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IV 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Priests 

W'e  cannot  yet  tell  with  any  certainty  what  were  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  Egyptian  priests;  we  are  not  even  sure 
that  they  had  any  beyond  those  which  are  found  in  the 
cryptic  pages  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  their  occult  science  that  the  most 
recent  Egyptologists  have  by  no  means  confirmed.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  presents 
us  with  extraordinary  enigmas,  unlike  those  contained  in 
any  other  monument  in  the  w’orld.  For  details  I  will  refer 
the  reader  to  the  fine  book  of  Abbe  Th.  Moreux,  La  Science 
Mysterieuse  des  Pharaons)  let  it  suffice  here  if  I  mention 
that  the  meridian,  the  north-south  line  that  passes  over  the 
apex  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  still,  after  the  discovery  of 
Australia  and  America,  the  actual  meridian  of  to-day. 
Further,  if  we  multiply  by  one  million  the  height  of  the 
pyramid,  we  obtain  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun ; 
the  length  of  the  polar  ray  is  given,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
sidereal  year,  and  the  distance  covered  by  the  earth  on  its 
orbit  in  a  twenty-four  hours  day ;  the  number  of  years  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  a  phenomenon  only  discovered 
by  Hipparchus  in  130  b.c.,  the  density  of  the  earth,  and 
many  other  marvels  that  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell. 

These  things  can  scarcely  be  coincidences,  for  all  that 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  measurements,  multiplying 
now  by  one  million  and  now  by  ten,  may  appear  a  little 
arbitrary.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Great  Pyramid, 
which  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty, 
about  3000  B.C.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments 
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in  Egypt,  in  fact  almost  prehistoric,  may  be  the  tomb  of 
some  former  civilisation.  In  any  event,  the  later  monu¬ 
ments  have,  at  least  up  to  the  present,  revealed  nothing 
remarkable.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  mechanics  and 
geometry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  order,  and  that  in  mathematics  they  had  not  even 
contrived  a  figure  for  each  of  the  nine  units  of  the  decimal. 
It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  marvellous  achievement 
that  they  should  have  been  able  to  transport  their  enormous 
obelisks  from  the  quarries  of  Assouan  to  Thebes,  250 
miles  away,  and  to  Memphis  and  Gizel,  a  distance  of  500 
miles;  huge  blocks  which  they  would  turn  into  statues  or 
hoist  on  to  the  top  of  their  pylons  and  pyramids.  But  their 
mural  paintings,  which  record  all  the  events  of  every-day 
life,  show  that  this  colossal  transport  was  effected  quite 
simply  by  means  of  boats;  and  that  the  hands  of  men  set 
the  great  blocks  in  their  places — man-power,  as  we  say 
to-day,  being  practically  inexhaustible,  there  could  never 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  providing  the  requisite  number. 
When  a  stone  of  some  fifty  tons  weight  had  to  be  lifted 
on  to  a  pylon  there  would  be  erected  by  the  side  of  this 
pylon,  as  we  find  to-day  at  Karnak,  a  mountain  of  earth 
and  bricks,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  along  which 
thousands  of  slaves  towed  and  dragged  the  gigantic 
monolith. 

It  has  also  been  regarded  as  curious  that  the  paintings 
in  their  tombs,  sometimes  most  delicate  miniatures,  should 
appear  as  fresh,  with  every  detail  minutely  recorded,  as 
though  they  had  been  done  by  daylight,  and  without  a 
trace  on  the  wall  of  smoke  from  a  torch  or  lamp ;  and  this 
although  the  tomb,  dug  into  some  mountain-side,  must 
almost  always  have  been  plunged  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
It  was  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have 
had  some  kind  of  cold  light,  the  secret  of  which  is  lost  to 
us,  or  perhaps  even  electricity;  or  that,  by  some  play  of 
mirrors,  a  ray  of  the  sun  was  thrown  from  reflector  to  re¬ 
flector  on  the  wall  that  had  to  be  painted.  But  there 
has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  lamps  which, 
it  seems,  undoubtedly  burned  alcohol ;  and  it  is  presumed 
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that  the  spirit  which  gave  a  smokeless  light  was  the  alcohol 
obtained  from  dates. 

Again,  when  they  hewed  the  great  blocks  from  the 
quarries  and  shaped  them  to  their  purposes,  even  the 
Assouan  granite,  which  is  so  impenetrably  hard  that  our 
steel  chisels  break  on  it,  they  are  shown  to  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  very  simple  device  that  is  still  in  use  to-day. 
rhey  would  dig  holes  in  the  stone  and  introduce  wedges 
of  sycamore  on  which  they  poured  water;  and  the  wood, 
dilating,  split  the  granite  as  easily  as  the  frost  will  burst 
a  glass  vessel  or  leaden  pipe. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  though  there  had  been 
some  tendency  to  magnify  the  mysterious  science  of  the 
ICgyptians.  In  mechanics,  astronomy  (excepting  always 
the  Cireat  Pyramid),  in  industrial  and  mathematical  equip¬ 
ment,  they  were  probably  behind  our  ancestors  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  But  as  they  had  at  their  disposal  whole 
armies  of  slaves,  slaves  of  war  and  slaves  of  their  own, 
over  whom  they  exercised  an  absolute  despotism,  they  were 
able,  like  the  ants,  to  carry  out  vast  enterprises  that  we, 
with  our  wonderful  machinery,  would  not  venture  to 
undertake.  So,  for  instance,  the  Queen  Hotshopitou 
boasts  of  having,  within  a  space  of  seven  months,  torn 
from  the  quarries  near  Assouan  and  conveyed  to  Thebes, 
carved,  polished  and  set  up  in  their  places,  the  two  great 
rose-coloured  obelisks  of  granite  of  which  one  is  in  Paris 
while  the  other  still  guards  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary 
at  Karnak. 

In  all  this  we  can  find  no  trace  of  occult  science.  And 
yet  I^gypt  has  always  been  considered  the  cradle,  the 
birthplace,  the  favourite  abode  of  occultism.  The  whole 
world  of  antiquity  regarded  it  as  the  country  of  the  gods, 
the  home  of  wisdom  and  mystery.  The  great  sages  of 
(ireece — Solon,  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  many  others — 
undertook  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  in  the  hope  that  the 
priests  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  would,  of  their  knowledge, 
grant  them  the  replies  to  supreme  enigmas.  But  ap¬ 
parently,  save  for  some  hoary  legend  like  that  of  Atlantis, 
there  was  no  revelation,  nor  did  they  learn  much  of  value. 
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It  is,  of  course,  true  that  silence  was  imposed  on  the 
initiates ;  and  the  uninitiated  were  told  nothing. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell  at  present,  therefore,  the  mystery 
of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  remarkable.  And 
yet  our  first  feeling,  as  we  set  foot  on  this  enchanted  land, 
our  first  desire,  and  one  that  remains  with  us  always,  is 
to  fathom  the  secret  of  that  prodigious,  teeming  life  of 
old  that  still  haunts  these  tombs  and  temples.  We  cannot 
credit  that  so  ancient  a  faith,  with  the  myriad  inscriptions 
and  images  that  date  back  five  or  six  thousand  years,  should 
not  hide  something  that  is  very  great,  something  that  we 
have  never  divined.  The  men  who  fashioned  them  be¬ 
longed  to  the  very  origin  of  the  race.  For  more  than  fifty 
centuries  they  lived  and  multiplied  and  prospered,  in  an 
almost  unbroken  peace,  on  this  one  spot  of  the  globe;  and 
this  is  a  thing  that  has  never  happened  to  any  people. 
Beyond  all  others,  therefore,  they  must  have  had  time  to 
study  the  problems  of  life ;  they  must  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  a  leisure,  such  as  have  probably  never  existed  before 
and  will  never  exist  again.  Yet  the  further  we  advance 
the  less  mystery  remains.  We  discover,  to  our  surprise, 
that  these  strange  images,  these  perplexing,  bewildering 
signs,  which  must,  we  felt  certain,  have  their  own  profound 
hidden  meaning,  their  own  stirring  suggestion,  do  in  fact 
narrate  only  the  simplest,  the  most  elementary,  the  most 
commonplace  things,  that  sometimes  even  are  ridiculous 
and  almost  childish.  Where  religious  doctrine  is  con¬ 
cerned  these  revelations  are  curiously  incoherent  and 
primitive.  And  behind  all  this  existed  a  civilisation  whose 
art  was  of  the  very  highest,  whose  monuments  are  un¬ 
equalled  in  grandeur;  a  civilisation  that  endured,  amidst 
unexampled  prosperity,  for  an  almost  fabulous  period. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  are  inclined  to  exaggerate 
its  moral  and  intellectual  acquirements,  as  also  its  culture ; 
that  this  civilisation  was,  above  all,  an  agricultural  one, 
a  civilisation  of  great  landed  proprietors  and  of  rich,  pious 
and  superstitious  peasants — unless  it  be  that  we  have  so 
far  only  grasped  the  superficial  meaning  of  paintings  and 
hieroglyphs;  and  this  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

As  we  glance  through  their  books,  notably  the  famous 
Book  of  the  Dead,  whose  cryptic  title  leads  us  to  hope  for 
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a  key  to  the  Beyond,  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  disillu¬ 
sion  as  when  we  visit  their  tombs  and  their  temples.  Yet 
to  them  it  was  the  book  of  books,  the  one  that  surely  con¬ 
tained  whatever  mip[ht  be  known  of  the  future.  Fragments 
of  the  sacred  text  cover  the  walls  of  all  the  tombs,  the  sides 
of  all  the  sarcophagi,  and  even  the  cloths  in  which  the 
mummies  are  swathed.  The  book  was  the  talisman,  the 
guardian,  the  protector,  the  supreme  hope  of  the 
dead.  But  to  us  it  is  a  disappointment.  There  is 
one  chapter,  devoted  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead,  in 
which,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  this  world,  the  lofty 
idea  of  the  drama  of  human  consciousness  and  the  survival 
of  the  soul  is  flung,  like  a  ray  of  light,  into  the  darkness 
of  those  almost  prehistoric  days;  but,  apart  from  this,  the 
book  is  so  full  of  commonplaces  that  we  ask  ourselves,  even 
more  anxiously  than  in  the  case  of  the  mural  hieroglyphs, 
whether  it  be  possible  that  we  have  really  grasped  the  entire 
meaning.  “  It  is  not  that  the  grammar  presents  any  diffi¬ 
culties,”  writes  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Egypto¬ 
logists,  “  for  it  is,  as  a  rule,  very  simple ;  the  meaning  of 
the  words  is  known  to  us,  and  yet  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  sentence,  which  we  can  translate  without  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty,  conveys  some  odd,  childish,  and  even  silly  idea. 
And  yet  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  did  not  seem 
so  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  These  curious  expressions 
that  make  us  smile  may  possibly  conceal  deep-lying  truths, 
thoughts  that  are  profound  in  their  simplicity.  These  may 
have  eluded  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  method  of  handling 
abstract  ideas.  The  metaphor  was  evidently  much  favoured 
by  them ;  and  till  we  discover  the  key  to  those  metaphors 
we  are  forced  to  accept  the  literal  meaning  only,  whereby 
we  may  be  led  into  error;  for  perhaps  the  true  meaning 
escapes  us  because  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  figura¬ 
tive  sense  of  expressions  borrowed  from  the  world  of  real, 
concrete  things.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  translation  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  like  that  of  the  Book  of  the 
Pyramids,  must  not  yet  be  regarded  as  in  all  ways  final, 
though  we  may  have  gathered  its  general  meaning.”  ‘ 

A  similar  remark  is  made  in  reference  to  the  Sanscrit 

(i)  A.  Naville,  La  Riligion  des  Aticiens  Egyptiens. 
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text  by  great  translators  such  as  Grasmann,  Roth 
and  Bergaigne.  We  are  not  yet  entitled  to  pass  final 
judgment  on  the  sacred  books  of  the  two  oldest  religions 
of  the  world,  for  we  are  not  yet  certain  that  we  fully 
understand  them. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1799,  with  its  triple  text  in  Hieratic,  Demotic 
and  Greek,  that  gave  Champollion  and  his  successors  the 
key  to  all  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  stone  dates  from  the  Ptolemies;  from  a 
time,  therefore,  when  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  which 
was  the  real  Egypt,  had  long  ceased  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  intend  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
temples  of  Denderah  and  of  Philae,  which,  beautiful  and 
wonderfully  preserved  as  they  are,  still  belong  to  a 
posthumous  Egypt — an  Egypt  without  a  soul,  an  artificial 
and  theatrical  Egypt,  that  has  nothing  to  tell  us  and 
merely  repeats  over  and  over  again  what  she  has  ceased 
to  understand.  As  far  back  as  the  XXVth  dynasty,  about 
five  centuries  before  our  era,  the  Persian  conquest  had 
dealt  the  power  of  the  priesthood — and  the  priests  were 
the  custodians  of  the  national  consciousness — a  blow  from 
which  they  never  recovered.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  during  the  second  invasion,  under  the  reign 
of  Nektanebos,  the  temples  were  sacked ;  and  the  priests, 
who  had  ever  since  the  XX  1st  dynasty  really  governed 
the  country  and  become  the  depositories  of  all  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  were  either  banished  or  massacred.  Now  it  was  the 
priests  alone  who  knew  the  secret  meaning  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  script;  and  the  usurping  priests  of  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  who  may  very  possibly  not  have  been 
initiated,  will  have  dealt  with  the  symbols  without  realis¬ 
ing  their  inner  or  hidden  significance,  which  they  were 
unable  to  convey,  being  ignorant  of  it  themselves.  It 
may  therefore  very  well  be  that  this  famous  key  of 
the  Rosetta  stone  only  unlocks  a  very  small  door  which 
merely  gives  the  clue  to  material  matters;  and  that 
Champollion  and  his  successors  have  translated  thousands 
of  texts  without  ever  once  divining  the  real  thought  of 
the  ancient  priests. 
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The  Book  of  the  Dead,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  is,  above  all,  a  ritual  of  magic,  a  collection  of 
magical  formulas.  It  tells  the  dead  what  words  must  be 
used  to  keep  the  monsters  at  bay  that  wait  on  the  other 
side;  or  to  cause  to  fly  open  the  gates  that  admit  to  the 
thrice-happy  life  in  the  gardens  of  lalou.  And,  so  that 
he  shall  not  forget  them,  these  sacred  words  are  painted 
inside  his  coffin.  All  that  we  know  of  Egyptian  religion 
is  thus  hedged  round  with  magic.  They  were  convinced 
that  certain  formulas,  certain  attitudes,  certain  acts, 
pacified  or  dominated  the  gods;  bound,  loosed  or  con¬ 
trolled  the  unknown  forces  of  this  world  and  the  next.  In 
its  essence  the  Government  was  no  more  than  a  sacerdotal 
oligarchy,  founded  on  magic;  w^e  find  the  Book  of 
Exodus  speaking  of  “  the  magicians  with  their  enchant¬ 
ments,”  the  rod  transformed  into  a  serpent,  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  and  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  even  in  the  house¬ 
hold  v^essels,  turned  into  blood,  the  country  covered  with 
frogs,  etc.,  etc.  And  in  a  tale  of  Ancient  Egypt  that 
Maspero  has  translated,  entitled  The  Veracious  History 
of  Saini-Khamois,  we  find  an  Ethiopian  sorcerer  wielding 
his  spells,  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Black  Art,  and  having  an  Egyptian  sorcerer  as  his 
opponent.  The  Ethiopian  causes  a  flame  to  spring  forth 
in  the  Palace  courtyard,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Pharaoh; 
whereupon  the  Egyptian  summons  a  thunder-shower  from 
the  sky,  and  the  flame  is  at  once  put  out.  Then  the 
Ethiopian  wraps  the  hall  in  a  cloud  so  dense  that  none 
can  distinguish  the  face  of  his  friend  or  his  neighbour. 
The  Egyptian  “  speaks  the  word  of  power  ”  to  the  sky, 
and  the  cloud  disappears.  Finally,  the  Ethiopian  causes 
an  enormous  stone  vault,  two  hundred  cubits  long  and 
fifty  wide,  to  form  over  the  heads  of  the  Pharaoh  and  his 
princes.  The  Pharaoh  utters  a  cry  of  alarm,  as  do  his 
people.  But  the  Egyptian  wizard  bids  them  have  no  fear, 
and  promptly  hurls  a  papyrus  boat  so  vast  that  it  catches 
up  the  arch  and  sails  off  with  it  to  the  “  immense  waters 
of  Egypt,”  in  other  words.  Lake  Maeris.  Whereupon 
the  Ethiopian  admits  defeat,  and  promises  not  to  return 
to  Egypt  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
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There  are  not  lacking  proofs  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
and  magicians  employed  the  crudest  methods  to  trade  on 
popular  credulity.  At  Karnak,  for  instance,  in  the  obscure 
chapel  that  contains  the  statue  of  Sekhmet,  the  goddess 
with  the  face  of  a  cat  (or  it  may  be  the  statue  of  Mout  or 
Bastet,  so  interchangeable  are  these  divinities),  the  lighting 
is  from  the  roof  only,  and  it  is  made  to  fall  so  cunningly 
on  the  figure  that  the  face  seems  almost  to  be  alive,  to 
move;  even  we  sceptical  Europeans  have  difficulty  in 
assuring  ourselves  that  it  is  all  illusion.  Indeed,  in  most 
of  their  statues,  which  had  movable  arms  and  legs  and  were 
made  to  speak,  the  trickery  was  of  the  most  childish  kind. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  was  considered  necessary  that 
the  god  Chous  Nefertohep,  the  third  divinity  of  the 
I'heban  triad,  should  show  signs  of  animation  he  was 
carried  to  a  place  in  the  temple  that  was  provided  with  a 
specially  prepared  silver  ceiling.  But,  indeed,  very  little 
was  needed  to  delude  the  good  people.  In  the  great  cere¬ 
monies  and  processions  it  was  enough  for  a  priest  to  assume 
the  mask  of  a  god  for  all  to  be  convinced  that  they  beheld 
the  god  in  person.  And  in  all  the  temples  underground 
passages  have  been  found,  known  only  to  the  initiates,  who 
made  use  of  them  when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
offerings  that  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have  consumed. 

Where  did  the  real  science  end  and  deception  begin? 
Who  were  they  that  knew  of  the  cheat  and  they  that  did  not 
know?  We  should  find  this  question  difficult  to  answer  in 
the  case  of  our  own  religion.  How  reply  to  it,  then,  of  a 
cult  that  has  been  dead  three  thousand  years?  Did  the 
priests,  realising  how  impossible  it  was  to  raise  the  masses 
to  their  own  lofty  monotheistic  conception,  allow  popular 
credulity  and  superstition  to  follow  their  natural  course 
and  sink  by  degrees  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  muddled 
fetichism  and  polytheism  that  were  childishly,  senilely 
inane?  A  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be  noted  in  other 
religions,  especially  those  of  India  and  Persia;  and, 
indeed,  nearly  all  of  them  in  their  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  understood  by  the  common  herd  become  the 
more  degenerate,  degraded,  and  confused  as  they  wander 
further  from  their  source. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  priests  wielded  considerable  power, 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  did  not,  as  has  at  times 
been  supposed,  possess  any  supernatural  means  of  main¬ 
taining  their  influence.  It  would  happen  at  times  that 
they  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  kings;  like 
ordinary  mortals,  they  had  to  yield  to  brute  force.  Thus, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Amenophis  IV,  the  father 
of  Tutankhamen,  being  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  whose  power  rivalled  and  menaced  his 
own,  confiscated  their  wealth  and  summarily  suppressed 
their  god  Amon,  setting  up  Aton,  the  sun-god  of 
Heliopolis,  in  his  place.  Under  Tutankhamen  there  was 
a  new  revolution,  Aton  was  dethroned  and  Amon  restored; 
and  all  these  dramas  in  which  gods  contend  with  each 
other,  dramas  that  we  can  only  conceive  as  being  played 
by  supreme  initiates  on  the  mountain-tops  of  magic, 
actually  go  the  way  of  the  vulgar  political  intrigue  in 
which  he  is  the  winner  who  has  an  armed  force  behind  him. 

V 

The  Secret  Religion 

In  the  midst  of  the  incoherence  and  inconsistency  that 
pervade  Egyptian  theology  we  come  across  traces  at  times 
of  a  secret  religion,  traces  that  the  parasitic  growths  of  the 
popular  religion  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  hide.  We 
find,  then,  that  these  innumerable  gods  with  the  ever- 
changing  names  are  in  truth  only  one  god,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  all  the  others;  one  god  whose  name  and  form 
varied  with  locality  or  temple,  with  his  powers  and  func¬ 
tions,  with  dynasties  and  kings.  The  Pharaoh  is  a  god 
during  his  lifetime;  all  men  are  gods  after  their  death 
and  whichever  god  they  choose  to  be.  God  is  all  and  all 
IS  god,  consequently  there  is  only  one  god  and  he  cannot 
be  explained  because  he  is  all.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a 
pantheism  so  far-reaching  that  it  becomes  monotheistic, 
and  then  of  necessity  turns  into  absolute  agnosticism 
because  we  cannot  know  the  Great  All. 

This  secret  religion  formed  the  basis  of  the  mysteries, 
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which  the  Greeks  copied,  notably  in  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  the  most  famous  of  all.  We  learn  from  the 
thousands  of  paintings  to  be  found  in  tomb  and  temj)le  that 
it  was  the  great  drama  of  death  and  resurrection  that  these 
mysteries  allegorically  conveyed.  Under  the  myth  of  the 
resurrected  Osiris  lay  hidden  the  history  of  all  mankind. 
Even  as  Osiris  was  recalled  to  life  by  magical  incantations 
and  formulas,  so  might  the  death  of  every  man  be  made 
the  beginning  of  a  new  existence,  provided  the  same 
magical  incantations  and  formulas  were  employed.  To  the 
profane,  who  interpreted  this  new  birth  literally,  the  life 
that  was  to  start  again  was  more  or  less  the  same  as  the 
one  that  had  just  ended;  to  the  initiate  it  meant  a  life  of 
the  spirit,  an  eternal  and  universal  life  in  the  Great  All. 
And  it  is  possible  that  initiation  was  practically  no  more 
than  the  study  during  one’s  lifetime,  the  rehearsal,  as  it 
were,  of  the  great  after-life  drama  of  death  and  the  new 
birth. 

riie  essential  aim  of  the  mysteries,  therefore,  was  to 
give  expression  to  the  nebulous  promise  of  agnostic 
pantheism ;  but  they  wrapped  it  in  a  multitude  of 
metaphors,  both  anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  lift  their  eyes  so  high.  The 
texts  that  expounded  it  and  proclaimed  that  man  was 
strictly  and  wholly  god,  and  identical  with  all  gods,  were 
never,  though  precautions  were  taken,  really  kept  secret. 
They  were  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.,  of  which 
there  were  thousands  of  copies,  handed  down  from  father 
to  .son.  But  if  these  austere  texts  had  been  circulated 
among  the  people  there  would  have  been  an  end  to 
religion ;  and  they  were  put  aside,  therefore,  carefully  kept 
in  the  background.  The  priests,  urged  by  the  desire  to 
add  to  their  number,  multiplied  indefinitely  the  names  of 
this  secretly  unique  and  unfathomable  god,  multiplied  his 
attributes  and  his  images.  Magical  incantations  took  the 
place  of  the  doctrine  it  was  so  difficult  to  understand,  so 
dangerous  to  dwell  upon.  The  priests  framed  and 
sanctified  formulas  that  were  supposed  to  render  those  who 
made  use  of  them,  and  knew  not,  as  happy  hnd  vigorous 
in  the  other  world  as  those  who  knew,  that  is,  the  initiates. 
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I'liere  may  possibly  have  been  two  kinds  of  initiation ;  the 
one,  and  the  higher,  to  pantheism  and  agnosticism;  the 
other,  more  practical  and  frequent,  to  the  magical 
formulas;  and,  indeed,  we  find  again  and  again  the  religion 
which  prayed  to  and  worshipped  the  gods  inextricably 
confused  with  the  magic  and  witchcraft  that  brought  those 
gods  to  their  knees  and  compelled  them  to  obey  man’s 
bidding.  Here  once  more  we  note  the  inconsistency  of  the 
h'gyptian  mind,  which  at  one  moment  attains  the  loftiest 
height  of  the  greatest  religions  to  fall  back  immediately 
after  into  an  abyss  of  barbaric  stupidity,  of  imaginings  that 
were  incredibly  inane.  Thus  we  have  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  king  who  has  proclaimed  himself  the  equal  of  the 
gods  of  Abydos  and  Heliopolis,  monarch  of  earth  and 
heaven,  lord  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow  and  descendant 
of  Ra,  stooping  to  the  pettiest,  most  contemptible  subter¬ 
fuges,  passwords,  and  falsehoods,  that  he  may  ward  off 
the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  tortoises,  snakes,  baboons, 
and  red  asses  that  bar  the  road  which  leads  to  the  eternal 
fields  of  lalou. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  grand  agnostic  pantheism,  which 
IS  the  loftiest  peak  that  human  thought  has  ever  climbed, 
or  that  any  religion  has  ever  attained — is  it  possible  that, 
as  some  have  believed,  it  may  be  merely  the  lingering  echo 
of  an  ancient  tradition  left  behind  by  another  race  of  men, 
a  race  that  has  disappeared  but  was  more  intelligent,  more 
spiritual,  than  those  that  have  survived  ?  If  the  foundation 
of  all  great  religions  is  more  or  less  the  same ;  if,  having 
sacrificed  a  god  that  the  world  might  be  saved,  they  all  end 
in  absorption  and  annihilation  in  the  divine,  may  we  infer 
tliat  the  idea  fell  ready-made  from  lieaven  and  that  the 
different  primitive  religions  did  no  more  than  accept  it, 
mangling  and  corrupting  it  after  their  own  individual 
fashion  ?  The  suggestion  is  attractive  but  evidently  some¬ 
what  fantastic.  M.  Alexandre  Moret,  one  of  the  leading 
French  Egyptologists,  very  justly  remarks  that  at  the 
fetichism  stage,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  religions  in 
Egypt  as  elsewhere,  “  the  mass  of  primitive  men  believe 
that  their  soul  will  be  saved  because  it  is  bound  up  with 
the  ‘Totem’;  in  other  words,  an  animal  or  vegetable 
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species  or  a  class  of  objects  that  cannot  all  perish.  At  the 
death  of  the  individual  the  ‘  Totem,’  the  immortal,  collec¬ 
tive  soul,  gathers  unto  itself  the  atom  which  it  had  sent 
forth  on  this  fleeting  excursion.” 

Thus  in  the  night  of  the  centuries  that  have  no  history 
no  sooner  does  man  emerge  from  the  animal  stage  than 
the  thought  of  survival  frets  him,  and  he  yearns  to  find  a 
resting-place  for  his  soul.  May  we  not  have  here  the 
humble  origin  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  the  origin  of 
all  the  creeds  that,  starting  with  the  wretched  “Totem,” 
grew  and  expanded,  keeping  pace  with  the  intellect,  till 
they  attained  the  inscrutable,  unfathomable  gods  of  India, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  even  the  supreme  God  of  Israel, 
who  is  not  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,  but  he  of  the  secret 
traditions,  the  En-Sof  of  Zohar.-^  There  is  not  one  of 
these  gods  whom  we  might  not  worship  to-day  without  the 
least  sense  of  degradation,  for  our  own  reasoned,  scientific 
agnosticism  has  discovered  nothing  else,  at  least  nothing 
better,  and  the  final  truth  was  always,  is  still,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  that  after  death  we  disappear  in  the  entire 
“  Totem,”  that  we  have  never  known  anything,  that  we 
know  nothing  now,  and  that  we  never  shall  know.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  we  have  learned  and  that  science  has 
taught  us,  we  know  nothing  more  of  our  origin  and  our 
end,  we  are  no  further  advanced,  than  the  prehistoric 
savage  who  worshipped,  as  the  symbol  of  his  god,  of  the 
immortality  of  his  clan  and  his  soul,  a  cat,  a  falcon,  a 
crocodile,  or  merely  a  clump  of  reeds. 

Of  this  higher  religion,  that  was  never  as  systematic,  as 
widespread,  as  philosophical,  as  those  of  India  and  Persia, 
the  Egyptians  retained  only  one  essential  dogma,  the 
judgment  of  the  Dead.  This  was  the  basis  of  their  system 
of  morality,  and  nearly  all  their  religious  literature  derived 
from  it.  The  loftiest  expressions  of  this  dogma,  notably 
the  deification  of  the  soul  or  the  return  of  the  soul  to  God — 
which  connects  with  the  Vedic  Nirvana  just  as  much  as 
with  agnostic  pantheism — fell  by  slow  degrees  into  neglect, 
or  at  least  receded  further  and  further  into  the  background ; 
and  the  Judgment  dwindled  intp  a  mere  appearance  before 
a  tribunal  whose  procedure  very  much  resembled  that  of 
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our  courts  of  to-day.  This  matter  has  been  dwelt  on  so 
often  that  I  will  merely  mention  a  few  leading  features. 
Brought  before  Osiris  and  forty-two  divinities,  each  one 
representing  the  sin  he  is  called  upon  to  punish,  the  dead 
man  is  amazed  to  see  his  heart  in  one  of  the  scales  whicli 
Horus  holds  in  his  hands,  the  other  containing  the  image 
of  Maat  or  Ma'it,  representing  absolute  justice.  He  then 
pleads  his  own  cause  and  makes  his  confession.  This  con¬ 
fession,  like  everything  else  that  concerns  Egyptian 
morality,  is  exclusively  negative;  he  enumerates  all  the  sins 
he  has  not  committed.  In  Egypt  it  was  of  more  importance 
to  have  done  no  harm  than  to  have  done  good.  Should 
the  nicely  balancing  scales  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
confession,  the  dead  man  becomes  the  equal  of  Osiris,  he  is 
Osiris  himself,  and,  being  Osiris,  he  is  all  the  gods.  He  is 
free  to  go  where  he  pleases,  take  the  form  that  he  pleases; 
he  can  choose  his  own  destiny,  either  climbing  into  the 
vessel  of  the  sun,  when  he  becomes  Ra,  the  supreme  god, 
or  betaking  himself  to  the  heavenly  field  of  lalou.  In  a 
word,  he  is  of  the  divine  family;  “the  gods  surround  him 
and  are  glad  of  him,  for  he  is  now  one  of  them.” 

But,  to, judge  by  what  we  see  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs, 
it  does  not  look  as  though  the  defunct  took  much  interest 
in  this  deification,  or  that  he  had  any  special  desire  to  board 
the  vessel  of  Ra  or  to  sojourn  in  the  fields  of  lalou.  He  is 
free  to  go  where  he  pleases,  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  but 
rather  than  be  let  loose  in  an  infinite  that  inspires  him 
with  no  confidence  he  prefers  to  remain  close  to  his 
mummy,  in  the  comfortable,  well-furnished,  well-pro- 
visioned  tomb  where  he  can  resume  the  occupations  and 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  his  terrestrial  life.  This,  at  least, 
would  seem  a  legitimate  inference,  for  the  paintings  treat 
all  that  concerns  deification  in  the  vaguest  and  sketchiest 
fashion,  while  the  most  elaborate  care  is  lavished  on  the 
way  the  “  double  ”  installs  himself  and  organises  his  exist¬ 
ence — the  “  double  ”  not  being  perhaps,  properly  speaking, 
the  soul,  that  is,  the  divine  soul,  but  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  a  much  more  interesting  soul,  the  soul  of 
everyday  life,  the  human  soul  of  an  existence  that  is  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
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'J'hese  are  obviously  somewhat  irreconcilable  beliefs,  or 
at  the  least  ill-assorted,  and  here  in  Egypt,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  lowest  prevails  in  the  end  and  swallows  up  the 
others.  Even  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead,  that  noble, 
solemn  drama  of  conscience  passing  judgment  on  itself, 
was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  on  its  pinnacle ;  very  soon 
it  became  enough  for  the  greatest  criminal  to  recite  certain 
formulas  for  him  to  be  welcomed  by  Osiris  and  receive 
from  him  the  divinity  reserved  for  the  innocent. 

But  if  the  dead  man  could  not  clear  himself  before  the 
posthumous  tribunal,  if  his  heart,  heavy  with  crime, 
inclined  the  scale  downwards,  and  he  was  not  provided 
with  the  magical  formulas  that  control  the  gods,  what 
happened  then?  Le  Page  Renouf,  the  most  learned  of 
li^nglish  Egyptologists,  declares  that  in  not  one  of  the 
inscriptions  hitherto  deciphered  is  there  record  of  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  the  condemned.  Here  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  In  that  vast,  black,  desolate  furnace,  the  terrible 
Valley  of  the  Kings,  I  myself  have  seen,  notably  in  the 
tomb  of  Sethos  I,  unmistakable  figures  of  the  damned, 
hanging  head  downwards  in  the  shades,  or  their  souls 
being  driven  into  the  bodies  of  swine  which  are  tormented 
by  monkeys,  the  pig  apparently  being  the  only  animal 
that  will  never  look  up  at  the  sky.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  my  dragoman  used  to  tell  me,  so  long 
as  he  has  his  nose  on  the  ground,  in  the  muck.  He  will  do 
nothing  you  want  him  to,  and  beating  or  threats  are  no 
use  ;' he  struggles  like  the  very  devil,  and  yells  loud  enough 
to  alarm  the  whole  village.  But  jerk  his  snout  up  to  the 
sky  and  he  will  suddenly  stop,  alarmed,  disturbed,  staring 
in  amazement  at  the  wonderful  blue  vault  that  he  has  never 
seen  before;  his  piercing  shrieks  dry  up  in  his  throat,  he 
becomes  as  gentle  as  a  child,  and  you  can  do  with  him  what 
you  will. 

VI 

This  is  the  spiritual  atmosphere  that  pervades  these 
innumerabl-e  underground  tombs,  that  enfolds  the  whole 
countrv  over  which  there  reigned  thirty  dynasties  of 
Pharaohs.  It  was  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  those 
mighty  kings  who  became  gods  in  their  lifetime,  and  so 
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actually  and  concretely  gods  that  they  worshipped  them¬ 
selves  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  own  statue.  And  yet 
these  splendid  monarchs  at  times  betrayed  a  very  small 
mind.  For  instance,  he  who  was  the  greatest,  the  most 
truly  Egyptian  of  them  all,  the  famous  Rameses  II,  called 
Sesostris  by  the  Greeks,  and  believed  to  have  been  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Bible.  His  mummy  is  in  a  showcase  at 
the  Cairo  Museum.  He  is  now,  as  he  lies  there  in  his  glass 
box  with  a  saucer  on  either  side  of  him  containing  disin¬ 
fectants,  only  a  black,  shrivelled,  horrible  little  old  man 
half  eaten  away  by  ants;  not  very  long  ago  the  tropical 
heat  of  an  Egyptian  summer  so  worked  upon  him,  or 
liquefied  him  perhaps,  that  he  raised  his  right  arm  aloft,  to 
the  unspeakable  terror  of  the  attendants  in  the  gallery. 

He  reigned  for  sixty-seven  years.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
the  vast  buildings  at  Luxor,  at  Karnak,  the  tombs  of 
Rameses,  the  temples  of  Abou-Simbel  and  of  Abydos,  the 
colossal  statues  of  Memphis — in  fact,  half  the  monuments 
and  temples  of  Egypt  from  the  Delta  down  to  the  Second 
Cataract.  But  so  monstrous  and  morbid  and  childish  a 
vanity  possessed  him  that  he  appeared  to  resent  the  exist-  ^ 

ence  of  any  king  before  himself.  He  was  jealous  of  all 
that  had  been  done  by  other  kings.  His  life  was  poisoned 
by  the  records  of  their  glory.  Wherever  it  was  possible  he 
caused  their  royal  seal  that  was  stamped  on  the  granite  1 

to  be  erased  and  his  own  set  in  its  place.  He  would  have 
liked  to  wipe  out  the  whole  history  of  Egypt  till  it  came  1 

to  him.  And  this  destruction  of  seals,  with  the  accompany-  , 

ing  violation  of  tombs,  was  frequent  among  the  kings.  The 
successors  of  the  famous  Queen  Hotshopsitou,  for  instance, 
took  incredible  pains  to  blot  out  for  ever  the  record  of  her  i 

reign.  They  obviously  were  not  intelligent  or  far-seeing  ! 

enough  to  realise  that  their  bad  example  would  inevitably  ' 

be  followed,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  incanta-  I 

tions,  they  would  in  their  turn  be  treated  in  exactly  the  t 

same  way  as  they  had  treated  their  predecessors.  I 

The  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  even  of  the 
throne,  was  not  very  remarkable.  It  falls  far  short  of  the 
level  reached  in  India  or  Persia.  It  hovers  over  the 
ground,  it  cannot  rise  above  commonplace,  everyday 
things.  It  strikes  one  as  a  little  heavy,  a  little  musty,  like 
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the  climate,  like  the  Egyptian  way  of  living.  For  the 
Egyptian  of  old  seems  to  have  been  more  alert,  more 
active,  industrious — in  fact  a  better  kind  of  citizen  than  the 
Oriental  of  to-day.  Baked  by  the  sun,  he  still  kept  his 
full  vigour;  there  was  more  of  the  European  about  him 
than  of  the  African  or  the  Asiatic.  Incredibly  extravagant 
in  his  palaces,  his  tombs  and  his  temples,  he  was  inclined 
to  be  economical  in  private  life,  conventional,  a  lover  of 
order  and  method,  a  little  humdrum.  Moreover,  he  was 
much  less  austere  than  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  paintings  that  depict  him  as  everlastingly 
surrounded  by  spirits  and  gods,  or  performing  his  solemn 
ritual  in,  religious  and  funereal  ceremonies.  He  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  pleasures,  which  he  does  not  regard  as 
vices.  He  loves  women,  wine,  and  particularly  beer,  the 
national  beverage,  which,  like  the  bread,  is  prepared  afresh 
every  day.  He  is  seen  drinking  it  in  pleasant  kiosks  or 
under  the  shade  of  the  vine,  as  he  plays  his  game  of 
draughts  or  listens  to  music  on  the  bank  of  the  little  pond 
that  ornamented  every  garden,  with  pretty  girls  round  him 
clad  in  tissues  “  light  as  woven  air.”  Regarding  it  as 
his  duty  to  follow  the  example  set  by  his  gods,  he  marries 
one  of  his  sisters;  and  as  these  incestuous  marriages  went 
on  for  thousands  of  years  our  prejudice  against  consan¬ 
guineous  unions  may  perhaps  rest  on  no  scientific  basis. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that,  in  regard  to  sexual  matters, 
his  ideas  differed  from  ours.  To  quote  Maspero, 
“  Manners  were  easy  in  Egypt.  Maturity  came  quickly  to 
the  girl,  who  lived  in  a  world  where  the  laws  and  customs 
seemed  calculated  to  inflame  her  natural  ardour.  As  a 
child,  she  and  her  brothers  played  together  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity.  When  she  grew  up  it  was  considered 
modish  to  expose  the  bosom,  and  to  wear  garments  so 
transparent  that  nothing  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  maids  who  waited  on  her  guests  and  her  husband  in 
town  wore  nothing  but  a  narrow  girdle  round  the  hips; 
and  in  the  country  the  peasants  threw  off  their  one  garment 
as  they  started  work  on  her  fields.  In  her  religion  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  she  attended  there  were  obscene 
manifestations  of  the  godhead,  and  the  hieroglyphs  she 
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used  when  she  wrote  paraded  lewd  pictures  before  her. 
The  mention  of  love  did  not,  as  with  the  modern  girl, 
conjure  up  visions  of  an  ideal  love,  but  merely  a  clear 
and  precise  image  of  its  physical  side.  The  woman  to 
whom  the  notion  of  adultery  came  could  not  brook  the 
smallest  delay;  but  one  asks  oneself  whether  there  were 
more  women  with  this  idea  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.^  ” 

Without  endeavouring  to  answer  the  distinguished 
Egyptologist’s  question,  we  may  recall  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar’s  wife,  and  a  precisely  similar  adventure  that 
befell  a  certain  Anoupou,  as  related  in  the  Tale  of  Two 
Brothers,  which  dates  back  to  the  XIXth  dynasty. 

Prostitution,  also,  was  quite  differently  regarded  by  the 
I‘2gyptians.  The  Pharaoh,  in  the  Story  of  Rkampsiiiitits, 
{)rostitutes  his  daughter  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  name 
of  the  king  who  has  robbed  him  of  his  treasure.  Cheops 
does  the  like  to  procure  the  money  required  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  pyramid ;  it  needed  but  a  few  jewels  to 
induce  the  divine  wife  of  Baiti  to  betray  her  husband  and 
become  the  king’s  favourite ;  and  Thouboui,  in  the 
Adventure  of  Sotni-Khaniois  with  the  Mttmnnes,  gives 
herself  to  Satni,  as  soon  as  the  agreed  sum  has  been  paid. 
All  these  things  are  told  without  any  suggestion  of  blame 
or  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  narrator.  It  is  true  that 
these  stories  merely  belong  to  the  folk-lore ;  but  they  will 
probably  convey  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written  more  faithfully  than  strictly  historical  documents. 

And  yet,  for  all  these  vagaries,  the  Egyptian  was 
brought  up  to  love  justice,  and  above  all  truth;  and  truth 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  whole  moral  code.  The  true 
and  the  just  were  so  closely  interwoven  in  his  mind  that 
he  had  only  one  word  to  express  them  both,  as  he  had 
only  one  for  falsehood  and  evil.  “  Speak  what  is  true, 
do  what  is  true,  let  all  thy  actions  conform  with  the  truth, 
because  truth  is  great,  and  mighty,  and  abiding,  and  to 
attain  its  limits  is  to  attain  beatitude”;  this  was  instilled 
into  him  from  his  earliest  childhood.  And  yet  he  could 
be  the  least  bit  deceitful  at  times,  for  after  his  death  he 
lied  most  brazenly  to  the  gods,  bluffing  them  as  readily 
as  though  it  were  all  merely  a  game  of  poker.  Matter  of 
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fact  as  he  is,  wide  awake  as  we  would  say  to-day,  there 
are  still  vast  tracts  of  naivete  and  ingenuousness  in  his 
heart  and  his  mind.  Although  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
the  tomb,  he  remains  all  the  time  a  kind  of  grown-up  child, 
though  a  dreadfully  serious  child.  He  believes  blindly 
whatever  the  priests  tell  him,  and  heaven  knows  they  take 
advantage  enough  of  his  credulity !  Not  content  with  his 
little  insignificant  life  here  below,  he  yearns  for  an 
existence  beyond  that  shall  be  vast,  and  complex,  and 
fantastic,  and  pompous.  He  proceeds  to  create  terrify¬ 
ing  phantoms  for  himself,  thousands  of  incredible 
monsters;  he  deifies  all  that  is  around  him  and  eventu¬ 
ally  his  own  soul ;  and  of  his  gods  he  frames  conceptions 
that  are  wildly  ridiculous,  foolish  and  extravagant. 

We  have  now  taken  a  brief  and  cursory  glance  at  a 
civilisation  which,  though  its  qualities  were  but  mediocre, 
endured  for  more  than  four  thousand  years.  It  is,  with  that 
of  China,  the  longest  that  history  has  ever  known.  For 
forty  centuries,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  given  over 
to  barbarism,  massacre,  brigandage,  rapine  and  monstrous 
disorder,  it  procured  for  the  people  who  lived  under  it 
a  happiness  and  tranquillity,  security  and  peace,  that  might 
well  be  envied  by  the  people  of  to-day  who  rank  among  the 
most  fortunate. 

What  were  the  forces  that  kept  this  civilisation  together  ? 
Obviously,  and  above  all,  the  priestly  oligarchy  that  held 
the  reins,  an  oligarchy  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men  who 
jealously  guarded  their  secret;  while  above  them  were 
kings  not  only  by  divine  right  but  actually  divine,  the 
monarch  not  being  merely  the  representative  of  the  god 
on  earth  but  the  god  himself,  and  so  concretely  and  actu¬ 
ally  god  that  no  one,  himself  to  begin  with,  for  one  instant 
doubted  his  divinity,  of  which  he  was  so  sincerely,  so 
deeply  convinced  that  he  worshipped  his  own  image  and 
did  it  obeisance. 

But  there  were  other  peoples  who  were  governed  by 
prudent  oligarchies  and  kings  who  held  themselves  to  be 
gods,  and  that  yet  did  not  last  long.  In  the  Egyptian 
people  as  in  the  Chinese,  side  by  side  with  the  divine 
authority  that  strengthened  the  social  edifice  from  its  base 
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to  its  crown,  there  existed  a  certain  force  that  never  left 
them,  an  authority  humbler  than  the  other  but  more  effec¬ 
tive,  inasmuch  as  it  permeated,  saturated  the  entire 
organism;  and  this  was  the  obsession  of  death  and  the 
adoration  of  the  corpse.  Strangely  enough,  wherever  the 
thought  of  death  is  uppermost,  persistent  and  paramount, 
life  takes  a  firmer  grip,  quickens,  multiplies,  flourishes. 
The  two  civilisations  that  endured  the  longest,  that  were 
the  most  stable  and  tranquil  of  all  that  are  known  to  us, 
had  the  same  ideal  :  a  coffin.  Can  this  be  the  ideal  that  best 
serves  humankind.^  The  ideal  of  material  happiness, 
whatever  bliss  it  may  lead  to,  has  never  brought  content  to 
man ;  it  destroys  more  rapidly  than  it  builds,  and  ends  only 
in  disaster.  The  spiritual  ideal  of  the  great  religions  has 
its  abode  in  altitudes  that  only  few  can  attain.  But  the 
humble  ideal  of  a  posthumous  life  and  dwelling  that  shall 
be  more  or  less  the  same  as  those  one  has  left  here,  and  of 
uncertain  duration — this  is  a  dream  within  the  reach  of 
every  man,  one  that  every  man  can  understand.  It  is,  if 
we  may  attath  any  faith  to  the  experiments  and  still  very 
contestable  affirmations  of  our  psychists,  the  least  extra¬ 
vagant,  perhaps,  of  all  the  conceptions  that  man  has  formed 
of  his  future,  and  the  only  one  which  has  some  faint  chance 
of  realisation.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
ancient  religion  of  the  Pharaohs,  however  fantastic  and  at 
times  grotesque  its  setting  may  have  been,  still  remained 
in  its  essence  a  very  reasonable  religion,  and  one  that, 
stripped  of  the  follies  and  extravagances  added  to  please 
the  crowd,  connects  with  the  greatest  hypotheses.  At  the 
least,  this  accessible  ideal  lifts  existence  on  to  a  plane 
where  time,  and  the  good  and  evil  happenings  of  the  day, 
may  brush  against  it  but  cannot  harm.  It  provides  a 
channel  for  man’s  hopes  and  illusions,  his  dreams  and  bold 
ambitions.  It  gives  imagination  a  foothold;  it  leads  to  a 
Beyond  whence  there  is  no  desire  to  stray.  It  teaches 
resignation  and  patience.  It  does  not  dissolve  life  in  the 
infinite,  but  offers  a  broader  scope,  a  wider  horizon,  and  a 
sure  and  attainable  goal. 

{Conchidcd.) 


SEVEN  MONTHS  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
POLICY 


By  “  Curio  ” 

Seven  months  ago  I  endeavoured  to  prophesy  the  trend  of 
Conservative  policy  by  diagnosing  the  disposition  of  the 
various  members  of  the  Cabinet  toward  economy  and  social 
reform,  and  also  to  give  some  well-intentioned  advice  to 
the  Conservative  Party  in  matters  of  home  policy. 

The  prophecy  has  been  nullified  in  one  important  par¬ 
ticular  and  the  advice  rendered  fruitless  by  the  meteoric 
rise  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  complete  temporary  control  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  policy  of  the  Government,  and  his 
abject  surrender  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Treasury 
officials  in  the  matter  of  the  return  to  the  gold  standard. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  cast  for  the  role  of  the  stern  economist, 
the  Cobdenite  “  hard  face  ”  set  against  social  reform  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  opposed  to  the  Baldwin  policy  of  truckling 
to  America  in  matters  of  finance.  He  has  proved  the  exact 
opposite  of  everything  predicted  of  him.  His  Budget, 
which  at  the  end  of  April  opened  the  present  political 
epoch,  envisaged  no  economy  or  real  relief  to  the  taxation. 
It  only  opened  a  prospect  of  new  gigantic  expenditure  of 
the  pensions  scheme.  It  was  crowned  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  return  to  the  gold  standard,  which  has  ruined 
all  immediate  hope  of  a  return  to  industrial  prosperity, 
made  a  wreck  of  the  fair  prospects  of  Conservative  social 
reform,  and  been  the  source  of  grave  working-class  unrest 
in  our  exporting  industry.  The  strange  vagary  of  per¬ 
sonality,  coupled  with  an  unforeseen  departure  in  our 
monetary  policy,  has  altered  the  whole  political  terrain — 
very  much  for  the  worse.  Advice  in  favour  of  pursuing 
social  reform  has  become  largely  invalid  owing  to  the  con¬ 
sequent  intense  industrial  depression,  and  the  Ministry  has 
been  alienated  from  great  masses  of  its  own  supporters  to 
an  extent  which  it  was  impossible  to  predict.  For  what 
is  wise  policy  for  a  man  with  an  increasing  income  is  folly 
for  a  man  with  a  falling  one. 

In  writing  on  this  matter  a  Conservative  ought  to  be 
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scrupulously  fair  to  a  Conservative  Government.  The 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  the  man  who 
invented  the  policy  of  subordinating  every  interest  in 
Britain,  tax-paying  or  industrial,  to  the  restoration  of 
sterling  to  parity  with  the  dollar. 

That  plan  was  in  any  case  not  conceived  by  politicians 
at  all,  but  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  allies  among  the 
permanent  Treasury  officials,  and  that  years  ago.  Mr. 
Churchill  merely  inherited  it  from  the  weaker  of  his  post¬ 
war  predecessors.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  destined  to  bring  it  to  its  fatal  consummation.  The 
policy  of  heaping  taxation  mountains  high — of  over- 
Budgeting  for  enormous  sums  which  were  never  returned 
to  the  taxpayer,  to  whom  they  belonged,  but  diverted  to 
debt  repayment — of  “  pegging  the  exchanges  ”  against 
New  York  by  every  device,  quite  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  British  industry  and  commerce,  had  long  been  pursued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  submitted  to  by  successive 
Chancellors.  In  the  time  of  Bonar  Law  alone  was  this 
predetermined  policy  of  reaching  the  gold  standard  by 
hook  or  by  crook  checked.  The  late  Prime  Minister  had 
been  for  many  years  a  working  industrialist — that  is  to  say, 
a  man  actually  employed  in  production  in  the  provinces — ■ 
not  one  sitting  on  a  few  city  boards  as  the  result  of  social 
or  political  or  hereditary  connections.  It  was  therefore 
quite  impossible  to  humbug  him  with  the  idea  that  the 
interests  of  the  banking  fraternity  or  of  the  man  who  had 
lent  money  to  the  State  necessarily  coincided  with  that  of 
the  industrial  master  or  man,  or  with  the  interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Also  during  the  trying  days  of  the  war 
before  this  question  had  arisen  he  had  an  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  grasping  men  and  conditions  both  at  the  Treasury 
and  in  the  City,  and  could  not  be  deceived  out  of  inexperi¬ 
ence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  his  influence  prevailed  in  the 
counsels  of  two  successive  Governments,  he  pursued  his 
own  policy  of  stabilising  existing  conditions  and  waiting 
for  the  normal  resumption  of  better  times.  The  gold 
standard  campaign  was  dropped  in  the  face  of  this  over¬ 
whelming  opposition — and,  indeed,  people  began  to  forget 
all  about  it. 

The  new  move  came  with  the  capture  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Conservative 
Administration  of  1922,  by  which  he  was  hurried  himself 
and  hurried  Bonar  Law  against  his  will  into  the  American 
debt  settlement.  Without  the  funding  of  the  American 
debt  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  gold  standard — and 
a  new  burden  of  thirty  to  forty  million  a  year  for  sixty 
years  was  thus  heaped  on  the  British  taxpayer.  Mr. 
C'hurchill,  it  may  be  observed,  opposed  the  settlement  at 
tlie  Westminster  by-election.  After  this  there  was  a 
detenle  in  the  situation.  Mr.  Snowden  introduced  an 
orthodox  Gladstonian  Budget,  cutting  down  expenditure, 
remitting  taxation,  but  altering  the  general  position  very 
little.  Sterling  still  remained  as  it  should  have  done 
according  to  the  facts  of  world  commerce  and  international 
exchange  below  parity,  say  at  4.40  cents.  It  will  be 
observed  that  when  Mr.  Churchill  came  into  office  he  was 
the  predestined  victim  of  the  kind  of  attack  which  had 
succeeded  with  Sir  Robert  Horne  and  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
failed  with  Bonar  Law — except  on  the  one  occasion  when 
his  judgment  as  Premier  was  forced. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  present  Cabinet  in  the  least 
foresaw  the  danger  coming  from  the  introduction  of 
this  quite  new  element  in  the  political  situation — 
monetary  policy.  The  subject  is  usually  considered 
amazingly  difficult  and  impossibly  dull.  The  ordinary 
man  would  as  soon  be  asked  to  master  the  higher 
mathematics  so  as  to  solve  astronomical  problems.  Yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  as  easy  to  grasp  the  elements  of 
the  principles  of  international  exchange  and  money 
values  as  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  tariff  controversy. 
Politicians  of  over  twenty  years’  standing  may  remember 
their  blank  ignorance  of  the  question  of  Free  Trade  versits 
Protection  when  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  suddenly  raised 
it  in  1903.  A  few  economists  and  statisticians  hastily  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  insufficient  text-books  or  pamphlets,  and 
these  documents  were  consulted  as  eagerly  as  though  a 
fifth  gospel  had  been  discovered.  On  the  money  con¬ 
troversy  we  have  the  considered  writings  of  economists  like 
Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  of  war  service  at  the  Treasury  and 
peace  service  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  on  the 
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(»llier  side  pronouncements  of  four  out  of  five  of  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  great  joint  stock  banks  who  approve  the  policy 
of  the  Treasury,  The  money  issue  is  likely  to  become  as 
important  politically  as  Tariff  Reform  was  in  the  last 
generation.  And  if  anyone  answers  that  not  more  than  a 
hundred  people  can  really  understand  wherein  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  lies,  the  same  statement  would  be  equally 
true  of  the  tariff  controversy.  That  did  not  prevent  Pro¬ 
tection  becoming  a  living  issue  hotly  contested  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not 
generally  considered  a  bad  judge  of  popular  cries,  and  it  is 
significant  that  he  has  been  making  the  return  to  the  gold 
standard  a  subject  of  attack  in  manfy  of  his  recent  speeches 
addressed  to  great  public  audiences. 

This  sudden  forcing  of  the  money  issue  in  the  Budget, 
which  has  robbed  the  Conservative  Government  of  the 
prospect  of  a  prosperity  on  which  they  could  have  based 
their  social  reform  plans,  has  taken  everybody  by  surprise. 
When  Ministers  entered  on  power  they  had  three  interests 
to  consider,  (i)  In  the  first  place  there  was  that  of 
industrial  prosperity.  This  could  be  aimed  at  by  less 
expenditure  and  lower  taxation  :  by  cheap  money,  which 
meant  keeping  the  bank  rate  down,  and  by  a  refusal  to 
force  sterling  up  to  dollar  parity,  which  would  cost  another 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  British  export  goods,  (2)  In 
the  second  place  there  was  that  of  social  reform — the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  masses — the  proof 
that  constitutionalism  was  no  enemy  of  the  worker,  and 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  democracy  to  turn  to  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  a  dominant  Socialist  Government 
in  despair  of  any  hope  that  a  Conservative  Ministry  could 
improve  that  condition. 

(3)  There  was  the  City  interest.  This  requires  to  be 
defined  with  some  caution.  In  the  main  it  represents 
people  who  deal  in  money  internationally  and  lend  money 
to  the  State,  and  to  whose  advantage  it  is  that  money 
should  be  dear  and  Government  securities  enhanced  in 
value.  Their  interest,  at  any  rate  in  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion,  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  industrialists,  masters  and 
men,  because  dear  money  means  restricted  enterprise,  low 
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wages  and  unemployment.  The  great  joint  stock  banks 
stand  half-way  in  this  matter.  Partly  they  represent  the 
City  interest,  but  they  are  also  the  financiers  of  industry, 
and  their  deposits  will  suffer  (as  they  are  doing  now  to  the 
tune  of  forty  millions  loss  in  six  months)  when  the  City 
financier,  as  represented  by  the  Bank  of  England,  cap¬ 
tures  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  attacks  industry 
successfully.  But  the  chairman  of  the  great  joint  stock 
bank  is  far  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  City 
magnate,  whom  he  sees  continually,  than  to  that  of  the 
provincial  manufacturer,  whom  he  sees  seldom. 

Ministers  faced  with  these  three  competing  influences 
had  a  certain  variety  of  choices  before  them.  They  could 
stand  in  with  any  two  at  the  expense  of  the  third,  but  one 
out  of  the  three  must  be  cast  out  into  darkness.  Thus  by 
jettisoning  social  reform  altogether  and  making  drastic 
cuts  in  expenditure  it  might  have  been  possible  to  increase 
the  price  of  money  and  force  sterling  upwards  without 
smashing  our  export  trade,  though  this  is  improbable.  In 
the  second  place  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  ignore  the 
City  interest  altoge1;her,  to  decline  to  force  sterling  up  to 
parity  with  the  dollar,  and  so  to  make  British  industry 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  bear  the  increased  cost  of  the 
pensions  scheme  and  of  other  social  reforms. 

Two  years  of  industrial  prosperity  of  the  type  aimed  at 
by  the  methods  of  Bonar  Law  would  have  made  the 
pensions  scheme  no  additional  burden  on  industry,  when 
ex  hyfothesi  the  figures  of  unemployment  sank  to 
8cx),oc)0,  and  would  cost  industry  nothing  at  all  if  the 
figure  fell  to  below  600,000. 

As  it  is  Ministers  have  chosen  the  third  alternative. 
They  have  given  way  to  the  City  interest  completely,  yet 
gone  forward  with  social  reform,  and  left  economy  and 
industry  entirely  out  in  the  cold.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
long  ago  been  nobbled  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  succumbed  instantly  to  the 
same  influence,  and  between  the  two  of  them  the  return 
to  the  gold  standard  went  through  automatically.  The 
Tory  Social  Reformers  in  the  Cabinet  did  not  understand 
that  they  could  not  have  the  pensions  scheme  and  the  gold 
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standard  without  ruining  industry.  They  were  thinking 
in  a  world  of  tw'o  dimensions  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  dealing  with  a  three-dimension  political  universe. 
And  when  I  wrote  my  prophecy  in  January  last  I  fell  into 
precisely  the  same  error.  Only  when  it  came  to  the  point 
I  would  have  refused  the  gold  standard  and  stood  by  social 
reform.  Such,  however,  is  the  confusion  of  thought  on 
this  matter  in  the  Ministerial  ranks  that  in  July  of  this 
year  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  natur¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  export  trade  of  this  country,  was 
discovered  advancing  arguments  in  favour  of  cheap  credits 
for  our  export  trade,  i.e.,  lending  money  abroad,  in  the 
same  week  that  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
was  glorying  in  the  restriction  by  the  Treasury  of  foreign 
loans  on  the  London  market. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  financial  policy  may  be 
summarised  thus.  Seven  millions  increase  in  estimates. 
Deposits  of  the  joint  stock  banks  down  forty  millions  since 
January.  Exports  down  ten  millions  since  January. 
Balance  of  exports  over  imports  going  or  gone.  (This  is 
particularly  serious,  because  the  Treasury  Committee 
which  advised  the  return  to  the  gold  standard  specially 
said  that  this  policy  would  only  be  safe  so  long  as  we  had 
a  balance  on  our  export  trade.)  Half  a  million  to  Morgans 
for  American  credits.  Loss  of  forty  millions’  worth  (on 
1924  figures)  of  foreign  loans  in  the  London  market, 
money  which  would  have  been  spent  on  British  goods.  All 
British  exports  cost  ten  per  cent,  more  to  foreign  buyers 
since  the  Budget,  the  extra  loss  to  the  coal  trade  alone 
in  two  months  being  nearly  half  a  million  pounds.*  An 
advance  in  the  bank  rate  of  one  per  cent.,  costing  the 
private  British  borrower  eight  and  a  half  millions,  and  the 
taxpayer  six  millions  in  Treasuries,  Unemployment 
increased  by  118,000  since  the  Budget, 

The  worst  has  been  said  of  the  present  Government  at 
the  outset  because  it  is  so  bad  that  it  probably  invalidates 

(i)  This  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  attempt  of  the  coal  owners  to  force 
down  wages,  which  ended  in  a  humiliating  surrender  of  Ministers  to  the 
threats  of  the  'trade  l^nion  Congress  and  a  grant  of  lo  or  24  millions  from 
the  Exchequer  as  a  subsidy  to  wages  and  profits. 
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all  the  excellent  intentions  and  policies  of  its  individual 
members.  In  the  actual  administration  of  their  separate 
offices  many  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  their  friends. 

As  Minister  of  Labour  Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  has 
exhibited  judgment  and  tact  in  dealing  with  the  difficult 
question  of  the  dole.  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister  has  main¬ 
tained  his  well-deserved  reputation  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
though  he  might  remember  with  advantage  that  he  is  the 
natural  spokesman  in  the  Cabinet  of  British  industry  as 
against  the  demands  of  the  Treasury  and  City  interest. 
Lord  Eustace  Percy,  in  face  of  a  heavy  Press  attack,  has 
scored  a  brilliant  success  at  the  Education  Office.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  not  quite  so  good  in  counsel  as  he  is  in 
administration  or  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  had  a  potent  and  excellent  influence  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Cabinet,  and  his  administration  of  India 
has  so  far  been  a  marked  success.  But  someone  made  a 
grave  error  in  trumpeting  in  advance  his  Indian  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  though  it  were  to  enshrine  some 
vital  pronouncement  on  policy.  No  policy,  it  turned  out, 
had  yet  been  submitted  to  the  authorities  in  India.  Lord 
Birkenhead’s  statement  remained,  therefore,  purely  tenta¬ 
tive  in  character.  All  the  people  who  had  been  led  to 
believe  in  an  epoch-making  utterance  were  annoyed,  and 
the  Indian  Secretary  got  a  very  bad  Press. 

Mr.  Amery’s  regime  at  the  Colonial  Office  has  been 
marked  by  the  long-projected  reform  by  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  have  been  placed  in  two  separate  compart¬ 
ments.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has  also  set  a  good 
example  in  visiting  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Governor-General 
of  the  Irish  Free  State,  in  his  official  capacity.  He  has 
thus  made  the  right  move  towards  establishing  between 
the  Free  State  and  Great  Britain  the  kind  of  friendly 
relations  which  should  subsist,  and  do  normally  subsist, 
beween  a  Dominion  and  the  Old  Country.  Mr.  Amery 
would  be  splendid  if  he  were  not  so  much  the  Die-hard 
of  the  last  generation,  whereas  in  years  he  is  quite  young. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  Health  Ministry  by  Mr. 
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Neville  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  it  has  been 
in  the  last  seven  months  partly  a  success  and  partly  a 
failure.  In  pushing  through  the  Pensions  Bill  the  two 
combined  have  shown  marvellous  Parliamentary  dexterity 
and  endurance,  particularly  as  they  had  to  try  to 
carry  the  unpopular  Rating  Bill  as  well  in  Standing 
Committee.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  housing  policy  of 
1922-23  continues  to  reap  a  wonderful  success;  but  he  has, 
in  plain  terms,  funked  the  steel  houses  issue,  so  that  no 
steel  houses  of  any  kind  are  being  built  by  the  munici¬ 
palities.  What  I  said  of  him  in  January  has  proved  true. 
He  will  attack  successfully  on  a  narrow  front,  but  he  has 
not  the  imaginative  courage  to  risk  a  general  assault  on  the 
housing  difficulty.  The  Hon.  E.  L.‘  Wood  has  been  a 
failure  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  through  no  special 
fault  of  his  own.  His  Government  has  no  proposals  to 
make  to  that  Cinderella  of  the  industries  which  agriculture 
cannot  make  to  itself.  The  Home  Secretary  has  so  far 
avoided  making  any  errors  except  those  contained  in  his 
speeches.  Fortunately  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
manage  the  country  during  a  general  strike.  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  has  been  an  admirable  Secretary  of  State  for  Air, 
but  he  does  not  carry  enough  guns  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
constituencies  to  get  the  essential  views  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  through  to  the  countiy.  If  he  is  not  careful  the 
Bridgeman-Beatty  victory  of  the  Admiralty  over  the 
Cabinet  on  the  matter  of  the  cruisers  will  result  in  the 
curtailment  of  his  own  resources.  The  Die-hards  are 
already  threatening  this,  and  if  the  Air  Secretary  is  to  sur¬ 
vive  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  fight.  He  has  plenty  of 
friends  and  brains,  but  he  has  got  to  show  character. 

Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans  has  conducted  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Army  efficiently  and  inconspicuously, 
save  for  the  “  escorted  film  ”  episode.  Mr.  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain  has,  as  I  predicted,  confined  himself  to  foreign 
affairs,  which  are  excluded  from  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Bridgeman  has  forced  a  Cabinet  to  his  will  by  threat 
of  resignation — no  small  achievement  for  a  man  who  is  not 
a  great  national  figure. 

But  no  amount  of  individual  merit  can  make  good  the 
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fundamental  defects  of  the  Baldwin-Churchill  finance. 
The  figures  given  for  industry  and  employment  are  ap¬ 
palling.  Even  a  .Socialist  Government,  so  long  as  it 
refused  to  bow  down  to  the  Bank  of  England,  could  not 
have  produced  such  a  disaster  in  the  time. 

In  the  face  of  increasing  expenditure,  a  falling  export 
trade  and  rising  unemployment,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
an  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  conduct  of  affairs  has 
developed.  Ministers  have  frequently  explained  that 
Governments  can  do  little  to  help  industry — which  under 
a  Free  Trade  system  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true — but  they 
have  never  explained  why  they  should  have  hampered 
British  industry  in  every  conceivable  way.  This  point  of 
criticism  has  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  effectively 
developed  by  the  Oppositions  at  Westminster  because  no 
one  imagines  that  a  Liberal  Party  which  definitely  aban¬ 
doned  its  Gladstonian  and  laissez  faire  traditions  (except 
of  Free  Trade)  in  1906,  and  became  a  profuse  spender  of 
public  money,  would  prove  more  economical.  It  is 
ridiculous,  of  course,  to  associate  the  Socialist  Party  with 
the  idea  of  sparing  industry  or  the  taxpayer,  except  in  so 
far  as  expert  Chancellors  like  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  know 
that  national  bankruptcy  and  ruin  must  follow  most  of  the 
measures  advocated  by  his  supporters.  In  fact  the  Radical 
Left  and  the  Socialists  only  contributed  one  constructive 
criticism  of  the  Pensions  Bill — that  it  should  be  made  non¬ 
contributory  ! 

Obviously  the  taxpayer  and  the  industrialist  had  to  look 
elsewhere  if  they  were  to  find  any  hope  of  relief  from 
Mr.  Churchill’s  financial  policy.*  Sir  Robert  Horne,  speak¬ 
ing  for  Big  Industry,  has  raised  a  flickering  voice  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Pensions  Bill.  But 
the  tone  of  remonstrance  employed  was  such  as  to  convince 
an  astute  party  manager  that  he  ran  no  real  risk  in  ignoring 
the  criticisms  of  men  who  did  not  mean  to  fight  at  any  cost. 

(i)  They  might  have  turned  naturally  enough  to  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries,  a  very  powerful  organisation  with  large  political  funds  at  its 
disposal,  and  well  represented  in  the  Conservative  ranks  at  Westminster. 
This  body  has  contented  itself  with  a  few  feeble  ‘  protests  against  Mr. 
Churchill’s  finance. 
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The  great  industrialist  is  a  very  poor  politician,  and  when 
it  comes  to  influencing  national  policy  he  will  be  beaten  by 
the  City  and  the  Caucus  every  time. 

The  other  oppositions  being  inoperative,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  public,  which  had  been  led  to  expect  less  expenditure, 
lower  taxes,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry  from  a 
l  ory  Ministry,  turned  to  the  popular  Press  to  express  their 
grievance.  This  expression  they  certainly  received  in  full 
measure,  and  indeed  they  had  no  other  resource  save  in  the 
Dally  Express  and  the  Daily  Mail.  The  Times,  repre¬ 
senting  the  City  interest,  was  so  far  placated  by  the  return 
to  the  gold  standard  that  it  would  not  say  a  word  against 
the  burden  imposed  by  the  Pensions  Bill.  The  attack 
from  the  popular  Conservative  Press  took  two  distinct 
forms.  Lord  Rothermere  objected  to  the  action  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  the  estimates.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  on  the  other 
hand,  attacked  the  whole  monetary  policy  of  the  Govern-  ^ 
ment  as  realised  in  the  return  of  the  gold  standard.  When 
such  an  assault  is  made.  Ministerial  apologists.  Coalition, 
Conservative,  or  Socialist,  always  attribute  it  to  some  kind 
of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  fourth  estate.  A 
study  of  the  files  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily  Express 
since  the  Armistice  does  not  bear  out  this  suggestion.  The 
Harmsworth  Press  has  always  been  anti-waste,  and  the  Daily 
Express  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  Mr.  Churchill  therefore  challenged,  as  he  him¬ 
self  had  the  courage  and  intelligence  to  recognise  in 
his  very  last  utterance  of  the  session,  two  separate 
Press  antagonists  in  his  Budget  speech.  The  opposition 
which  he  encountered  was  distinct  and  not  concerted — one 
section  objecting  mainly  to  the  Chancellor’s  expenditure, 
and  the  other  principally  to  his  monetary  policy.  The 
deadliness  of  the  assault  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  people  who  normally  vote  Conservative,  certainly 
voted  Conservative  last  time,  and  whose  general  interest 
and  sympathy  on  these  issues  lies  with  the  newspaper  view 
and  not  with  the  politicians’  policy.  A  slow  but  growing 
estrangement  is  thus  being  set  up  between  the  Ministry 
and  great  masses  of  its  supporters  in  the  country. 
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Can  Mr.  Baldwin  ride  out  and  weather  the  storm?  Much 
depends  on  what  view  is  taken  of  the  Premier’s  ability  and 
character — a  question  I  have  left  to  the  last.  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
career,  during  these  months  has  been  watched  with  con¬ 
siderable  curiosity.  The  country  had  not  made  up  its 
mind  about  him  during  his  first  brief  administration.  It 
was  not  even  clear  whether  he  was  a  cautious  man  or  a 
plunger.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  not  intellectually 
made  of  Prime  Ministerial  timber,  but  neither  were  C.B. 
or  Lord  Liverpool,  both  very  successful  party  chiefs  in 
office.  The  Prime  Minister  early  in  the  year  seemed  to 
be  attempting  to  get  some  definite  idea  of  his  personality 
across  the  footlights  to  the  public.  He  spoke  a  great  deal 
in  the  country,  but  more  at  university  clubs  and  gatherings 
than  at  party  mass  meetings.  He  obviously  took  great 
pains  with  his  speeches,  which  often  treated  political  sub¬ 
jects  in  rather  a  non-political  way.  His  pronouncements 
had  good  passages  in  them,  but  they  were  rather  inchoate 
in  their  grammar  and  slightly  confused  in  their  ultimate 
conclusions,  and  seemed  to  deal  with  the  will  rather  than 
the  way.  The  public  were  a  trifle  bewildered  :  perhaps 
the  orator  was  himself.  They  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  aiming  to  reach  an  oratory  of  the  Rose- 
berian  type  or  aspiring  to  be  thought  a  thinker  like  Lord 
Balfour.  For  the  last  two  months  this  special  tap  of  Prime 
Ministerial  eloquence  has  been  turned  off,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  gone  back  to  the  mass  meeting. 

Assiduous  if  inconspicuous  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  apparently  completely  under  Mr.  Churchill’s  domina¬ 
tion,  the  Premier  appeared  to  be  settling  down  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  cypher  in  his  own  administration.  Suddenly  as 
at  a  trumpet  call  Mr.  Baldwin  leapt  from  slumber  to  crush 
the  Political  Levy  Bill,  a  measure  either  dangerous  or 
futile,  but  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  a  Tory  extremist  and 
to  some  sensible  men  as  well.  In  a  few  days  he  had 
handled  a  difficult  internal  situation  with  force  and 
decision;  delivered  a  Parliamentary  speech  entirely  siii 
generis,  and  one  which  will  live  in  political  memory;  de¬ 
livered  several  orations  in  the  provinces — half  sermon, 
half  politics — on  industrial  peace,  which  pointed  in  no 
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special  direction;  and  then  relapsed  into  passivity  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  been  aroused.  Truly  a  puzzling 
character. 

The  cruiser  problem  of  July  showed  a  totally  different 
being  to  the  Premier  of  the  Political  Levy  crisis.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  undoubtedly  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord 
Birkenhead’s  Committee  in  refusing  the  Admiralty 
demands,  and  he  had  two-thirds  of  the  Cabinet  with  him. 
He  utterly  failed  to  give  any  lead  to  the  economists  when 
the  pinch  came  and  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Mr. 
Bridgeman  and  Lord  Beatty.  Or  in  the  alternative  he 
suddenly  changed  his  advisers  and  mentality,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  Mr.  Churchill  overboard,  fell  back  under  the  old 
dominant  influence  of  1923,  Mr.  Amery  and  Mr.  J.  C.  C. 
Davidson.  Mr.  Churchill  suffered  a  cruel  blow,  and  the 
Die-hard  Morning  Post  felt  emboldened  to  call  for  his 
resignation  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
some  purely  imaginary  intrigue.  But  the  Premier  was  as 
badly  damaged  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Finally  came  the  Prime  Minister’s  last  minute  surrender 
to  thfe  trade  union  threats  of  a  general  strike — a  subsidy  to 
coal  vehemently  rejected  on  a  Thursday  and  as  swiftly 
conceded  on  a  Friday — events  which  have  shaken  Toryism 
itself  and  Tory  belief  in  its  chief  to  their  very  foundations. 

Taking  Mr.  Baldwin’s  general  tendency  throughout — 
while  admitting  the  exceptions — he  has  been,  as  I 
predicted,  a  man  with  no  clear  dominant  policy. 
He  is  rather  a  man  of  compromises  and  Commissions.-**' 
I  hese  latter  multiply  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  track  of  them.  A  new  one  is  born  every 
few  days.  F3ven  so,  in  the  innumerable  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittees  many  of  the  decisions  which  should  have  been 
the  Premier’s  have  really  been  taken  by  Lord  Birkenhead, 
who  at  least  is  not  a  timorous  soul  or  an  undecided  mind. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  sustained  leadership  the 
Government  is  not  working  harmoniously  towards  any 
definite  objective.  In  one  month  the  Premier  rushes  at  a 
vast  pensions  scheme,  and  it  is  as  awkward  for  the  Tory 
social  reformer  to  get  more  than  he  asks  than  to  get  less; 
in  another  he  falls  back  on  the  Die-hards  and  the 
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Admiralty.  The  Ministry  thus  lacks  central  direction. 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  lack  of  intellectual  clarity  is  at  the  root  of 
the  mischief.  He  is  too  much  of  the  opinion  that  good 
intentions  justify  blunders.  They  do  not.  Meantime  the 
score  of  expense  against  the  taxpayer  mounts,  and  the 
turmoil  in  industry  grows.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it? 
According  to  the  form  book,  the  Conservative  Government 
ought  to  maintain  itself  in  power  until  the  end  of  its  term. 
Then  if  Conservative  Downing  Street  has  not  made  up  its 
quarrel  with  Conservative  Fleet  Street,  and  if  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  has  got  the  mastery  of  hiS  extremists,  a 
.Socialist  Government  will  be  returned  to  power. 

But  of  course  in  the  interval  anything  may  happen.  The 
Ministry  may  see  the  errors  of  its  financial  ways  and  trade 
might  improve.  On  the  other  hand,  some  complete 
disaster  may  overtake  the  Conservative  handling  of  the 
industrial  situation  and  volley  Mr.  Lloyd  George  back 
into  power.  Miracles,  or  at  least  surprising  events,  often 
happen  in  politics,  and  with  so  strange  a  personality  as 
Mr.  Baldwin  in  charge  they  are  more  likely  to  happen 
than  ever. 


SECURITY:  THE  NEXT  STEP 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  reply  of  the  German  Government  to  the  French  Note 
of  June  1 6th  respecting  the  proposals  for  a  Pact  of 
Security  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy.  It  was  marked  by  none  of  the  gaticherie  which 
so  often  mars  the  communications  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 
Courteous  and  dignified  in  tone,  it  heightened  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  sincerity  and  honesty  produced  by  the  German 
Government’s  first  offer  of  a  Pact  of  Security  on  February 
9lh  of  this  year.  Moreover,  it  had  the  great  merit  of 
bringing  public  opinion  in  Europe  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  the  international  situation. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Armistice  Germany  adopted 
the  tone  of  one  of  the  great  Powers  dealing  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  other  Powers.  A  little  shocking  this  to 
the  nerves  of  some  people,  but  if  the  Pact  is  to  go  through 
it  must  be  discussed  on  this  basis.  The  former  Allies  must 
change  their  language  in  talking  to  Germany  if  they  want 
her  to  work  with  them  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations.  In 
making  their  contribution  to  the  security  of  Europe  the 
Germans  have  let  it  be  understood  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  treated  as  a  conquered  nation  on  whom  terms  are  to  be 
imposed,  but  demand  that  their  sentiments  and  opinions 
shall  be  treated  with  respect.  The  key  to  the  meaning  of 
the  German  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  about  the 
essential  requirements  of  equality  and  reciprocity  which, 
according  to  the  German  Government,  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Press  in  this  country  found  in  the  German  Note 
further  evidence  of  a  desire  for  peace.  The  French  Press 
was  not  so  friendly.  But  even  Pertinax  was  constrained 
to  admire  the  skill  of  Herr  Stresemann’s  moves  on  the 
diplomatic  chessboard,  and  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  being  invited 
to  Geneva  to  talk  with  M.  Briand  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
about  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
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The  Temps  maintained  that,  however  difficult  and  delicate 
the  negotiations  might  prove,  the  essential  thing  was  that 
the  German  Note  left  the  door  open  for  discussion,  since 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  sincere  desire  for  a  settlement. 

M.  Briand,  with  his  customary  energy,  began  at  once  to 
draft  a  reply  to  the  German  Note.  Its  most  satisfactory 
feature  from  the  Allied  point  of  view  was  the  importance 
which  the  German  Government  attached  to  the  entry  of 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Luther 
Cabinet  are  in  effect  prepared  to  make  the  League  the 
pivot  on  which  the  Security  Pact  is  to  work.  They  are 
ready  to  link  up  the  two  problems  of  security  and  the 
entrance  of  Germany  into  the  League,  although  objecting 
to  any  compulsion  being  brought  to  bear  on  Germany  to 
enter  the  League  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  Pact.  At 
the  same  time  the  German  reply  makes  it  clear  that  Ger¬ 
many  objects  to  coming  into  the  League  if  she  is  compelled 
to  subscribe  to  all  the  obligations  of  Article  i6  of  the 
Covenant.  She  holds  that  she  cannot  in  her  disarmed 
condition  join  in  the  sanctions  against  an  aggressor  nation 
without  laying  herself  open  to  the  danger  of  being  drawn 
into  a  conflict  between  other  nations  in  which  Germany, 
unable  to  defend  herself,  might  become  the  scene  of  a 
devastating  war.  I'he  British  view  is  that  Germany  need 
not  be  afraid  of  such  a  situation  arising,  because  no  general 
in  the  world  would  launch  an  army  across  Germany  if  the 
German  Government  could  not  guarantee  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  Thus  if  Russia  were  to  attack  Poland,  the 
question  of  a  French  army  marching  across  Germany  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  treating  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  hostile  country  in  consequence  would  not  arise. 
But  this  reasoning  does  not  satisfy  German  public  opinion, 
which  is  obsessed  with  the  danger  of  the  dnrchmarsch,  or 
the  right  of  transit  across  her  territory  which  Germany, 
according  to  Article  i6,  would  be  obliged  to  grant.  As 
the  German  Government  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
the  German  people  that  they  are  right  in  asking  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  League  unless  this  olijection  is  met  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  German  point  of  view. 

It  was  explained  in  greater  detail  than  in  the  German 
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Note  in  an  article  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  from  which  I 
take  the  following  quotation  : — 

Article  16  is  then  of  minor  importance  only?  It  has  a  special 
importance  for  France  and  England,  for  our  acceptance  of  the  Article, 
quite  apart  from  all  other  consequences,  would  immediately  be  held  by 
the  Muscovites  to  be  at  least  an  unfriendly  act  which  would  completely 
sever  us  from  Russia.  A  one-sided  agreement  with  Russia  would  certainly 
be  an  act  of  amazing  folly ;  all  relations  with  Russia,  as,  indeed,  the  trade 
negotiations  have  proved,  are  extraordinarily  difhcult  and  fruitless.  But 
just  as  little  do  we  need,  without  seeing  the  advantages  more  clearly,  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  anti-Russian  front  by  England  and 
Russia  by  means  of  a  League  paragraph,  while  M.  Hcrbette  offers  Franco- 
Polish  concessions  at  Moscow.  Article  16  might  some  day  be  of 
extraordinary  importance  if  the  League  troops  were  able  to  come  in  from 
the  west  and  the  Russians  from  the  east,  and  Communists  and  Radical- 
Nationalists  desired  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  League  forces  across  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  reinforcement  of  Poland.  What  German  Government  that 
burdened  itself  with  such  responsibilities  could  survive  such  a  fearful 
commotion  ? 

The  writer  proceeds  to  point  a  warning  from  the  treaty 
with  Austria,  which,  enclosing  Imperial  Germany  in  a  shirt 
of  Nessus,  brought  it  to  ruin.  “  Therefore  let  Germany 
beware  of  any  treaty  that  might  force  her  into  war.”  More¬ 
over,  Germany,  according  to  the  same  argument,  would 
place  herself  utterly  in  the  wrong  if  she  undertook  the 
obligations  of  Article  i6  without  intending  to  carry 
them  out. 

Here  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  deadlock,  for  France  refuses 
to  allow  Germany  to  enter  the  League  unless  she  accepts 
all  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant.  But  the  very  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  language  which  the  German  Government  uses 
in  its  reply  on  the  question  of  Germany’s  admission  into 
the  League  implies  that  there  is  room  for  compromise. 
Herr  Stresemann,  while  arguing  that  Germany  can  become 
a  member  of  the  League  only  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
if  her  disarmament  is  followed  by  general  disarmament, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  is  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  the  immediate  entrance  of  Germany  into  the  League 
if  a  solution  can  be  found  to  tide  over  the  time  until 
general  disarmament  has  been  effected.  The  solution,  he 
adds,  must  take  account  of  the  military  and  economic  as 
well  as  the  geographical  position  of  Germany. 

Now  this  means,  I  am  told,  that  Germany’s  objection  to 
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going  to  Geneva  could  be  removed  if  she  received  an 
assurance  from  the  League  or  the  other  Powers  directly 
concerned  in  the  Pact  that  due  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  difficulties  of  her  position.  She  wants  this 
assurance  before  she  enters  the  League,  and  in  the  event 
of  other  Powers  disarming  she  would  no  longer  require 
exceptional  treatment.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  solution  of  the  problem  if  France  did  not  insist  that 
Germany  should  enter  the  League  unconditionally  while 
objecting  to  Germany  linking  up  the  question  of  her  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  League  with  disarmament.  French  opinion, 
which  is  always  suspicious  of  any  suggestion  that  Germany 
makes,  sees  some  dark  design  in  this.  Herr  Stresemann, 
however,  is  perfectly  entitled  to  point  out  that,  according 
to  Part  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  undertook 
to  disarm  “  in  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of 
the  general  disarmament  of  all  nations.”  By  doing  so, 
although  nervous  diplomatists  would  prefer  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  not  be  raised,  Germany  reminds  us  all  that 
disarmament  is  the  key  to  peace  and  that  the  problem  of 
security  will  not  be  solved  by  Pacts  alone.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  so  important  for  Germany  in  her  own  interest  to  enter 
the  League,  that  she  would  be  well  advised  not  to  press  too 
hard  for  special  consideration.  Once  she  has  a  seat  on 
the  Council  of  the  League,  she  will  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  make  her  voice  heard  on  all  these  questions. 
She  should  come  in  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
League  to  take  her  special  difficulties  in  tendering  military 
assistance  to  the  League  into  account.  If  she  insists  on 
preliminary  conditions  in  her  favour  she  will  run  the 
danger  that  the  Council  of  the  League  will  refuse  to  make 
any  exception  in  her  case.  While  Great  Britain  is  most 
anxious  that  Germany  should  enter  the  League,  it  will 
stand  by  F" ranee  in  opposing  her  demand  for  exceptional 
treatment. 

If  Germany  refuses  to  enter  the  League  the  Pact  will 
go  by  the  board.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
Germany’s  fears  can  be  removed  with  a  little  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  her 
relations  with  Russia  will  not  be  improved  by  Germany 
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entering  the  League,  and  that  if  she  is  willing  to  face  this 
danger  her  path  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  A 
more  difficult  matter  to  settle  is  the  problem  of  Germany’s 
relations  to  France  in  view  of  the  guarantee  which  the 
French  insist  on  giving  to  the  German-Polish  arbitration 
treaty.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Germany  and  Poland 
should  be  engaged  in  a  quarrel  at  present  on  the  question 
of  the  expulsion  of  German  subjects  from  Poland.  Poland 
had  no  floubt  the  right  to  expel  the  8,000  Germans  who 
refused  to  accept  Polish  nationality.  But  this  was  certain 
to  be  met  with  reprisals  from  Germany  in  the  expulsion 
of  a  similar  number  of  Polish  subjects  from  German 
territory,  whom  the  German  Government  has  an  equal 
right  to  deport.  The  German  Government  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  glad  to  have  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude 
if  its  own  subjects  in  the  territory  ceded  to  Poland  had 
been  allow-ed  to  stay  in  their  homes.  In  this  matter,  thefe- 
fore,  Poland  would  appear  to  have  adopted  a  provocative 
policy. 

And  now',  unfortunately,  a  tariff  war  threatens  still 
further  to  estrange  the  two  countries.  At  the  same  time 
the  French  Press  has  not  mended  matters  by  placing  all 
the  blame  on  Germany  and  pointing  the  moral  that  the 
whip  hand  should  be  kept  over  Germany  in  her  dealings 
with  Poland.  The  best  way  of  breaking  this  vicious  circle 
of  mistrust  and  suspicion  in  which  the  relations  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland  are  involved  lies  in  the  conclusion  of  an 
arbitration  treaty  for  the  establi-shment  of  conciliation 
committees  to  deal  with  all  such  disputes.  This  was  what 
Germany  suggested  in  her  Note  of  February,  but  so  long 
as  Poland  is  supported  by  France  in  her  uncompromising 
attitude  to  Germany  any  attempt  at  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  Germany  is  rendered  most  difficult. 

What  has  recently  occurred  has  stiffened  the  Germans 
in  their  belief  that  it  would  be  futile  and  dangerous  to 
enter  into  arbitration  treaties  either  with  Poland  or  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  if  France  insisted  on  giving  a  guarantee,  to  these 
treaties.  There  w'ould  be  no  sense  from  the  German  point 
of  view  in  Germany  endeavouring  to  compose  her  differ¬ 
ences  with  Poland,  for  instance,  if  France  were  always  at 
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hand  to  take  the  Polish  side  against  Germany  as  the  final 
arbiter  in  any  dispute.  Moreover,  the  French  view  of  the 
kind  of  arbitration  treaties  that  are  permissible  between 
Germany  and  her  neighbours  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  German  idea  of  what  these 
treaties  should  be.  The  Germans  are  thinking  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  treaties  {V ergleichverirdge)  on  the 
lines  of  the  treaties  they  have  concluded,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  League  for  such  treaties,  with 
Finland  and  Switzerland.  They  provide  for  no  binding 
procedure.  But  such  treaties  would,  according  to  the 
German  conception,  practically  exclude  the  danger  of  a 
conflict,  since  a  period  of  six  months  is  provided  as  the 
stipulated  time  for  the  arbitral  procedure.  Such  a  period 
would,  moreover,  leave  time  for  the  machinery  of  the 
League  to  be  brought  into  operation,  if  the  arbitral  court 
failed  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement. 

The  best  way  to  obviate  the  danger  of  separate  action 
by  France  would  be  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  that  no 
third  party  should  have  the  right,  as  the  guarantor  of  an 
arbitration  treaty  or  existing  frontiers,  to  take  action  save 
under  a  direct  mandate  from  the  League.  The  Belgian 
Government  support  the  British  view  as  to  circumstances 
in  which  a  casus  foederis  or  a  casus  belli  should  come  into 
operation,  desiring  to  make  the  Pact  pivot  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  decision  of  the  League  as  to  when  sanctions  should 
be  taken.  The  Belgians,  whose  territory  might  become 
the  scene  of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany,  naturally 
desire  to  limit  the  right  of  France  to  march  across  the 
demilitarised  zone  to  attack  the  Germans  in  virtue  of  the 
French  claim  to  decide  when  a  flagrant  act  of  aggression 
had  taken  place  by  Germany,  either  in  Eastern  or  Western 
Europe.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  appeared  in  his  letter  on 
June  8th  to  M.  Briand  to  go  beyond  what  public  opinion 
in  this  country  would  permit  in  conceding  to  the  French 
the  right  to  take  automatic  action  against  the  Germans  in 
virtue  of  the  French  commitments  to  Poland,  learned  in 
the  interval  before  M.  Briand  paid  his  visit  to  London  in 
August  something  about  the  opinion  of  the  Dominions  on 
this  matter.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  negotiations  at 
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Geneva  did  not  commit  the  British  Government  to  any 
decision,  and  that  Mr.  .Chamberlain  was  able  to  start  the 
conversations  in  London  with  a  clean  slate.  Stiffened  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  who  re¬ 
mained  in  town,  he  was  able  to  make  it  absolutely  plain 
to  M.  Briand  that  this  country  could  not  be  involved  in 
any  commitments  outside  the  guarantee  for  the  Western 
frontiers,  and  that  this  guarantee  must  be  interpreted  as 
giving  Great  Britain  a  free  hand  to  decide  when  a  case  for 
war  had  arisen.  If  there  is  the  remotest  danger  of  our 
being  drawn  automatically  to  war  against  our  will  and 
better  judgment  we  had  far  better  keep  out  of  the  Pact. 

For  in  that  case  public  opinion  in  this  country  and  the 
Dominions  would  certainly  be  against  our  intervention. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
conversations  with  the  French  Foreign  Secretary  in 
London  was  to  persuade  him  to  limit  the  right  of  France 
to  take  automatic  action  in  the  event  of  alleged  flagrant 
aggression  by  Germany — flagrant  in  this  sense  being  given 
a  far  wider  meaning  than  the  British  Government  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit. 

The  French  have  now  agreed  to  a  conference  in  which 
the  Germans  shall  take  part,  and  all  these  questions  shall 
be  discussed.  But  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  French 
view  of  the  Pact  to  that  of  the  British  still  remains.  I 
might  say  not  only  the  British  view  but  the  Belgian  and 
the  German  view,  which  are  also  opposed  to  the  French 
claim  that  France  should  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
gravity  of  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  Pact  or  the 
treaties  of  arbitration  without  reference  to  the  League. 

But  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  M.  Briand  as  to  the  answer  which  should  be  sent 
to  the  German  reply  to  the  French  Note  of  last  June. 

The  answer  is  to  inform  Germany  that  she  must  enter  the 

League  unconditionally,  and  that  there  can  be  no  revision 

of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  modification  of  the  military 

occupation  of  the  Rhineland  under  the  Treaty.  But  this  I 

does  not  mean  that  Germany  may  not  appeal  in  the  future  j 

under  Article  XIX  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  for  a 

reconsideration  of  the  Upper  Silesian  question  or  the  | 
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Danzic  corridor  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  She 
will  certainly  require  an  assurance  that  the  Pact  shall  not 
operate  to  deprive  her  of  this  advantage. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  any  of  these  issues  until 
Germany  is  called  into  consultation,  as  M.  Briand  himself 
admitted  in  the  communique  which  was  published  before 
he  left  London.  This  was  a  notable  admission  on  his  part 
of  the  right  of  Germany  to  have  a  final  voice  in  the 
deliberations.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fate  of 
Europe  must  ultimately  depend  on  the  spirit  of  good  will 
in  which  any  scheme  for  security  against  war  is  worked. 
Germany  must  loyally  co-operate  with  her  former  enemies 
and  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge.  If  the  Pact  is  to 
work,  France  must  surrender  her  right  to  hold  the  sword 
over  Germany  and  learn  to  rely  on  the  League  to  decide 
between  her  and  Germany.  If  after  Germany  has  signed 
the  Pact,  the  Rhineland  could  be  freed  from  the  occupation 
of  the  Allied  troops,  moderate  German  opinion  would  be 
immensely  strengthened,  and  the  demilitarised  zone  could 
be  made  a  much  more  effective  barrier  betw’een  France  and 
Germany.  Cologne  should  at  least  be  evacuated  without 
delay,  and  the  garrisons  reduced  in  the  rest  of  the  occupied 
zone.  Our  part  is  to  bring  the  French  and  Germans 
together  to  work  wdth  us  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  revival  of  prosperity  in  Europe.  And  in  working  for 
this  end  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments,  without  which  Europe  will 
never  be  safe  from  war. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  IRELAND 


By  “  Macdara  ” 

From  1916  to  the  Civil  War  the  Irish  of  all  classes  were 
ready  to  give  their  lives  for  a  national  ideal,  so  fanatical 
was  their  faith  that  they  greeted  death  proudly  and  were 
almost  jealous  of  his  chosen  company.  Thrice  tragic 
contrast  then  to  the  Irish  of  to-day,  who  apparently  will 
not  even  lend  their  hoarded  wealth  to  physic  Ireland’s 
dying  trade  !  Foreign  capital  is  feeding  her,  and  her 
people  are  apparently  troubling  very  little  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  economic  conquest  which,  from  their  point  of 
view,  might  well  prove  more  fatal  to  nationality  than  the 
severest  political  dictatorship. 

The  extraordinary  fact  is  that  the  Irish,  both  through 
their  banks  and  personally,  are  sending  their  millions  of 
capital  to  England  and  America  for  investment,  while  the 
English,  Americans,  Belgians  and  Germans  are  sending 
theirs  to  Ireland.  The  Germans  have  already  been  given 
the  control  for  many  years  to  come  of  the  Free  State 
electricity  supply,  and  the  Belgians  have  the  monopoly  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  at  which  they  may  possibly  make 
a  very  large  fortune.  Representatives  of  American  syndi¬ 
cates  have  recently  been  here  contemplating  the  buying 
over  of  two  Irish  banks  and  of  the  financing  of  several 
other  industries.  Foreigners  are,  in  a  word,  taking  much 
more  trouble  to  keep  the  Irish  from  emigration  and  to 
stabilise  their  industrial  outlook  than  the  Irish  are  taking 
for  themselves. 

Capitalists  are  not  philanthropists,  so  they  have 
obviously  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  their  Irish 
enterprises  will  pay  them  good  dividends;  the  puzzle  is 
why  the  Irish  banks  and  investors  are  not  securing  Irish 
profits  for  themselves.  Possibly  they  think  that  the  Irish 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  deal  more  pleasantly  with 
foreigners  than  they  do  with  their  own,  .and  are  even  more 
likely  in  possible  warfare  to  spare  the  foreigner  when  they 
are  never  likely  to  spare  their  own. 
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The  immediate  result  of  the  coming  of  foreign  capital 
and  managers  of  capital  is  essentially  healthy  for  Ireland. 
Her  people  are  talking  commerce  instead  of  politics,  and 
daily  intercourse  with  foreign  diplomacy  and  methods  is 
teaching  them  to  control  their  own  passionate  tempers. 
They  are  finding  there  are  other  ways  to  conquer  than  with 
guns. 

When  there  is  a  chance  of  opening  up  a  new  factory 
leaders  of  all  sides  have  to  modify  their  language  because, 
if  they  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  an  industry,  they 
will  have  to  face  the  guns  of  their  own  hungry  followers. 
Men,  too,  who  formerly  faced  each  other  over  their 
rifle-butts  are  perforce  learning  serenely  to  discuss 
business  in  the  counting  house  and  on  the  factory  bench. 

And  busy  men  forget  their  hatreds.  Successful  men 
don’t  want  to  use  their  guns.  Morally  and  for  the  moment 
Ireland  is  gaining  much  from  foreigners. 

This  forced  interchange  of  views,  in  an  atmosphere 
which  every  side  for  its  own  sake  is  bound  to  keep  peaceful, 
will  have  far-reaching  results.  In  this  grey  old  world  there 
is  no  more  powerful  argument,  no  such  irresistible  leveller 
of  old  political  landmarks,  as  business  interests.  And 
business  interests,  entirely  apart  from  politics,  are  at  work 
in  Ireland  now,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

English,  German,  and  Belgian  trading  interests  are  each 
and  all  careful  not  to  side  with  either  one  or  the  other 
political  party,  for  they  realise  that  any  one  of  the  political 
divisions  here  may  equally  upset  the  neighbourhood  and 
ruin  the  prospects  of  their  latest  factory.  They  therefore 
not  only  remain  neutral  themselves  but  have  a  very  strong 
desire  to  make  the  rival  parties  at  peace  with  one  another. 

Business  representatives,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests 
concerned,  will  go  further,  and  will  unscrupulously  take 
steps  that  no  politician  dare  even  contemplate.  That  is 
what  is  happening  in  Ireland.  Foreign  business  interests, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  existence,  are  determined  to 
find  a  way  to  dismantle  the  guns. 

It  is,  if  one  may  say  so,  not  only  the  Irish  who  are  being 
educated,  but  English  and  foreign  interests  who,  meeting 
the  Irish  for  the  first  time  in  circumstances  where  they 
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have  mutual  instead  of  opposing  interests,  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  totally  different  point  of  view  of  the 
latter.  To  realise  that  the  Irishman’s  mind  is  so  different 
from  the  Englishman’s,  that  he  is  constitutionally  unable 
to  accept  the  same  arguments,  is  the  biggest  English 
achievement  in  which  Ireland  has  been  concerned  for  a 
century.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  urgent 
need  for  food  and  work,  and  deserted  by  the  majority  of 
their  own  capitalists,  are  in  a  more  reasonable  frame  of 
mind  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 

In  other  words,  capitalists  with  an  eye  on  the  unexplored 
wealth  of  the  Free  State,  Irish  political  leaders  watching 
the  emigrant  ships,  and  the  people  themselves  wanting 
food  and  work — all  are  willing  to  make  a  non-political 
deal  which  will  overpower  politics. 

The  deal,  of  course,  must  essentially  consist,  if  business 
interests  are  to  be  secured,  of  action  whereby  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  civil  strife  in  the  near  future  may  be  prohibited. 
For  this  the  Irish  themselves  must  be  made  more  nation¬ 
ally  content,  and  the  Republicans  must  participate  in  the 
Free  State  Bail.  To  do  this  the  oath,  which  counts  to  no 
Irishman  and  irritates  all,  will  have  to  be  altered.  It  can 
of  course  be  done  under  the  Constitution  within  eight 
years,  and  as  Ireland  can  be  made  a  paying  proposition 
for  no  one  until  all  the  people  are  represented  in  their  Par¬ 
liament,  such  an  alteration  will  meet  with  surprisingly  little 
opposition  here  or,  if  report  speaks  truly,  in  England. 
Apart  from  the  need  of  keeping  the  country  quiet  and 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  any  more  warfare,  business  in¬ 
terests  here  want  an  effective  opposition  in  the  Bail.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  business 
men  here  have  already  acted  as  intermediaries  between  the 
Free  State  Ministry  and  the  Republicans,  and  though 
unsuccessful  have  never  wholly  given  up  their  efforts. 

The  Free  State  Ministry  is  extremely  autocratic,  and  as 
it  has  no  check  and  no  possibility  of  defeat  during  its 
steam-roller  career,  business  men  accuse  it  of  being  quite 
indifferent  to  every  public  claim  that  is  in  conflict  with 
its  secret  party  decisions.  The  Irish  business  world  wants 
a  constitutional  opposition  in  the  Bail,  and  will  go  almost 
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any  lengths  to  obtain  it.  If  in  obtaining  an  opposition 
they  can  achieve  the  dual  object  of  exercising  a  check  on 
the  Free  State  Ministry  and  can  persuade  the  Re[)ublicans 
to  take  part  in  the  existing  Government,  the  commercial 
interests  in  Ireland  will  be  very  happy  indeed.  They  hate 
the  Republicans,  but  business  deals  necessitate  strange 
bedfellows. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Republicans  arc  willing 
to  negotiate,  if  rumour  speaks  true.  The  Free  State 
Ministry,  who  would  be  threatened  on  every  division  with 
defeat,  probably  do  not  like  the  pro.sj)ect  at  all,  but  the 
demands  of  the  incoming  capitalists  and  the  necessity  for 
raising  loans  from  the  business  interests  here  will  probably 
carry  the  day. 

If  present  indications  hold,  commercial  interests  in  the 
Free  State  will  conquer  politicians  and  establish  political 
peace. 

The  result,  for  some  years  at  least,  will  be  a  well-fed 
people,  a  Mecca  for  capitalists,  a  peaceful  land,  a  pleasant 
neighbour. 

But  in  the  future?  One  cannot  say.  It  possibly 
depends  on  how  far  foreign  capitalists  take  or  try  to  take 
control,  if  they  are  content  to  make  money  or  if  they  will 
try  to  make  politics  in  Ireland.  And  it  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  which  foreign  race  is  going  to  be 
the  premier  financial  interest,  whether  it  is  going  to  absorb 
or  be  absorbed  by  the  Irish,  in  other  words  just  what  part 
the  financial  interests  will  take  in  the  inevitable  Gaelic 
revival. 

Whatever  the  far.-off  results  may  be,  however,  Ireland 
cannot  fail  to  gain  now  by  learning  a  good  deal  of  cosmo¬ 
politanism  and  a  good  deal  of  business  methods.  Even  if 
in  years  to  come  the  Gaelic  League  succeed  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  of  turning  her  into  a  Gaelic  State,  and  the  ideal  at 
least  is  a  beautiful  one,  her  knowledge  of  business  methods 
will  surely  benefit  her. 

Now  as  to  the  nation  whose  money  and  influence  is 
most  likely  to  control  here.  I  say  advisedly  control,  for 
"although  the  Irish  customs  are  the  ostensible  reasons  for 
foreign  firms  opening  here,  it  naturally  follows  that  as 
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any  country  establishes  its  business  connections  and  pre¬ 
sumably  has  its  political  advisers,  they  will  insist  with 
increasing  force  that  Ireland’s  customs  do  not  operate 
against  their  own  country. 

Germany  and  Belgium  are  so  far  the  only  two 
countries  which  have  established  large  interests  with  Irish 
Government  support,  but  American  financiers  are  active 
in  their  enquiries,  and  the  Irish  incline  to  them. 

British  interests  are  increasing,  but  have  not  assumed 
any  very  large  proportions,  though  within  the  last  few 
weeks  they  are  pressing  forward.  Lever’s  control  or 
partly  control  four  Irish  firms.  Mackintosh’s  are  financially 
interested  in  one  of  the  most  famous  Irish  firms  of  con¬ 
fectioners.  An  English  jam  firm  is  opening  in  Cork, 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  his  own  factories  in  Dublin,  an 
English  firm  for  ready-made  clothing  is  just  opening  in* 
Dublin,  and  two  English  firms  for  the  making  of  furni¬ 
ture  have  started  factories  here.  Another  great  firm  of 
British  engineers  is  looking  for  a  site,  and  a  chain  of 
Anglo-American  hotels  is  contemplated.  Many  others 
are  negotiating,  but  they  are  said  to  be  rather  nervous 
that  the  Free  State  Ministry  may  change  its  mind  at  any 
time,  and  by  bringing  in  a  different  fiscal  system 
destroy  the  output  of  the  new  factories.  There,  again, 
is  the  need  for  a  checking  opposition. 

The  same  irresistible  commercial  influences  will 
probably  conquer  the  North  as  well.  The  Ulster  ship¬ 
building  industry  is  declining,  their  linen  mills  are  in  a 
parlous  state.  If  they  are  to  prosper  they  will  need  either 
new  ways  or  new  trades.  For  both  the  goodwill  of  either 
British  or  foreign  business  men  must  be  invoked,  and 
then  the  North,  like  the  South,  will  have  to  descend  from 
cherished  political  sobriquets  to  brutal  commercial  facts. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  first  tentative  union  between 
the  North  and  the  South  will  be  brought  about  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  for  business  reasons  has  always  been  tacitly 
admitted  here,  but  it  was  hardly  recognised  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  purely  commercial  interests  outside  Ireland  will 
hasten  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  the  Ulsterman 
nor  the  Southerner  will  ever  allow  politics  to  interfere  with 
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his  business  deals,  and  this  fact  was  responsible  for  the 
strangest  sub  rosa  arrangements  between  North  and  South 
in  the  most  strenuous  days  of  the  Belfast  boycott. 

It  is  not  likely  that  England  or  English  interests  will 
gain  complete  commercial  control;  the  North  would  like 
it,  the  South  would  not;  but  the  best  terms,  apart  from 
sentimental  interests,  will  probably  decide  in  favour  of 
Continental  acceptances.  The  levelling  effect  of  money¬ 
making  schemes  can  best  be  instanced  by  the  fact  that 
Germans  and  Belgians  side  by  side  have,  as  already 
mentioned,  obtained  two  of  the  biggest  contracts  here. 
French  firms,  it  is  understood,  have  been  tendering  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  cleaning  of  the  Dublin  streets  because  they 
have  cheaper  methods.  Scotland  is  quietly  pushing  in, 
and  obtained  a  big  engineering  contract  here  the  other 
‘day,  while  nuns  and  other  Catholic  houses  are  showing 
a  decided  inclination  to  give  building  and  engineering 
contracts  to  their  ancient  enemies  across  the  Channel. 
Their  argument  is  that  they  get  the  work  done  cheaper, 
and  the  fact  that  they  don’t  mind  Irish  money  going  out 
of  Ireland,  even  while  there  are  Irish  unemployed,  plainly 
indicates  the  new  international  train  of  thought  in 
Southern  Ireland. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  about  it  is  that  even  the 
foreign  capital  is  not  coming  quickly  enough  to  keep  the 
emigrant  ships  outside  the  harbours.  If  Ireland’s  youth 
continue  to  leave  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  next  century  there  will  be  no  Irish 
question,  for  there  will  be  no  Ireland.  The  problem, 
which  is  not  due  to  normal  unemployment,  would  under 
any  circumstances  have  meant  that  Ireland  would  either 
have  to  specialise  and  develop  industrially  or  specialise 
in  emigration.  Her  agricultural  population  has  out¬ 
grown  her  land  resources.  It  is  a  grim  race  now  between 
industrial  revival  under  foreign  capital  and  the  growing 
hunger  of  the  unemployed. 

Nearly  200,000  people  at  present  have  either  un¬ 
economic  holdings  or  have  no  land  at  all.  Yet  these 
people  are  farmers  or  farmers’  children,  and  have  no 
other  training. 
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The  Irish  Government  by  the  introduction  of  a  very 
drastic  Land  Purchase  Bill  hope  to  acquire  some  1,200,000 
acres  of  land  for  distribution  among  the  congests  and 
landless  men.  But  admittedly,  and  at  a  generous  esti¬ 
mate,  this  cannot  possibly  relieve  even  one-half  of  the 
uneconomic  holders  and  the  landless. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sons  of  farmers  remain 
unprovided  for,  and  the  children  at  school  and  the  newly- 
born  babes,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  the  first  or  second 
born  of  their  parents,  can  have  no  possible  future  on  Irish 
land.  .So  if  there  had  been  no  Treaty  and  if  there  were 
no  tariffs  in  Ireland  she  would  still  have  to  face  a  new 
industrial  problem,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish 
would  have  to  pass  from  the  land  to  the  factory  or  leave 
Ireland.  But  the  uneconomic  holding  which  has  been  the 
curse  of  Ireland  for  generations  will  at  least  be  abolished, 
and  those  who  stay  on  the  land  in  future  can  at  last  earn 
a  comfortable  living.  Meantime  as  quickly  as  the  factories 
can  be  built  they  will  be  manned,  and  well  manned,  for  the 
temper  of  the  people  at  present  is  not  one  that  will  permit 
of  any  obstacle  being  put  in  the  way  of  their  getting  work 
even  by  trade  union  leaders. 

Apart  from  all  question  of  Irish  interests,  it  would  be 
well  in  Britain  if  the  Irish  can  get  work  at  home,  since 
when  they  go  abroad  it  is  with  hatred  in  their  hearts  and 
a  definite  blame  of  Britain  and  the  Treaty  for  all  their 
misfortunes. 

If  business  men  can  succeed  in  establishing  a  grip  on 
the  somewhat  erratic  steering  of  the  Free  State  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thereby  give  an  impetus  to  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment,  the  political  situation  here  would  trouble  no  one  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  I  verily  believe  that  for  the 
first  time  for  centuries  a  real  natural  peace  will  be  possible 
between  Ireland  and  England. 

[The  Gaelic  League  meantime  has  pinned  its  colours  to 
the  mast  and  is  appealing  to  the  people  not  to  allow 
Ireland  to  be  Anglicised.  The  Gaelic  League  will  come 
home  some  day  even  if  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  Irish 
left,  but  whether,  as  she  did  in  centuries  past,  Ireland  will 
absorb  foreigners  and  make  them  Gaels  in  return  for  their 
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making  her  prosperous,  or  whether  she  will  just  drift  into 
a  prosperous  cosmopolitan  colony  until  some  Padraic 
Pearse  arises  and  tears  down  her  prosperity  in  order  to 
make  her  Gaelic,  one  does  not  know.  The  picture  of  Ire¬ 
land  changes  so  much  from  day  to  day. 

Some  of  the  commercial  people  here  know  and  fear  the 
unorganised  inrush  of  foreign  capital.  Only  the  other  day 
an  organisation  of  Irish  travellers  and  agents  appealed  to 
the  Free  State  Ministry  to  put  a  heavy  head  tax  on  all 
foreign  agents  who  were  gradually  taking  the  business 
from  Irishmen  and  using  English  representatives  on  Irish¬ 
men’s  own  ground.  This  kind  of  English  trade,  however, 
is  apart  from  opening  factories  here  and  rather  seeks  for 
orders  in  Ireland  for  foreign-made  goods.  They  are  enter¬ 
prises  which  do  not  justify  themselves  by  giving  work  to 
the  Irish  unemployed  or  there  would  be  no  such  opposition. 
Foreign  capital  is  rarely  objected  to  here,  foreign  work¬ 
men  almost  invariably  are. 

Every  incident  of  the  present  day  points  to  the  need  of 
a  responsible  opposition  in  the  Dail  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  The  coming  of  foreign  firms  and  interests  to 
Ireland  is  bound — and  is  already  beginning — to  have  a 
marked  effect  on  Irish  business  methods,  which,  indeed, 
are  in  urgent  need  of  improvement.  Every  day  one  sees 
small  Irish  business  houses  closing  down :  even  the 
fashionable  streets  are  studded  with  derelict,  darkened 
shop  fronts.  But  these  failures  are  due  at  least  as  much 
to  bad  business  methods  as  they  are  to  lack  of  customers. 
For  the  Irish  at  home  are  mostly  not  trained  in  modern 
business  methods,  and  until  they  are  willing  to  learn 
cannot  possibly  make  a  commercial  success  of  any  of  their 
undertakings.  The  mixture,  however,  of  Irish  ideas  and 
foreign  control  promises  to  have  brilliant  results. 

As  I  write  this  evening  I  hear  of  another  projected 
Anglo-Irish  amalgamation,  namely,  of  a  great  English 
engineering  firm  who  are  looking  for  a  site  for  works  in 
Dublin  and  are  going  to  amalgamate  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  Irish  engineers.  They  seem  to  have  no 
doubt  of  their  success. 

The  Irish  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  speed  up  its 
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people  by  offering  to  guarantee  them  trade  loans  for  the 
development  or  start  of  industries.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  appointed  an  advisory  committee  and  have  financed 
some  half-dozen  enterprises,  including  three  co-operative 
societies.  The  largest  Irish  paper  mills,  however,  are  now 
in  process  of  negotiation  for  sale  to  an  American  syndicate, 
and  rumours  are  prevalent  that  German  ready-made 
clothing  manufacturers  are  looking  out  for  Irish  sites. 
There  is  a  curious  fact  in  regard  to  the  heavy  tariff  on 
women’s  ready-made  clothing,  namely,  that  the  Free  State 
itself  cannot  supply  the  demand;  they  have  neither  fac¬ 
tories  nor  workers,  and  neither,  of  course,  have  they  the 
fashion  designers.  It  is  a  trade  in  which  the  Irish  will 
never  be  able  to  supply  their  own  needs  because  even  the 
girl  in  the  remotest  country  village  will  not  accept  home¬ 
made  fashions. 

The  demand  for  women’s  ready-made  clothing  will 
always  be  one  of  the  biggest  trades  in  Ireland,  and  is 
waiting  for  foreigners.  So  far  the  demand  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  great  amount  of  dumped  goods  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  Free  State  in  anticipation  of  the 
tariff  and  partly  by  a  fair  amount  of  frocks  smuggled 
across  the  Channel.  Irish  people  are  far  from  being  in  such 
a  patriotic  mood  that  they  will  pay  more  for  goods  which 
they  can  get  for  less. 

And  however  severe  in  days  to  come  may  be  the  reaction 
against  foreign  capital  because  of  its  training,  Ireland  will 
never  again  be  either  so  poor  or  so  helpless  a  nation.  The 
same  influences  are  obviously  at  work  in  Ulster.  Ulster 
politicians  this  year  spoke  in  milder  and  more  friendly 
terms  of  the  Free  State  than  they  have  ever  done  since 
the  Treaty.  Hungry  people,  angry  people,  a  growing  tide 
of  emigration,  these  are  the  forces  in  Ulster  that  are  going 
to  drive  the  politicians  out  and  bring  in  the  business  men, 
home  and  foreign,  to  feed  the  people. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  economic  situation 
in  Ireland  is  the  fact  that  she  is  steadily  losing  her  agricul¬ 
tural  markets  to  her  foreign  rivals.  Canada  is  actively 
competing  with  her  in  the  live  beast  market,  and  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  the  Balkan  States  are  successful  rivals  in 
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general  agricultural  produce.  This  year  Ireland’s  live¬ 
stock  exports  have  fallen  from  479,816  for  1924  to  384,396, 
sheep  from  253,835  to  i74»525,  pigs  from  129,423  to 
22,699,  and  horses  from  14,172  to  8,475.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  disease  of  fluke  and  partly  perhaps  to  the 
general  loss  in  cattle  owing  to  the  weather.  But  the  signs 
seem  unmistakable  that  Ireland  will  have  to  look  either  to 
a  new  kind  of  agriculture  or  to  commerce  pure  and  simple. 
A  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  land  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  crops,  and  according  to  Ministerial  statements 
there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  increased  cultivation.  Yet 
Ireland  actually  imports  lamb  from  New  Zealand,  hams 
from  Canada  (which  can  be  sold  here  cheaper  than  Irish 
hams),  and  butter  from  Denmark  and  New  Zealand,  which 
all  seems  to  prove  that  some  hints  in  housekeeping  from 
foreign  business  men  are  urgently  needed. 

A  foreign  syndicate  is  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  a 
factory  within  which  to  start  the  dead  meat  trade  in  Ireland, 
while  other  foreigners  have  been  flirting  for  some  time  with 
the  idea  of  taking  over  the  Irish  fisheries  and  turning 
them  into  a  paying  concern.  At  present,  although  they 
should  be  one  of  Ireland’s  greatest  and  most  natural 
sources  of  wealth,  they  are  a  failure,  and  Ireland  actually 
goes  to  the  absurd  length  of  importing  fish  from  England 
while  her  own  fishermen  are  idle. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  a  nation  so  intellectual  in  other 
ways,  whose  people  always  seem  able  to  make  money  in 
foreign  lands,  are  not  able  or  willing  under  their  own 
Government  to  pick  up  the  wealth  which  lies  ready  to  their 
hands.  Of  course,  the  dividing  up  of  big  grazing  ranches 
may  make  a  great  difference  and  fill  the  small  farmer’s 
heart  with  enthusiasm  for  land  cultivation.  The  business 
atmosphere  growing  up  around  him  may  affect  him,  too. 

Female  competition  in  business,  now  for  the  first  time 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  will  also  have  its  influence. 
Except  in  politics,  when  they  were  obliged  to  give  equality 
because  they  wanted  women  to  carry  the  guns  for  them, 
Ireland  has  never  been  inclined  to  favour  the  comradeship 
on  equal  status  of  women.  But  now  women,  rising  from 
their  obscurity  and  ignoring  the  frowns  of  indignant 
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politicians,  have  challenged  the  constitution  of  the  Free 
State  and  secured  admission  for  the  first  time  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  stockbroker,  auctioneer,  and  civil  service 
executive  and  administrative  posts. 

Women  so  far  only  fight  isolated  fights,  they  do  not  stand 
much  together,  but  according  as  they  make  business  pro¬ 
gress  they  are  developing  a  decided  distaste  for  warfare 
and  revolution,  and  this,  too,  will  have  its  big  effect  in  the 
future,  for  women  here  have  always  been  the  non-com¬ 
promisers.  Emancipated  women  specialised  in  revolution 
because  they  had  nothing  else  to  interest  them.  Now 
they  have. 

There  is  an  interesting  report  just  published  concerning 
the  commercial  position  in  Ulster.  The  British  Committee 
on  Flax  Seed'and  Flax  Growing  state  in  their  report  of 
last  June  :  “  In  our  opinion  whatever  the  future  demand 
for  textiles,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  pre-war 
activity  of  the  linen  industry  until  a  larger  and  more  stable 
supply  of  raw  material  is  in  sight.  We  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  interests  of  the  important  flax-using  industries  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  Central  Scotland,  an  extension  of 
the  home  production  of  flax  fibre  is  highly  desirable.” 
The  Committee  then  make  some  important  recommenda¬ 
tions,  including  the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  two 
factories  at  a  cost  of  some  forty  thousand  pounds  to  be 
expended  in  the  next  two  years.  The  linen  industry  in  the 
North  is,  in  fact,  said  to  have  reached  a  critical  stage,  and 
evidently  Ulster  men  as  well  as  their  Southern  brothers 
will  be  not  unwilling  to  have  a  little  outside  help  in  the 
matter  of  their  commercial  progress. 

The  educational  question  in  the  South,  which  closely, 
of  course,  affects  commerce,  is  now  receiving  critical  atten¬ 
tion.  A  Bill  is  drafted  providing  for  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  trade  union  collaboration  and  Government 
supervision  are  suggested  to  train  them  subsequently  into 
skilled  workpeople. 

So  is  Ireland  doing  her  best  to  become  businesslike. 
Perhaps  after  all  she  will  not  be  an  altogether  sleeping 
partner  in  the  hands  of  her  new  international  partners. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS 
By  G.  S.  Street 


In  the  eleven  years — it  is  getting  on  for  twelve — that  I 
have  been  Reader  of  Plays,  six  of  them  as  colleague  to  the 
late  Mr.  Bendall  and  five  operating  alone,  I  have  had  it 
in  mind  from  time  to  time  to  write  some  account  of  the 
censorship  as  I  have  seen  it  from  the  inside,  and  of  my 
own  experiences  and  conclusions :  a  natural  inclination, 
I  suppose,  in  one  whose  business  had  been  writing  for 
more  than  twenty  years  previously.  The  tradition  of 
official  silence  stood  in  my  way,  and  the  idea  merely 
suggested  itself  to  be  dismissed.  But  it  seems  at  present 
that  the  censorship  is  so  widely  and  deeply  hiisunderstood 
and  misjudged  that  I  may  do  more  good  than  harm  by 
making  my  knowledge  of  it  public,  if  it  is  given  to  me  to 
do  so  with  discretion  and  necessary  restraint.  My  account 
must  be  less  interesting  and  less  amusing,  to  be  sure,  than 
that  which  I  could  write  in  my  memoirs  to  be  published 
fifty  years  after  my  death,  but  the  enlightenment  I  am 
able  to  produce  I  hope  will  be  welcome.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  views  and  opinions  I  may 
express  have  no  higher  authority  than  my  own. 

I  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  the  censorship 
from  its  earliest  period.  Books  have  been  written  about 
that — with  the  object,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  attacking  the 
institution.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  discuss  its  efficiency  in 
more  recent  times,  before  I  was  connected  with  it,  or  to 
argue  about  the  mistakes  it  may  or  may  not  have  made. 
I  confine  myself  to  my  own  knowledge  of  it  since  the 
beginning  of  1914. 

When  I  received  my  appointment,  though  I  thought  it 
probable  that  the  censorship  of  plays  was  desirable,  my 
mind  was  more  or  less  open.  Censorship  of  some  kind 
must  exist,  of  course,  in  all  civilised  communities;  the 
police,  at  least,  must  interfere  if  public  decency  is  out¬ 
raged;  but  that  did  not  necessarily  imply  previous  con¬ 
sideration  and  licensing.  I  soon  was  convinced  that  this 
was  indispensable.  It  is  advisable  in  the  interests  of 
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decency  and  propriety,  for  though  offences  against  these 
might  be  corrected  by  public  taste  it  is  well  to  avoid  a 
turmoil  and  fuss.  But  it  is  more  than  desirable,  it  is 
indispensable,  in  the  interests  of  the  theatre.  There  are 
various  attitudes  to  the  theatre  and  what  is  permissible  in 
it,  from  that  of  those  who  would  allow  absolutely  every¬ 
thing  to  that  of  those  who  would  forbid  anything  not  fitted 
to  be  produced  before  an  audience  of  schoolgirls.  Between 
these  extremes  is  the  mass  of  more  or  less  intelligent 
people,  but  this  again  is  sharply  divided.  There  are  those 
with  whom  the  first  consideration  is  the  art  of  the  dramatist, 
who  would  give  him  a  very  great  freedom  in  probing  the 
questions  of  contemporary  life  and  exhibiting  its  phases, 
even  though  he  might  unpleasantly  startle  or  shock  his 
hearers;  and  there  are  those  with  whom  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  counts  far  less  than  their  immunity  from  being 
startled  or  shocked,  and  in  any  given  case  it  may  be  fair 
matter  for  argument  if  this  immunity  has  been  excessively 
or  unreasonably  sacrificed.  All  this,  of  course,  I  knew 
before,  but  what  my  experience  has  taught  me,  from  my 
knowledge  of  communications  received  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  is  that  the  latter  division  of  opinion,  even 
tending  to  its  extreme,  is  very  powerful  and  insistent  and 
capable  of  extremely  articulate  pressure.  It  is  also  far 
larger  than  the  other.  Now,  if  there  were  no  licensing  of 
plays,  in  any  case  of  which  it  disapproved  this  division 
would  bring  much  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  to  put  the  police  in  motion — it  would  have 
been  done  in  the  case  of  several  plays  in  the  last  few  years 
— and  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  would  have  been 
intolerable.  Every  extension  of  the  subject-matter  allowed 
the  dramatist,  or  of  his  freedom  in  representing  character 
or  speech,  would  have  been  attended  with  such  violent 
protest  that  (to  put  a  practical  consideration)  few  managers 
would  have  cared,  to  face  it.  I  am  not  without  sympathy 
for  those  who  resent  the  intrusion  of  distressing  or  offensive 
phases  of  life  into  what  they  designed  to  be  a  pleasant 
evening’s  amusement,  though  I  think  they  might  often 
make  more  inquiry  before  they  go  to  the  theatre  and  choose 
a  play  suited  to  their  tastes.  Also  the  censorship,  like  all 
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human  institutions,  is  fallible.  But  I  think  it  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  exclude  from  the  theatre  that  greater 
freedom  in  facing  problems  and  viewing  situations,  that 
greater  frankness  in  reproducing  speech  and  manners 
which  began  some  forty  years  ago,  after  the  extreme 
reticence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
has  persisted  since,  and  this  view  has  been  taken  by  the 
censorship  in  recent  years.  The  opposite  view  is  taken 
by  a  powerful  part  of  the  community,  and  in  the  theatre, 
as  elsewhere,  a  strong  reaction  against  this  greater  freedom 
is  to  be  expected.  The  greater  pressure  now  is  not  from 
intellectuals  who  demand  a  broader  freedom,  but  from 
those  who  demand  a  far  stricter  censorship.  Yet  I  find 
still  lingering  in  the  minds  of  some  intellectual  friends  of 
mine  the  old  idea  that  the  censorship  is  a  musty  and  unin¬ 
telligent  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  genius.  Why, 
every  extension  of  freedom  and  every  removal  of  an  old 
prohibition  have  been  made  with  the  certainty  of  disap¬ 
proval  from  a  far  larger  number  and  more  influential  folk 
than  are  to  be  found  on  the  other  side.  The  easier  way 
would  have  been  the  way  of  rejection.  Happily,  Lord 
Chamberlains,  being  men  of  the  world,  are  not,  I  suppose, 
shocked  by  ingratitude. 

In  these  circumstances  of  division  in  the  public  mind  the 
right  course  for  the  censorship,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
hold  a  really  enlightened  balance,  extending  freedom 
where,  to  the  best  of  its  intelligence,  it  judges  freedom  to 
be  right,  but  guarding  this  freedom,  by  its  own  careful  dis¬ 
crimination,  from  being  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  protest. 
My  ideal  of  its  functions  is  to  extend  freedom,  up  to  the 
limit  where  protest  would  be  reasonable,  to  all  genuinely 
artistic  or  even  didactic  efforts,  and  to  curb  sharply  the 
efforts  to  attract  by  pruriency  or  mere  salacity  or  intoler¬ 
able  vulgarity.  And  such,  I  think,  has  been  the  intention 
of  the  censorship  since  I  knew  it :  always  to  succeed  is  not 
in  human  labours. 

The  reader,  it  is  probable,  may  contrast  this  view  of  a 
high  function  with  the  idea  he  would  form  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  from  paragraphs  about  it  in  the  papers,  which  allege 
from  time  to  time  what  appears  to  be  a  petty  or  absurd 
interference.  Well,  the  censorship  has  lowly  as  well  as 
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high  duties.  It  has  not  only  to  consider  works  of  genius 
pressing  for  greater  freedom,  but  to  direct  that  an  unde¬ 
sirable  line  or  “  suggestive  ”  piece  of  business  or  what  not 
should  be  cut  out  from  a  humble  farce  or  revue.  Now 
when  that  happens  an  author  or  a  manager  may  be 
annoyed,  very  naturally,  and  wish  to  get  even,  or  he  may  see 
an  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  play.  In  either 
case  he  inspires  a  paragraph,  and  it  is  made  as  effective  as 
possible — and  the  easiest  effect  is  ridicule.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing.  An  act  of  a  farce  was  sent  in  with  the  dialogue 
only,  with  no  stage  directions,  and  in  the  dialogue  occurred 
a  passage  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  lady  was 
undressing.  Naturally  the  censorship  had  to  be  assured 
that  this  process  was  not  coram  -pofulo  and  was  duly 
informed  that  it  was  behind  a  screen.  In  the  paragraph 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  represented  as  examining  the 
thickness  of  the  screen  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  am 
sorry  for  these  paragraphs,  because  they  belittle  an  institu¬ 
tion  I  think  necessary.  They  are  too  often  taken  at  their 
face  value.  Thus  the  censor  was  solemnly  lectured  in  a 
leading  article  lately  on  his  lack  of  humour  because,  as  it 
was  alleged,  he  had  issued  a  decree  that  no  mention  of  a 
particular  lawsuit  must  be  made  on  any  stage  :  all  he  had 
done  was  to  ban  a  particular  sketch  which  seemed  to  him 
offensive.  I  regret  these  things,  but  they  are  trifles,  and  in 
the  day’s  work,  I  suppose.  But  it  is  curious  how  unfairly 
this  institution  is  attacked :  the  other  day  an  article 
appeared  in  which,  among  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  present 
Lord  Chamberlain,  as  anyone  would  suppose,  were  men¬ 
tioned  decisions  of  more  than  a  decade  ago.  And  with 
what  acerbity  and  superiority !  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
miracle  of  mental  equipment,  what  prodigies  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  enable  such  or  such  a  writer  so  to  look  down  upon 
those  who  after  all  are  his  fellow  creatures.  But  I  think 
nobody  is  hurt. 

Here  I  would  leave  any  question  of  the  value  of  the 
censorship  with  a  final  remark.  A  great  deal  of  its  work 
is  necessarily  unknown  to  its  critics.  They  know  what  it 
allows ;  they  do  not  know  what  it  prohibits,  save  in  the  case 
of  plays  with  some  reputation,  and  of  these  there  have  been 
few  instances  in  late  years.  But  it  has  prohibited  plays 
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the  production  of  which  would ’have  been  a  real  scandal, 
and  it  has  removed  from  innumerable  plays,  not  pro¬ 
hibited,  that  which  would  have  needlessly  outraged 
any  audience.  There,  too,  there  may  have  been  mis¬ 
takes.  But  I  trust  the  reader  will  believe  that  in  many 
instances  of  plays,  and  in  innumerable  instances'of  passages 
in  plays,  there  was  no  mistake,  and  that  in  these  instances 
a  great  deal  of  very  unpleasant  work  has  not  been 
wasted. 

The  question  may  be  put,  of  course,  if,  granted  the  value 
of  preliminary  censorship,  it  is  best  exercised  where  it  is. 
About  this  I  cannot  very  well  argue.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  long  connection 
with  the  King’s  Household  has  its  value,  and  is,  I  think, 
appreciated  in  the  world  of  the  theatre.  A  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  is  likely  to  be  as  well  qualified  to  preside  over  the 
censorship  as  a  Home  Secretary,  and  has  more  time  to  give 
to  the  work.  Censorship  by  county  and  other  councils  in 
different  places  would  introduce  a  lack  of  uniformity  which 
would  be  intolerable.  If  the  prophets  are  happily  wrong 
and  our  civilisation  is  not  to  disappear,  we  may  have  a 
Ministry  of  Arts  some  day,  but  the  day  is  probably  distant. 
I  do  not  know  of  other  alternatives  than  those  worth 
consideration. 

Now  I  come  to  my  own  part  in  the  affair,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  make  my  position  clear,  since  I  find  it  sometimes 
still  misunderstood.  Up  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1909 
the  Reader,  or  Examiner  of  Plays,  was  practically  the 
Censor.  (But  the  word  Censor,  I  should  point  out,  is 
merely  popular,  not  an  official  title  or  description.)  He 
could  be  over-ridden,  no  doubt,  but  in  practice  he  made 
the  decisions.  He  wrote  no  report;  he  simply  gave  his 
yes  or  no  or  h'is  dernand  for  excisions  or  alterations.  After 
the  Commission  all  this  was  altered.  The  Reader  had  to 
submit  a  report  including  some  synopsis  when  recommend¬ 
ing  or  not  recommending  a  play  for  licence.  This  report 
was  to  be  considered  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was 
to  be  assisted  in  cases  of  doubt  by  an  advisory  board  of 
some  four  or  five  distinguished  and  experienced  people. 
The  appointment  of  the  Commission  had  been  due  to  dis¬ 
satisfaction  caused  by  some  of  the  decisions  of  Mr. 
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Redford,  the  then  Reader  of  Plays,  and  the  investigation 
seemed  to  point  to  a  check  on  his  authority.  The  change 
was  designed  in  the  interest  of  authors  and  managers,  so 
that  they  should  not  find  their  plays  prohibited  by  the  pos¬ 
sibly  capricious  decisions  of  one  man.  Certainly  it 
abolished  anything  like  an  autocracy  of  the  Reader :  the 
Censor  was  now  actually  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  no 
doubt  would  give  consideration  to  what  the  Reader  said, 
but  by  no  means  necessarily  agreed  with  his  conclusions. 
Of  the  majority  of  plays  sent  in,  but  a  majority  decreasing 
every  year,  the  Reader  can  say  with  certainty  that  they  are 
harmless  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  censorship  and  his 
word  is  accepted,  but  when  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all 
from  this  point  of  view  the  Lord  Chamberlain  always, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  board  also,  study  the  play, 
and  the  result  is  occasionally  a  decision  against  the 
Reader’s  advice.  I  found,  however,  when  I  was  appointed 
in  1914  that  many  of  the  notices  of  that  event  in  the  papers 
and  nearly  all  the  congratulations  of  my  friends  assumed 
that  I  had  become  a  sort  of  autocrat  of  the  theatre.  I 
sought  to  put  the  matter  right  in  a  letter  to  The  Times, 
but  the  human  mind  admits  fresh  facts  with  reluctance. 
My  letter  was  regarded  by  some  people  as  a  disingenuous 
evasion  of  responsibility,  and  to  this  day,  eleven  years 
later,  I  find  myself  still  explaining  the  matter  in  private 
over  and  over  again.  Even  some  distinguished  enemies 
of  the  censorship  and  therefore,  one  would  suppose, 
interested  in  the  facts  about  it,  still  misconceive  them, 
d'he  change  was  a  good  one,  I  think.  As  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  one  might  like  to  make  decisions — especially 
if  one  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  them  in  any  case — 
and  the  job  of  doing  so  would  certainly  be  less  laborious 
than  writing  reports  and  arguments  to  urge  one’s  opinions. 
But  decisions  involving  so  much,  both  materially  in  the 
possible  fortunes  of  a  theatre  and  spiritually  in  the  effect 
of  plays  on  the  public  mind,  ought  not  to  be  those  of  one 
unaided  person.  The  present  arrangement  seems  to  be  a 
wise  combination  of  expert  knowledge  and  authority  and 
a  good  provision  against  extremity  in  any  direction. 

I  may  add  here  a  note  about  another  matter  of  fact.  My 
late  colleague  and  friend,  Ernest  Bendall,  was  appointed 
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to  divide  the  work  with  Charles  Brookfield,  because  the 
latter’s  health  was  unequal  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  when  he 
died  Bendall  was  well  on  in  years.  When  Bendall  retired 
at  the  beginning  of  1920  a  return  was  made  to  the 
old  plan  of  having  one  Reader  only.  The  work  is 
easily  within  the  power  of  one  man  with  average  health. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  continuity  all  the  year  round, 
but  only  now  and  then  does  it  become  heavy,  judged  by 
the  number  of  hours  a  day  it  occupies.  It  is  well,  too,  that 
the  same  man  should  have  in  his  purview  the  whole  field. 
But  I  was  glad  indeed  of  a  colleague  to  confer  with  when 
I  was  first  appointed,  and  the  companionship  sustained  us 
both,  I  think,  in  the  difficult  days  of  the  war.  When 
Bendall  died  last  year,  both  The  Times  and  The  Observer 
said  that  he  had  to  work  without  assistance  in  the  war. 
That  was  not  so;  the  slight  war  work  I  was  able  to  do  did 
not  take  me  away  from  my  work  on  plays,  and  we  divided 
them  equally,  with  a  tendency,  due  to  his  modesty  and  my 
twenty  years  of  juniority,  to  assign  the  more  “modern” 
plays  to  myself.  One  could  not  wish  for  a  better  col¬ 
league.  Sunny,  genial,  kindly  always;  moody,  touchy, 
morose  never.  No  illness,  no  sorrow  ever  dimmed  this 
radiant  quality  in  him.  I  never  went  into  his  room  but  he 
looked  up  from  his  work  with  a  smile.  It  was  a  beautiful 
temperament. 

I  am  asked  so  often  what  sort  of  a  job  mine  is,  tedious 
or  interesting,  easy  or  difficult,  comfortable  or  maddening, 
that  some  answer  in  print  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
deserves  all  those  adjectives.  It  would  be  affectation  to 
pretend  that  a  person  largely  brought  up  on  what  is  good 
in  literature,  however  great  his  concern  for  the  theatre, 
can  find  the  bulk  of  the  plays  produced  agreeable  or 
interesting  reading.  The  reader  must  remember  that,  as 
well  as  the  plays  he  sees  or  hears  about  in  London,  a  very 
large  number  are  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
provinces  and  confined  to  them,  melodramas  and  farces  of 
a  quality  below  anything,  except  at  very  rare  intervals, 
ever  seen  in  London.  (It  is  this  fact,  by  the  way,  which 
makes  the  witnessing  of  all  new  plays  impossible  :  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  would  need  a  staff  as  great  as  that  of 
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the  Ministry  of  Pensions.)  Some  of  these  plays  must  be 
seen  or  read  to  be  believed.  Yet  from  the  provinces  have 
come  other  plays  which  are  a  comfort  in  my  task.  I  refer 
to  the  productions  of  the  repertory  theatres.  These, 
even  when  not  very  good  plays,  have  been  most  often  at 
least  sincere,  containing  some  direct  observation  or  some 
idea,  w'anting  to  express  something,  not  merely  invented 
to  produce  “  situations.”  They  have  been  a  great  comfort. 
Good  plays  are,  of  course,  interesting  to  read  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  read  them.  Then  the  difficult  plays,  whether 
good  or  bad,  have  the  interest  of  exercising  one’s  powers 
of  judgment,  such  as  they  are.  Enlightened  public  opinion 
has  been  changing,  as  we  believe,  in  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  stage,  but  it  changes  gradually,  in  one  direction  and 
not  in  another.  This  does  make  the  task  of  giving  good 
advice  at  times  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  I  express, 
of  course,  my  own  opinion,  and  if  that  conflicts  in  any  way 
with  precedent  or  tradition,  I  give  arguments  in  its  favour. 
But  that  is  not  enough ;  I  have  to  gauge  as  well  as  I  may, 
if  I  am  to  do  my  best  as  adviser,  the  reaction  to  the  play 
of  different  strata  of  opinion.  When  the  play  is  a  good 
one  which  demands  some  extension  of  freedom,  and  when 
I  think  that  extension  reasonable  and  right,  then  to  be  sure 
the  work  is  not  only  interesting  but  stimulating.  Especially 
stimulating  has  it  been  to  argue  in  favour  of  certain  cele¬ 
brated  plays  which  a  previous  censorship  forbade  and 
which  have  now  been  licensed.  So  far  my  job  has  its 
trials  and  compensations,  like  most  others.  In  one  small 
respect  it  has  a  disadvantage  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  follows  one  rather  tiresomely  sometimes  into  private 
life.  A  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  unlikely  to 
be  attacked  at  dinner  about  the  drains  of  Stoke  Poges,  but 
everybody  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  theatre,  and 
“  Is  it  true  you  have  banned  this?  ”  and  “  How  could  you 
pass  that  ?  ”  are  questions  I  very  often  have  to  answer 
(always  explaining  that  /  neither  ban  nor  bless)  when  I 
am  weary  of  the  subject  and  would  rather  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  good  for  me,  however — Heaven  help  me  ! 
— to  know  what  is  being  said. 

One  other  question,  of  no  public  interest  but  put  to  me 
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by  my  friends,  I  may  perhaps  answer  here  without  quite 
preposterous  egotism.  They  are  kind  enough  to  regret 
that  I  write  no  more  books,  and  ask  me  why.  Well,  there 
are  something  like  400  full  plays  to  read  in  the  year,  and 
perhaps  half  that  number  of  short  ones — the  proportion 
and  numbers,  of  course,  vary  a  good  deal — and  many  long 
and  difficult  reports  to  write,  and  one’s  capacity  for  work 
is  limited.  (But  I  notice  that  those  who  do  no  work  at  all 
themselves  do  not  know  this.)  Still,  there  are  many  days 
with  little  to  do  in  them  :  an  energetic  man  would  find  time 
to  write  more  than  I.  But  reading  plays,  especially  those 
which  are  not  masterpieces,  is  a  bad  preparation  for  writing 
one’s  own  trifles ;  one  is  “  put  off  ”  dreadfully ;  the  effort 
is  nearly  always  beyond  one;  the  mind  craves  for  refresh¬ 
ment  in  some  other  art  or  study,  not  for  more  hard  work. 
I'his  for  my  too  kind  friends.  But  really  to  be  dead  as 
a  writer  before  one’s  other  death  has  its  compensations.  A 
young  critic,  a  little  while  since,  said  he  had  found  a  book 
of  mine  in  a  ruined  library,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
treated  me,  most  appreciatively,  as  a  neglected  contem¬ 
porary,  so  to  speak,  of  Sheridan.  That  was  pleasant,  and 
it  is  better  to  die  than  to  peter  out,  which  has  happened  to 
better  men  than  me. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  a  pity  that  I  should  violate  the 
etiquette  of  my  position  if  I  were  to  write  any  considerable 
criticism,  fortified  by  names  of  plays  and  authors,  of  the 
contemporary  English  stage,  for  that  position  has  meant  the 
reading  of  all  the  plays  publicly  produced  in  this  country 
for  the  last  five  years  and  half  of  those  in  the  preceding 
six.  I  have  an  exceptional  opportunity,  at  least,  for  com¬ 
parison,  in  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  experiences  of 
forty  years’  playgoing  and  of  having  been  a  dramatic 
critic  (though  1  confess  I  gave  it  up  after  a  few  months) 
in  the  brave  days  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  the  late 
Henry  Cust.  But  it  would  not  do,  and  the  fag  end  of  an 
article  would  not  be  the  place  for  it.  A  few  very  general 
remarks,  however,  I  think  I  may  make  without  offence.  The 
bulk  of  the  plays  produced  remains,  I  think,  of  much  the 
same  quality  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so. 
The  wit  of  the  revue  is  not  better  than  that  of  the  old 
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(jaiety  burlesque.  We  still  defy  the  possibility  of  illusion 
by  making  people  who  are  thoroughly  English  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  perform  the  actions  of  French  people 
and  in  the  English  language  speak  the  sentiments  and 
jokes  of  France.  In  this  regard  the  custom  in  the  days  of 
my  youth  was  better :  the  plot  was  taken  with  the  scantiest 
acknowledgment — Box  and  Cox,  that  fine  old  English 
farce,  came  slap  out  of  Labiche — and  given  an  English 
dress.  Provincial  melodramas  and  farces  remain  the  same, 
except  for  one  distinct  improvement  in  the  former,  for 
which  the  censorship  may  claim  some  credit;  appeals, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  to  a  horrible  sadistic  pleasure  in 
cruelty — such  as  the  flogging  of  the  heroine  by  the  villains 
— have  been  blue-pencilled  away.  But  the  plays  which 
emerge  from  the  bulk  by  reason  of  their  quality  are,  I  am 
convinced,  more  numerous  than  they  were.  I  do  not  mean 
that  these  are  necessarily  good  examples  of  the  dramatist’s 
art  in  form,  in  construction  and  so  on.  But  there  are  more 
plays  than  there  were  with  ideas  and  with  direct  and  fairly 
searching  observation  of  life.  There  is  a  larger  public  for 
them,  helped,  surely,  by  the  repertory  theatres.  The 
critics  are  kinder  to  them.  Here,  indeed,  there  may  be  a 
danger  of  too  ready  an  acceptance,  of  being  taken  in  by 
the  affectation  of  philosophy,  especially  in  regard  to  plays 
from  foreign  countries — though  not  those  of  France,  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  for  the  proverb  about  the  un¬ 
known  and  magnificent  to  apply.  And  I  hope  the  critics 
will  be  very  cautious  before  they  greet  the  expressionist 
drama  with  enthusiasm.  But  this,  as  things  are  in 
England,  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Yes,  certainly, 
there  are  more  ideas  and  there  is  more  reality  in  the  world 
of  the  theatre  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  if  this 
fact  makes  my  own  work  more  difficult  I  do  not  grudge  it. 
On  this  note  of  serenity  I  am  glad  to  finish  my  article. 

[I  should  add  that  it  was  written  before  the  criticism, 
lately  advanced  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  freedom 
accorded  by  the  censorship  to  certain  plays,  and  is  not 
intended  as  an  answer  to  that  criticism.  Its  purpose  has 
been  informative,  not  controversial. — G.  S.  S.] 


REVUE  AS  AN  ART-FORM 
By  Charles  B.  Cochran 

The  theatre  to-day  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  the  most  surprising 
changes  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  general  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  province  of  theatredom.  From  all  sides 
new  qualities,  new  methods,  and  new  forms  have  been 
introduced.  Spectacle  a  la  Reinhardt,  neo-classicism  in 
productional  technique,  remarkable  changes  in  stage 
manipulation,  research  into  the  possibilities  of  lighting 
(resulting  in  a  veritable  revolution  of  scenic  potentialities), 
a  growing  interest  in  the  decorative  aspects  of  the  theatre 
among  painters  of  the  first  rank,  variations  of  technical 
import  in  regard  to  the  writing  of  plays,  revolt  against  the 
circumscribing  limitations  of  the  “  picture-frame  ”  stage 
among  authors,  these  and  countless  other  innovations  have 
made  the  modern  stage  a  richer  and  more  universal  vehicle 
of  entertainment.  Exchanges  between  the  art  of  the  film 
and  vaudeville  directors  and  theatrical  regisseurs  have 
enlivened  the  playhouse.  And  just  as  the  widest  range  of 
the  art  of  antiquity  and  ultra-modernity  is  being  canvassed 
nowadays  to  bring  new  qualities  to  architecture,  household 
decoration,  personal  adornment,  and  so  on,  in  the  same 
manner  the  best  of  both  worlds  is  sought  by  the  modern 
showman  to  adorn  and  give  a  more  potent  appeal  to  his 
“gaff.” 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  one  of  the  most 
definite  and  far-reaching  developments  of  the  art  of  the 
theatre  during  the  present  century — during  the  last  decade 
even — has  been  the  trimphant  progress  of  revue.  iThe 
term  “  revue  ”  has  a  wide  significance,  and  its  embodiments 
in  practical  terms  have  been  extremely  varied,  both  as 
regards  form  and  quality,  and  judging  by  popular  estima¬ 
tion  as  expressed  in  box-office  returns,  it  may  confidently 
be  said  that  revue  has  come  to  stay,  at  least  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  It  has  established  itself  in  a  high  position 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  audiences  of  London,  the  big 
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cities  (where  the  “  Number  One  ”  companies  play),  and  the 
smaller  provincial  centres.  As  an  “intermediate”  form, 
between  variety  pure  and  simple  and  “  legitimate  ”  drama, 
it  has  attracted  a  steadily  growing  public,  the  public  which 
likes  to  combine  a  common-sense  interest  in  theatre  and 
music  with  easier  and  more  assimilable  relaxation,  a  public 
which  is  not  prejudiced  against  the  alternation  of  thrill 
and  laughter,  which  can  in  imagination  foot  it  with 
Massine  or  Phyllis  Bedells,  sock  it  with  Leslie  Henson, 
or  busk  it  with  Sybil  Thorndike  in  Grand-Guignolesque 
mood,  or  with  Delysia  in  a  tragic  genre  song-number,  or 
be  caught  up  in  the  harmonies  woven  by  a  de  Groot,  a 
Eugene  Goossens,  or  an  Imre  Magyari.  Revue  at  its  best 
can  provide  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  multifarious  arts 
of  the  theatre,  combining  them  in  such  subtle  variations  as 
might  stir  the  envy  of  the  cocktail  expert.  Revue  at  its 
worst — well,  well !  The  playhouses  of  many  a  provincial 
town  can  tell  their  own  unhappy  tale  of  the  reckless 
exploitation  of  this  most  difficult  form  of  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainment  during  the  period  of  war  and  early  post-war 
boom. 

But  between  these  two  extremes,  revue  in  its  still  experi¬ 
mental  constitution  has  dealt  a  sharp  blow  at  the  variety 
theatre,  has  certainly  challenged,  if  not  broken,  the  empery 
of  musical  comedy  over  its  quondam  public,  and  has 
divided  the  honours  with  the  dramatic  and  comedy  fare  of 
the  “  legitimate  ”  playhouse. 

This  subtly  blended  and  comprehensive  art-form  is,  then, 
one  of  which  it  behoves  us  to  take  serious  stock,  whose 
particular  laws  and  development  deserve  more  than 
passing  attention. 

Although  revue,  as  its  name  implies,  derives  from 
France,  the  development  of  this  form  of  entertainment 
north  of  the  Channel  has  from  the  outset  been  along  the 
lines  of  our  indigenous  taste.  True,  the  London  produc¬ 
tions  of  revue  during  recent  years  have  contained  many 
elements  of  French  revue  art,  singers,  dancers,  decorators, 
impresarios  even.  But  this  elastic  form  can  absorb  all 
manner  of  international  elements,  techniques,  personalities, 
while  still  maintaining  a  definitely  national  characteristic. 
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The  hotch-potch  of  topical,  political,  and  social  allusions, 
dance,  songs,  and  dits  of  the  boulevards  which  made  up 
the  Parisian  revue  of  twenty  years  ago  has  little  but  foster¬ 
relationship  with  present-day  London  revue. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  dramatists  of  other 
days  have  glimpsed  the  possibilities  of  the  revue  form. 
The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  for  example,  can  claim  a 
certain  kinship  with  revue  as  we  know  it.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  the  mediaeval  interlude  arose  as  a  variant  of  the 
bill  which  also  included  the  ecclesiastical  drama  of  those 
days,  and  in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  we  have 
a  dramatic  form  approximating  in  some  ways  to  certain 
developments  of  latter-day  revue.  A  parallel  may  also  be 
drawn  between  the  contemporary  skits  on  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction  often  introduced  into  London  and  provincial 
revues,  and  Buckingham’s  The  Rehearsal,  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  parent  of  Sheridan’s  light¬ 
hearted  raillery  at  the  fads  and  fancies  of  the  theatre,  its 
players,  critics,  and  public.  The  Critic.  These  are 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  authors  and  impresarios  of 
the  utility  and  aesthetic  value  of  a  freer  and  more  elastic 
theatrical  form,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  gradual 
upgrowth  of  the  variety  theatre,  deriving  from  the  simple 
and  unsophisticated  smoking-concert  and  al  fresco  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  impeded 
developments  of  revue  as  an  art-form  by  distracting  public 
attention  to  an  even  more  casual  and  episodic  enter¬ 
tainment. 

When  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  Odds  and  Ends  was 
presented  at  the  Ambassadors  Theatre,  this  type  of  enter¬ 
tainment  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  come  into  actual  being 
as  a  vehicle  of  theatrical  amusement  in  this  country.  Its 
reception  from  the  'Press  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  critics,  temperate  to  the  point 
of  indifference.  The  public,  however,  was  much  more 
kind,  and  when,  after  a  few  weeks’  run  and  the  introduction 
of  new  material,  a  second  “  Press  view”  was  arranged,  the 
verdict  of  the  critics  was  much  nearer  that  of  the  general 
public.  Such  was  the  success  of  Odds  and  Ends  and  the 
other  revues  intimes  which  followed  that  my  private 
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prognostications  were  completely  fulfilled,  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  develop  the  form  along  lines  which  I  had 
primarily  hoped  land  intended  to  elaborate.  The  results 
are  written  in  the  history  of  the  wartime  and  post-war 
theatre  of  London  and  the  provinces. 

During  the  war,  indeed,  revue  became  the  standard 
currency  of  our  stage.  Unfortunately,  and  particularly  in 
the  provinces,  as  this  popularity  grew,  many  managements 
sprang  up  whose  shows  brought  nothing  but  contempt  and 
discredit  upon  a  nascent  theatrical  form.  And  as  a  result 
of  this  irresponsible  and  incompetent  showmanship  con¬ 
siderable  prejudice  exists  even  to-day  among  certain 
people  who  bought  before  they  tested  and  tried  the  best 
wares. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  revue,  by  its  very 
nature,  provides  one  of  the  supreme  tests  of  showcraft. 
First  and  foremost,  the  revue  impresario  must  needs  be  a 
sure  judge  of  the  talent  of  individual  performers.  Then 
the  various  techniques  and  qualities  of  these  performers 
must  be  chosen  so  as  to  blend,  or,  as  it  were,  to  orchestrate 
into  an  effective  and  harmonised  whole.  Librettists, 
sketch-writers,  and  the  composers  of  songs  must  in  the 
same  way  be  brought  into  a  like  effective  relation,  for 
“  unity  in  variety  ”  is  the  keynote  of  the  successful  revue 
book.  This  aspect  of  the  revue  producer’s  craft,  which 
consciously  or  unconsciously  finds  its  expression  in  the 
best  examples  to  be  seen  in  London,  is  echoed  by  the 
dramatic  critic  of  The  New  Age  in  a  recent  notice  of  my 
production  of  On  With  the  Dance.  iThe  writer  says  : 

Revue  is  the  most  plastic  of  theatrical  forms.  It  can  combine  the 
topical  realism  of  an  evening  paper  with  the  aloof  symbolism  of  abstract 
ballet.  It  can  co-ordinate  the  most  torrid  of  red  noses  with  the  coolest 
and  highest  of  brows.  It  can  lame  you  with  reasons  or  convulse  you  with 
irrational  mirth.  It  can  vary  from  intimacy,  simplicity  of  scene,  to 
grandiose  spectacle,  or  from  the  broad  clowning  of  the  circus  ring  to  the 
scintillant  foil-play  of  the  intellectualist  escrime.  Mistinguett,  Robey, 
Yvonne  Printemps,  Karsavina,  Paul  Whiteman,  Robert  Hale,  nigger  trap- 
drummer,  or  cynical  conf6rencier,  all  these  diversified  personalities  and  talents 
can  make  revue  their  vehicle.  Yet  the  good  revue  differs  from  its  allied 
art,  vaudeville,  and  resembles  its  other  ally,  the  drama,  in  this,  that  it  must 
be  unified  in  its  variety,  homogeneous  in  its  diversity.  It  must  not  be 
discontinuous,  but  diirchcomponiert.  Above  all,  it  must  have  some  basic 
idea  or  focus. 
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My  own  practice  has  always' been  to  have  one  such  main 
objective  in  all  the  revues  which  I  have  staged.  Thus,  in 
London^  Paris,  and  New  York  I  sought  to  give  expression 
to  that  sense  of  post-war  comradeship,  and  to  translate, 
sometimes  in  terms  of  phantasy,  sometimes  in  terms  of 
popular  artistic  expression,  the  diversities  of  the  three 
nations,  so  many  of  whom  made  up  the  theatre-public  of 
that  time.  The  focal  point  of  The  Fun  of  the  Fayre  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York, 
and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “  le  spectacle  avant 
tout,''  the  visual  impression  being  the  main  thing  in  that 
picturesque  revue.  Mayfair  and  Montmartre,  despite  its 
diversified  character,  may  be  recalled  as  a  comprehensive 
vehicle  for  the  exploitation  of  the  personality  and  manifold 
talents  of  Mile.  Dclysia,  and  its  comparatively  brief  run 
was,  of  course,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  star. 
In  this  revue  1  made  the  first  serious  attempts  at  presenting 
ballets  which,  employing  in  the  main  English  artists, 
should  compare  with  the  output  of  the  great  ballet 
organisations  of  the  Continent,  and  this  long-cherished 
ambition  has  found  its  more  complete  expression  in  my 
latest  Pavilion  production.  On  With  the  Dance. 

One  great  aesthetic  advantage  offered  by  this  art-form, 
and  frequently  overlooked  by  the  “  highbrow  ”  critic  or 
theatrical  purist  (which  is  after  all  only  another  way  of 
saying  the  artistic  conservative),  is  the  ease  with  which 
works  of  a  highly  original  and  debateable  nature  and  the 
more  subtle  products  of  modern  artistic  currency  can  be 
introduced  directly  to  a  public  which,  did  they  form  the 
subject  of  a  whole  evening’s  entertainment,  might  cause 
the  public  to  turn  down  its  thumbs.  Sandwiched  into  the 
heterogeneous  mixture  which  constitutes  the  revue  bill,  the 
work  of  iconoclastic  decorators,  the  more  abstruse  and 
essentially  prophetic  choreography  of  such  men  as,  say, 
Massine,  can  be  directly  introduced  and  fostered  into  a 
popularity  which  otherwise  might  take  many  years  to 
achieve.  Thus  the  theatre  as  a  whole  is,  I  am  convinced, 
under  no  inconsiderable  debt  to  the  various  impresarios 
of  this  art-form  whose  presentations  have  been  seen  in 
London  during  the  past  few  years. 


JHE  RISE  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  CLASS 

An  Analysis  of  the  Growth  of  Bureaucratic  Officialism  in  the  Trade  Unions 
and  the  Labour  Party 

By  W.  F.  Watson 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  created 
quite  a  stir  in  Socialist  circles  when  he  published  his  book 
The  Servile  State.  In  that  analytical  treatise  on  the 
tendencies  of  modern  legislation  he  sought  to  show,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  conclusively  proved,  that 
collectivist  propaganda  and  the  embodiment  of  that  propa¬ 
ganda  in  enactments  was  leading  the  country  towards  a 
system  of  society  consisting  of  two  distinct  classes,  namely 
a  bureaucratic  official  class  and  a  class  composed  of  State 
employees.  Although  we  had  already  had  some  experience 
of  the  growth  of  officialism  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  the  Socialists  were  as  angry  with 
the  theses  contained  in  The  Servile  State  as  were  the 
prominent  Labour  leaders  of  to-day  with  the  historic 
utterance  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  that  Labour  was  not 
fit  to  govern.  They  were  frightfully  indignant.  How 
could  the  propaganda  of  Socialism,  i.e.,  Collectivism, 
presumably  the  embodiment  of  freedom,  tend  towards  a 
bureaucratic  servile  State?  It  was  ridiculous  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  said  the  disciples  of  Collectivism,  and  Mr. 
Belloc  was  dismissed  as  a  cranky  individualist  whose  mind 
was  obsessed  with  Catholicism. 

But  Mr.  Belloc  was  no  crank  when  he  wrote  that  masterly 
analysis.  He  was  a  far-seeing  genius  who  was  able  to  fore¬ 
tell  that  legislation  transferring  responsibility  from  the 
individual  to  the  centralised  State  must  of  necessity  result 
in  the  gradual  elimination  of  initiative  and  self-reliance, 
not  only  of  the  people  but  of  the  officials.  The  people 
would  develop  the  servile  psychology  whilst  the  great  army 
of  bureaucrats  would,  “  clothed  in  a  little  authority,” 
acquire  “the  never-ending  audacity  of  elected  persons.” 
Since  then  other  reforms  advocated  by  the  Collectivists, 
notably  Old  Age  Pensions,  State  Insurance,  the  Ministry 
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of  Health,  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  have  been 
embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  administration  of 
each  of  these  Acts  and  Ministries  entails  huge  armies  of 
officials  enmeshing  the  people  in  a  fine  net  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  officialism  from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  escape. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  there  are  not  less  than 
eight  million  officials  in  the  various  State  departments, 
which,  if  the  figures  are  correct,  means  an  official  for  each 
seven  persons.  The  whole  of  our  communal  and  national 
life  appears  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  inquisitorial 
persons  with  authority  who  take  an  almost  fiendish  delight 
in  displaying  this  “  never-ending  audacity.”  The  people 
are  ticketed  and  docketed  to  an  insufferable  extent. 
Whichever  way  we  turn,  and  whatever  the  purpose,  a  card 
is  required  upon  which  are  all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics  the 
meaning  of  which  are  known  only  to  the  official  mind. 
Speaking  recently  at  a  conference  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  E.  Shinwell,  ex-Minister  of 
Mines,  said  that  the  “  Labour  Government  had  intended 
to  include  mines  nationalisation  in  the  King’s  Speech  had 
the  General  Election  not  been  thrust  upon  them,”  to  be 
followed,  presumably,  by  other  schemes  of  nationalisation. 
Had  such  schemes  fructified  we  should  have  been  within 
measurable  distance  of  that  servile  State  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc. 

The  growth  of  State  bureaucracy  and  officialism  must 
necessarily  be  reflected  in  all  organisations  within  that 
State.  If  the  administration  of  the  central  authority 
develops  the  servile  mind,  it  follows  that  the  people’s 
organisations  will  become  bureaucratic,  because  the  mind 
will  have  been  trained  to  look  to  some  official  to  do  that 
which  they  ought  to  do  themselves.  Since  the  growth  of 
State  bureaucracy  is  the  outcome  of  Collectivist  propa¬ 
ganda,  it  logically  follows  that  those  organisations  propa¬ 
gating  Collectivism  will  be  found  to  be  far  more 
bureaucratic  in  their  administration  than  any  other  organ¬ 
isation.  Such  is  indeed  the  case.  The  trade  unions,  the 
Labour  Party,  and  the  co-operative  societies  are  veritable 
cesspools  of  bureaucratic  officialism.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  advent  of  bureaucracy  is  the  rise  of  a  new 
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class — the  official  class — as  distinct  from  any  other  class  in 
society,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  trace  the  origin, 
development,  and  tendencies  of  this  new  class. 

The  origin  of  full-time  officialism  will  be  found  in  the 
centralisation  of  industry  followed  by  the  centralisation  of 
trade  unions.  In  those  halcyon  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  great  industrial  era,  trade  unions  as  we  know  them 
to-day  were  practically  unknown.  Certainly  there  were 
guilds,  and,  in  the  case  of  carpenters  and  masons,  organisa¬ 
tions  similar  to  modern  trade  unions  existed,  but  the 
functions  of  the  former  were  mainly  limited  to  maintaining 
the  standard  of  work,  whilst  the  latter  were  ephemeral  in 
character.  Industry  was  domesticated.  Spinning  and 
weaving  were  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  the 
produce  being  taken  to  the  market-place  and  sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  or  dealer.  Other  craftsmen  also  worked 
at  home,  and  in  very  few  instances  were  they  either  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour,  other  than  of  apprentices,  who  were 
invariably  regarded  and  treated  as  members  of  the  family, 
or  employees  of  a  master  other  than  the  actual  consumer. 
Masons,  carpenters,  and  other  building  workers  travelled 
from  town  to  town — hence  the  origin  of  the  term  “  journey¬ 
man” — hiring  themselves  direct  to  the  man  who  required 
a  house  repaired  or  built.  Such  organisations  as  did  exist 
were  ephemeral  in  character  because  journeymen  were 
often  able  to  become  small  entrepreneurs.  In  his  admir¬ 
able  History  of  Trade  Unionism  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  tells 
us  that  the  apprentice  of  that  period  had  but  two  ambitions 
in  life.  When  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  intricacies 
of  the  craft  to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed  he  would  go 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  maybe  in  the  same  village,  and 
start  in  business  for  himself,  taking  apprentices  just  as  his 
master  did,  or,  if  his  master  had  an  eligible  daughter,  the 
apprentice  might  marry  her  and  thus  marry  the  business. 
One  often  feels  inclined  to  sigh  for  the  return  of  those 
easy-going  days  when  the  craftsman  was  an  artist,  and  both 
craftsman  and  entrepreneur  combined  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  work. 

Such  was  the  general  mode  of  production  until  a  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  Preston  barber  directed  his  inventive 
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genius  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Readers  of  history 
will  remember  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Richard 
Arkwright  whilst  developing  his  spinning  jenny.  First 
his  wife,  annoyed  at  what  she  considered  a  waste  of  time, 
smashed  one  of  his  first  models.  Later  the  mob,  angry  at 
the  invention  of  a  machine  which  appeared  to  menace  the 
livelihood  of  the  hand-worker,  rushed  the  building  where 
Arkwright  was  demonstrating  his  improved  machine  and 
destroyed  it.  But  the  mere  smashing  of  machines  does  not 
destroy  ideas.  Richard  Arkwright  eventually  perfected 
his  machine,  put  it  to  profitable  commercial  use  after  over¬ 
coming  innumerable  financial  difficulties,  created  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  completely 
changed  the  status  of  the  people  engaged  in  that  industry. 
Once  the  value  of  Arkwright’s  invention  was  proved 
beyond  doubt,  there  ensued  a  demand  for  power  looms 
and  buildings  in  which  to  house  them.  This  had  the  dual 
effect  of  stimulating  the  engineering  and  building  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  centralising  production  in  both.  The  sturdy, 
independent  craftsman  who  owned  his  tools  gave  place  to 
the  factory  worker,  the  small  entrepreneur  to  the  factory 
owner. 

The  conditions  obtaining  in  some  of  the  newly  built 
mills  were  deplorable,  and  in  order  to  improve  those  con¬ 
ditions  the  operatives  began  to  organise  into  trade  unions. 
Workers  in  other  industries  followed  suit,  and  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  unions  were  formed  in  all  industrial 
centres.  Restricted  as  these  early  unions  were  to  a  given 
locality  or  craft,  the  membership  was  relatively  small,  the 
officers  were  ordinary  workmen,  and  full-time  officialism 
was  unknown.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  form  one 
big  union  embracing  all  workers,  notably  in  1832,  when 
Robert  Owen  formed  the  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Trade  Union,  but  without  success.  The  economic 
development  of  the  people  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  the  success  of  such  ambitious  ventures.  What  was 
required  was  something  that  would  again  change  the 
character  of  industry  from  local  to  national,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  was  provided  by  George  Stephenson. 

Great  as  was  the  revolution  in  industry  created  by  the 
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Arkwright  spinning  jenny,  it  was  incomparable  to  the 
change  wrought  by  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion. 
The  transportation  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
commodity  was  immeasurably  facilitated.  A  demand  was 
created  for  iron,  steel,  and  other  engineering  products, 
thus  causing  a  boom  in  the  industry.  Railways  sprung  up 
everywhere,  and  industry  was  definitely  placed  on  a 
national  basis  :  it  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  iron  and 
steel  age.  Above  all,  the  application  of  steam  to  loco¬ 
motion  made  labour  itself  more  mobile,  inasmuch  as  the 
workmen  were  more  easily  able  to  travel  about  the  country. 
Centralisation  in  manufacture  became  more  and  more 
essential,  the  small  workshops  gave  place  to  the  big 
factories,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  ordinary  mechanic 
starting  in  business  for  himself  became  so  remote  as  to  be 
beyond  realisation. 

This  great  change  in  the  method  of  production  rendered 
local  organisation  obsolete.  The  workman  found  that 
when  he  left  his  native  town  he  lost  touch  with  his  local 
craft  union,  so,  quickly  following  upon  the  application  of 
steam  to  locomotion,  there  commenced  an  agitation  to  link 
up  the  small  local  unions,  which  had  by  this  time  become 
numerous,  into  a  national  union.  This  agitation  amongst 
engineering  workers  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  1851.  A  general 
office  was  established  in  London,  a  sub-office  in  Man¬ 
chester,  and  vacant  book  '  offices  in  the  bigger  industrial 
centres.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  the  districts  retained  a  large  measure 
of  local  autonomy,  and  there  w'as  no  little  friction  between 
the  executive  and  the  districts  because  of  the  frequent  use 
of  this  autonomy.  The  business  of  the  society  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  General  Secretary  and  a  movable  General 
Council,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  meeting 
periodically  to  review  the  society’s  progress  and  to  alter 
rules.  From  the  General  Council  an  Executive  Committee 
of  members  residing  in  the  Metropolitan  area  was  elected, 
which  met  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work,  to  conduct  current  business.  With  the 

(1)  The  vacant  book  is  a  register  of  unemployed  members. 
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exception  of  the  General  Secretary  and  his  office  staff,  all 
the  officials  followed  their  trade  as  mechanics.  As  the 
industry  developed  and  the  membership  increased,  a 
marked  tendency  towards  centralisation  of  administration 
manifested  itself.  In  order  to  obviate  friction  between  the 
district  committees  and  the  Executive,  rules  were  framed 
transferring  the  power  of  the  organisation  from  the  rank 
and  file  to  the  central  body.  This  naturally  meant  in¬ 
creased  work  for  the  Executive  Committee,  who  soon 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Instead  of 
meeting  one  or  two  nights  a  week  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  as  often  as  five  nights,  and  sometimes  through  the 
week-end,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  volume  of  work. 
As  a  result  there  commenced  throughout  the  country  in 
the  early  ’eighties  an  agitation  for  a  full-time  executive 
council  and  paid  district  organisers,  and  side  by  side  with 
this  agitation  was  the  propaganda  of  prominent  trade 
unionists — John  Burns,  Ben  Tillett,  Tom  Mann  and 
others — urging  the  trade  unions  to  send  representatives  to 
Parliament. 

Another  contributory  factor  was  the  rapid  advance  of 
machinery.  The  labour-saving,  operation-simplifying 
machine  rode  roughshod  through  the  industry,  changing 
methods  of  production,  menacing  the  position  of  the  crafts¬ 
man,  and  producing  an  entirely  different  type  of  worker. 
Instead  of  the  old  type  of  sturdy,  independent,  self-reliant 
mechanic  who,  having  served  the  customary  seven  years’ 
apprenticeship  in  surroundings  enabling  him  to  acquire 
skill  and  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  trade,  also 
acquired  an  almost  arrogant  confidence  in  his  own  ability, 
there  gradually  arose  a  type  of  man  who  specialised  in 
one  branch  only.  He  was  a  machinist,  an  assembler,  a  part 
maker  on  repetition  work,  and  as  the  machine  became  per¬ 
fected  and  the  parts  more  accurately  standardised,  he  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  machine,  because 
of  the  lessening  of  the  degree  of  skill  required.  Insecurity 
of  employment  caused  the  workers  to  weaken  individual 
effort  in  the  shop,  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  work  killed 
initiative,  and  the  new  worker  had  a  different  psychology 
altogether  to  the  old  mechanic.  He  had  a  curious  slavish 
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tendency  to  put  his  thinking  out  just  as  he  did  his  washing, 
and  was  thus  easily  susceptible  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
officialism  and  labour  representation. 

The  agitation  for  paid  officials  and  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  pedagogic 
aspirants  for  office,  and  it  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  from 
Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s,  with  the  result  that  in  1892 
the  delegate  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  decided  to  elect  a  full-time  Executive  Council 
of  seven,  and  six  paid  organisers.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  Parliamentary  candidates.  Similar  activities  were 
pursued  in  the  cotton,  mining,  and  railway  industries.  The 
era  of  officialism  had  commenced,  and  it  quickly  became 
an  established  institution.  Ambitious  young  men  with 
fluent  tongues,  seeing  a  new  career  opening  to  them,  and, 
incidentally,  an  easy  way  out  of  the  workshop,  became 
staunch  adherents  to  the  new  doctrine.  The  Labour  Re¬ 
presentation  Committee,  the  forerunner  of  the  Labour 
Party,  was  formed,  and  the  chief  planks  in  their  pro¬ 
gramme  were  Labour  Exchanges,  Old  Age  Pensions,  State 
Insurance,  Nationalisation  of  Industry,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Ministry  of  Labour  and  of  Health. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  how,  just  at  the  very  time  it  is 
needed,  an  institution  will  spring  into  existence.  Being 
inexperienced,  the  first  batch  of  officials  were  mediocrities, 
and  for  the  first  few  years  they  met  with  innumerable 
difficulties.  The  thing  most  necessary  to  place  officialism 
on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  was  an  institution  for  train¬ 
ing  likely  young  men  to  become  trade  union  officials  and 
Labour  politicians.  That  institution  was  forthcoming  in 
1899,  for  in  that  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Vrooman, 
during  a  visit  to  this  country  from  America  to  study  labour 
conditions,  founded  Ruskin  College  at  Oxford,  placing 
it  under  the  management  of  a  committee  composed  mainly 
of  trade  union  officials.  Promising  young  men  are  selected 
annually  from  the  various  unions  to  take  up  a  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  College.  They  are  taught — quite  impartially 
we  are  informed — economics  and  sociology.  “We  stand 
for  education  in  its  broadest  sense.”  During  his  stay  at 
Ruskin  College  the  student  gains  a  smattering  of  Adam 
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Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Jevons, 
Marshall,  and  Marx.  He  j^ains  an  insight  into  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Constitution  and  Local  Government, 
and  he  invariably  leaves  the  College  with  an  exaggerated 
belief  in  his  own  importance,  an  overpowering  desire  to 
impress  his  fellows  with  his  acquired  knowledge,  and, 
alas  !  an  intense  hatred ‘of  the  workshop,  born  of  the  belief 
that  he  is  now  fitted  to  be  a  leader.  Of  all  the  egregious 
and  pedantic  officials  extant  the  Ruskin  College  graduate 
is  by  far  the  worst. 

Immediately  following  the  South  African  War  a  great 
wave  of  Labourism  swept  the  country,  and  the  1906  elec¬ 
tion  saw  the  return  to  Parliament  of  some  thirty-two 
Labour  members  and  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Party. 
Since  these  men  were,  in  the  main,  merely  branch  secre¬ 
taries,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were 
mediocrities  of  a  not  very  high  calibre,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  present  Labour 
members,  which  probably  prompted  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill’s  famous  avowal  that  Labour  was  not  fit  to 
govern.  But,  mediocrities  as  they  were,  their  presence  in 
the  House  caused  many  Labour  reforms  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Statute  Book. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  new  official  class  has 
grown  enormously.  Each  big  union  carries  a  huge  staff  of 
officials,  both  on  the  trade  union  side  and  in  the  State 
Insurance  branch.  The  fact  that  over  five  hundred  went 
to  the  poll  at  the  last  General  Election  shows  that  there  is 
no  dearth  of  aspiring  Labour  M.P.’s.  Officialism  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  psychology.  The  official’s  struggle  for  existence  has 
been  transferred  from  the  workshop  to  the  general  office  of 
his  union.  Instead  of  being  subject  to  the  whim  of  a 
private  employer,  his  weekly  salary  is  assured  by  the  funds 
of  the  union.  As  elections  usually  only  occur  every  three 
years,  he  has  greater  security,  the  work  is  more  congenial, 
and  the  remuneration  higher.  With  the  aptitude  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  average  man,  the  rank  and  file  love  a  leader, 
and  the  official  is  smothered  with  adulation.  Small  wonder 
that  they  invariably  develop  into  arrogant  bureaucrats.  It 
is  often  more  difficult  to  secure  an  interview  with  the  head 
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officials  of  a  union  than  it  is  to  secure  an  interview  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ! 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  amongst  people  ignorant  of  the 
inner  workings  of  trade  unionism  that  the  officials  are 
democratically  elected,  and  that  the  best  man  wins.  In 
some  organisations  electioneering  is  reduced  to  a  fine  art. 
Committees  are  set  up,  all  branches  circularised,  and 
speakers  are  sent  all  over  the  country  extolling  the  virtues 
of  the  candidates,  the  expenses  being  met  by  collections 
from  admirers  of  the  candidates.  The  result  is  that  the 
candidate  who  is  backed  by  the  strongest  committee  with 
the  largest  purse  stands  the  better  chance.  That  is  why 
most  officials  cannot  be  accused  of  outstanding  ability. 
The  writer  recalls  an  election  which  took  place  some  years 
ago  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  executive  of  a  big  union.  The 
two  candidates  who  reached  second  ballot  were  well 
backed  by  strong  committees  and  finance,  enabling  them 
to  travel  the  country.  One  was  able  to  get  to  Scotland, 
but  his  opponent  only  had  sufficient  funds  at  his  disposal 
to  take  him  to  Manchester.  The  man  who  went  to  the 
Land  o’  Cakes  was  successful,  but  the  loser  was  presented 
with  a  consolation  prize  by  his  admirers  in  the  shape  of 
a  testimonial  and  a  substantial  cheque.  Once  elected  to 
office,  they  very  rarely  leave  it.  When  election  time  comes 
round  the  whole  machinery  of  the  organisation  is  exploited 
on  behalf  of  the  official  candidate,  and  the  new  aspirants 
stand  a  very  poor  chance  unless  an  official  happens  to  die 
or  retire. 

Officialism  and  Parliament  have  provided  new  careers  for 
the  children  of  officials.  Instead  of  apprenticing  their 
sons  to  a  trade,  or  sending  their  daughters  to  service,  the 
official  uses  his  influence  to  secure  sinecures  for  his  off¬ 
spring,  either  in  a  trade  union  office,  a  co-operative  society, 
the  Labour  Party,  or  in  a  municipal  or  Government 
department.  When  the  Labour  Exchanges  were  opened 
in  1908  many  officials  and  relatives  found  snug  and  not 
unremunerative  resting  places  within  those  institutions. 
State  Insurance,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Ministries  of  Health 
and  Labour  provided  soft  positions  for  many  others.  The 
capture  of  many  municipalities  by  Labour  at  the  1919 
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elections  enabled  the  bureaucrats  to  find  official  jobs  for 
relatives  and  friends — at  the  public  expense,  of  course. 
Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  Labour  Party  demanded 
numerous  election  agents  and  organisers,  who  have  an 
association  of  their  own  which  has  established  a  standard 
scale  of  remuneration.  As  with  the  trade  unions  and  the 
Labour  Party  so  with  the  co-operative  societies. 

Officialism  may  be  likened  to  a  pyramid  of  tyranny  at 
the  apex  of  which  is  the  “junta  ”  of  super-bureaucrats. 
Each  of  this  little  group  draws  a  salary  approximating 
£1,000  per  annum,  some  even  more.  This  “junta” 
controls  the  machinery  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Labour  Party,  and,  indirectly,  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement.  Immediately  beneath  the  “junta” 
is  a  larger  group  made  up  of  general  secretaries, 
executive  councilmen,  and  M.P.’s  with  salaries  ranging 
from  £400  to  £800,  who,  living  in  the  hope  of 
eventually  reaching  the  apex  should  one  of  the  super¬ 
bureaucrats  die  or  get  a  Government  position,  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporters  of  the  “  junta.”  Next  comes  an  even 
larger  crowd  composed  of  local  organisers.  Labour  agents, 
district  secretaries,  and  others  whose  salaries  approximate 
£250  to  £400;  but  they  manage  to  augment  their  incomes 
by  emoluments  and  articles  to  the  Press.  This  class  realises 
that  a  position  on  the  apex  is  not  for  them,  but  they  are  ever 
aspiring  to  get  a  little  further  up  the  pyramid,  and  they 
keep  an  ever-watchful  eye  for  a  vacant  Government  job. 
The  next  stratum  of  the  pyramid  is  made  up  of  countless 
hordes  of  part-time  officials  looking  longingly  towards  a 
future  full-time  job.  Being  regular  attendants  at  various 
conferences  and  other  trade  union  functio^^s,  they  not  only 
augment  their  wages  but  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
bigger  officials,  whose  friendship  and  support  they 
assiduously  cultivate.  The  delegate  ingratiates  himself 
with  the  official  against  the  time  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
a  full-time  position,  and  the  official  keeps  “  well  in  ” 
pending  the  coming  election,  and  creates  the  atmosphere 
in  readiness  for  when  he  slides  into  a  Government  position. 
Thus  is  the  official  mind  fostered.  Supporting  this  great 
pyramid  of  officialism  is  our  old  and  long-suffering  friend 
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the  rank  and  file,  whose  contributions,  “  regularly  paid 
through  life,”  provide  the  officials  with  their  huge  salaries. 
The  application  of  machinery  and  the  growth  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  has  developed  in  him  something  akin  to  a  slave 
psychology.  He  often  joins  the  union  not  because  he 
wants  to,  but  because  he  is  forced  to  or  lose  his  job.  With 
absolutely  no  interest  in  the  business  of  the  union,  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  scheming  officialism.  How  long  he  will 
remain  so  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  of  growing  resentment  against  official 
bureaucracy. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  collective  effort, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  collectivist  propaganda  is  leading 
us  towards  the  servile  State,  and  that  the  pestilential 
cancer  of  bureaucracy  has  given  rise  to  the  new  official 
class. 


A  MATTER  OF  MONEY,  MARKETS  AND 

MEN 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  future  of  this  densely  crowded  little  island,  politically, 
commercially,  and  socially,  depends  more  than  on  anything 
else  on  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Empire 
and  its  organisation  as  an  economic  unit  without  subtract¬ 
ing  from  the  autonomous  powers  of  any  of  its  constituent 
nations.  No  other  practical  means  exists  which  offers  us 
such  a  certain  hope  of  solving  our  pressing  domestic 
problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  problems  of  those  who 
are  yoked  with  us  in  promoting  the  cause  of  liberal 
civilisation. 

We  are  in  a  position  of  grave  embarrassment,  since  our 
old  markets  have  largely  failed  us  in  our  post-war  emer¬ 
gency.  Two-thirds  of  our  population — no  less  than 
30,000,000  men,  women,  and  children — live  on  food  grown 
in  other  countries  and  make  a  livelihood  by  working-up 
in  factory  and  workshop  raw  materials  which  also  come 
from  overseas;  and  these  supplies  do  not  fall,  like  manna, 
from  heaven,  but  must  be  paid  for  in  goods  or  services.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  official  statistics  we  are  not  now 
balancing  the  national  trading  account. 

Though  the  war  of  organised  violence  is  over,  the 
X  economic  war,  which  was  being  waged  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  has  been  resumed,  and  with  increased 
intensity.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  we  have  become 
involved  in  the  fiercest  struggle  for  existence  we  have 
known.  In  the  first  place,  a  narrow  national  spirit  in 
foreign  countries,  which  were  once  our  best  customers,  has 
asserted  itself.  Tariffs  on  every  hand  have  been  raised  in 
order  to  foster  local  industries,  thus  shutting  out  British 
as  well  as  other  importations;  and  where  this  expedient  has 
not  been  adopted  recourse  has  been  had  to  subsidies  and 
other  devices  which  constitute  almost  insuperable  barriers 
to  the  resumption  of  overseas  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
depressed  exchanges  have,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
rendered  our  struggle  for  business  in  foreign  markets,  in 
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face  of  these  fiscal  and  other  obstacles,  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  particularly  as  the  countries  with  depressed  currencies 
are  those  in  which  wages  are  low,  the  hours  of  labour  long, 
and  production  cheap.  In  combination  these  factors  con¬ 
stitute  the  severest  brake  on  British  production  which  has 
existed  since  the  wheels  of  industry  began  to  revolve  a 
century  or  more  ago  and  this  island  became  “  the  workshop 
of  the  world.”  We  as  Free  Traders  can  count  on  fair  play 
in  no  single  foreign  market,  with  the  result  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  British  manufactures  in  these  depressed 
countries  has  been  steadily  declining,  with  an  inevitable 
increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  men  and  women  unem¬ 
ployed  in  our  midst.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  that 
these  adverse  conditions  will  change.  The  tendency  is, 
indeed,  all  in  the  direction  of  a  further  increase  in  the 
artificial  barriers  to  trade  from  which  we  are  now  suffering 
so  grievously.  Europe,  on  which  we  were  wont  so  largely 
to  rely  in  the  past,  has  failed  us,  and  we  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  practically  every  other  foreign  country,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  with  its  sky-scraper  tariff. 

We  were  all  impressed  by  the  submarine  blockade  of 
the  Great  War,  but  we  are  curiously  unconscious  of  the 
consequences  flowing  from  the  economic  blockade  which 
foreign  countries  have  imposed  upon  us  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  We  mastered  the  submarine,  but  it  will  prove 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  master  all  the  influences 
beyond  our  control  which  are  working  against  us  to-day. 
For  in  our  home  market,  as  well  as  in  most  foreign  markets, 
the  goods  which  we  produce  have  to  compete  with  goods 
which  must  be  regarded  as  “  sweated  goods,”  since  they 
are  made  in  conditions  which  public  opinion  in  this  country 
would  condemn.  On  our  part  we  are  carrying  on  pro¬ 
duction  under  a  rigid  trade  union  dictatorship,  which  has 
imposed  upon  employers  in  the  great  staple  industries  and 
transport  services  standards  of  wages,  hours,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  which  exceed  anything  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  Labour  in  pre-war  days.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  entirely  new  theory  of  production,  as  the 
report  of  the  Macmillan  Committee  on  the  coal  industry 
revealed.  It  is  now  held  that  the  worker  must  receive,  not 
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the  wage  which  the  industry  can  yield,  but  the  wage  on 
which  he  can  live  in  accordance  with  a  standard  of  living 
which  has  no  relation  to  economic  laws,  but  is  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  consensus  of  trade  union  opinion  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  comfort  to  which  the  worker  is  entitled.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Trade  unionism,  choosing  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  and  realising  the  abhorrence  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  strikes,  has  assigned 
to  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  sheltered 
industries — those  which  are  entirely  or  mainly  domestic — 
higher  wages  than  can  be  secured  by  the  highly  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  industries  unsheltered  from  foreign 
rivalry.  The  result  of  this  movement  is  that  production 
of  everything  in  this  country  is  more  costly  than  anywhere 
else,  and  orders  which  in  other  days  would  have  been 
placed  with  us  are  going  abroad.  Even  our  own  market, 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  indicate,  is  increasingly 
invaded  by  “  sweated  goods  ”  which  enter  our  ports  without 
restriction  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  worker,  patheti¬ 
cally  engaged  in  a  grim  struggle  to  support  life  at  a  level 
of  comfort  to  which  German,  Belgian,  French,  Italian,  and 
other  workers,  not  excluding  those  of  Russia,  have  never 
aspired  in  their  most  exalted  moments. 

Confronted  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this 
unequal  contest  in  international  trade  in  the  shape  of  a 
larger  number  of  unemployed  persons  than  has  ever 
before  been  known  in  any  country,  the  community 
has  undertaken  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  health  insurance,  old-age  pensions, 
widows’  and  orphans’  pensions,  free  education,  and 
other  social  services,  all  of  them  admirable  in  character 
and  purpose;  they  are  costing  about  £250,cxx),ooo 
annually.  They  are  unknown  in  any  foreign  country,  and 
in  combination  represent  a  heavy  burden  on  production, 
further  raising  the  price  of  everything  which  we  have  for 
sale.  While  practically  every  industry  is  depressed,  the 
central  and  local  authorities  continue  to  impose  as  a  charge 
on  the  output  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  levies  which 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  ^950,000,000  each  year — levies 
so  colossal  that  it  passes  human  understanding  that  it 
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should  be  possible  for  the  periodical  demands  of  the  tax 
gatherer  and  rate  collector  to  be  met  in  these  depressed 
times.  In  an  impoverished  world  we  are,  in  a  sentence, 
living  as  though  we  were  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice ;  we  are  spending  lavishly  with  little  thought  to  the 
necessary  payment  of  the  bills,  amounting  to  about 
;^5C)0,0C)0,000  annually,  which  must  be  met  if  we  are 
to  obtain  from  overseas  foods  on  which  to  live  and  raw 
materials  with  which  to  work,  and  we  refuse  to  realise  that 
other  nations,  in  some  cases  living  almost  as  beggars  and 
working  as  slaves,  are  ousting  us  with  “  sweated  goods  ” 

from  markets  in  which  we  were  once  supreme. 

###### 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  overseas  peoples  of 
the  Empire,  our  own  kith  and  kin,  call  us  to  tasks  of 
co-operation  in  the  whole  range  of  the  economic  sphere. 
The  Dominions,  in  particular,  and  some  of  the  Colonies 
require  more  men  and  women  workers  in  order  that  they 
may  make  the  most  of  their  fabulously  rich  resources,  and 
they  want  markets  in  which  their  increased  populations  can 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  which  happens  to  consist 
in  large  measure  exactly  of  those  descriptions  of  food  and 
raw  materials  which  we  most  urgently  require.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  more  mouths  than  we  can  feed,  and 
too  few  customers  for  the  things  which  we  make  and 
the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire  require.  How  are 
these  several  needs  to  be  adjusted?  That  is  the  puzzle 
with  which  we  are  faced,  and  it  w^ould  be  a  simple  matter 
to  solve  it  if  we  lived  in  a  world  ruled  by  reason  and  free 
from  the  passions  of  party  and  the  perversities  of 
nationalism. 

In  his  monograph  on  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  Sir  C.  Macleod  has  remarked : — 

A  cursorj-  examination  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  British  Empire 
justifies  the  dictum  that,  so  far  as  the  material  life  of  its  inhabitants  is 
concerned,  it  could  stand  self-sufficient  and  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  quantity  of  cereals,  meat,  and  other  foodstuffs  produced  by  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  would  amply  suffice  to  feed  the  whole 
population  of  the  Empire.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  regular  and 
organised  distribution  of  these  supplies  to  those  parts  of  the  Empire,  such 
as  the  United  Kingdom,  which  do  not  produce  sufficient  food  for  their  own 
population. 
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Those  are  the  conditions  which  confront  us  as  we  face 
the  future.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  cannot  stand 
still.  The  choice  is  between  going  forward  or  slipping 
back,  and  the  choice  must  be  made  now.  The  stage  has 
been  set  for  the  most  ambitious  scheme  of  Imperial  co¬ 
operation  in  the  common  tasks  of  civilisation  which  has 
ever  been  conceived,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  accept  it  or 
reject  it.  The  scheme  embraces  development  and  settle¬ 
ment  overseas  and  trade  preferences,  varying  in  character 
and  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  his  address  at 
the  General  Elections  the  Prime  Minister  declared  : — 

The  best  hope  of  indtislrial  revival  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  British  Empire.  Ihe  policy  of 
encouraging  mutual  trade  in  the  Empire  by  measures  of  Imperial  Prefer¬ 
ence,  and  of  using  our  finance  to  promote  Empire  development  and  Empire 
settlement,  is  one  to  which  we  adhere,  and  which  we  shall  steadily  keep 
to  the  front. 

The  Government  is  fulfilling  its  Imperial  pledges  faith¬ 
fully  and  promptly,  and  is  thus  making  the  Empire  partner¬ 
ship  a  reality.  In  the  first  place,  the  Overseas  Settlement 
Act,  with  a  sum  of  £3,000,000  a  year  available  for  the 
promotion  of  its  purposes,  has  already  given  birth  to  a 
number  of  proposals,  and  others  will  follow',  which  will  in 
due  course  relieve,  to  some  extent,  this  country’s  conges¬ 
tion  of  population  and  help  to  supply  the  lack  of  popula¬ 
tion  overseas.  So  far  the  movement  has  been  too  slow. 
“  The  flow  of  migration  to  the  Dominions,”  as  Mr.  L.  S. 
Amery  recently  pointed  out,  “has  fallen  from  224,000  in 
1913  to  88,000  in  1924,”  and  of  the  latter  number  40,000 
would  not  have  gone  if  they  had  not  been  assisted.  How 
is  migration  to  be  speeded  up  except  by  providing  a  ready 
market  for  the  products  of  the  settlers^  overseas,  and  thus 
ensuring  the  prosperity  of  them  and  their  fellows  in  the 
lands  of  their  adoption  ?  Secondly,  under  this  year’s 
Budget  the  principle  of  preference  in  the  British  market, 
a  market  without  its  c(jual  anyw’hcre,  for  certain  products 
of  the  Dominions  and  Colonics  is  recognised,  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  scale,  and  in  compensation  for  the  failure  to  carry 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  resolutions  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  of  1923  the  British  Government  is 
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setting  aside  ;^i,ooo,cxx)  annually  to  be  used  for  the 
promotion  of  inter-imperial  trade. ‘  Thirdly,  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  representing  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  has  now  suggested  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  to 
round  off  and  complete  the  scheme  of  economic  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  Mother  Country,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Dominions  and  Colonies.  This  body, 
presided  over  by  Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  was  required 
“  to  consider  the  possibility  of  improving  the  methods  of 
preparing  for  market  and  marketing  within  the  United 
Kingdom  the  food  products  of  the  overseas  parts  of  the 
Empire  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  consumption  of  such 
products  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  preference  to  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  and  to  promote  the  interests  both 
of  producers  and  consumers.” 

The  Committee,  though  it  was  constituted  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  home  market  increasingly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  producers  in  the  overseas  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  represents  essentially  the  overseas  point 
of  view,  has  unanimously  agreed  that  precedence  in  the 
British  market  for  foodstuffs  should  be  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  : — (i)  Home  produce;  (2)  Dominion  and  Colonial 
produce ;  and  (3)  foreign  produce.  The  implication  is  that 
the  Committee  is  anxious  that  nothing  done  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  overseas  produce  of  the  Empire  shall  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  depressed  agricultural  industry  of 
the  British  Isles,  which,  in  spite  of  manufactures,  still 
supports  more  workers  than  any  other  industry.  It -is  from 
that  viewpoint  that  the  Committee  approached  the 
problems  of  inter-imperial  trade.  Believing  that  “  tfie 
time  is  ripe  for  a  national  effort  to  stimulate  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  Empire  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  it  urges 
that  means  should  be  taken  to  identify  Empire  produce, 
whether  sold  wholesale  or  retail,  and  recommends  that  the 

(i)  The  Government  proposes  that  the  full  money  equivalent  of  the 
advantages  which  would  have  been  conferred  on  the  Empire  in  respect  of 
all  of  the  duties  which  were  contemplated  in  the  remaining  Preference 
Resolutions  of  the  last  Imperial  Economic  Conference  should  be  devoted 
to  the  scheme  for  developing  the  trade  of  the  h'mpire,  and  in  the  first  case 
developing  schemes  of  marketing. — Mr.  Baldwin  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
December  17th,  1924. 
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funds  provided  by^  the  British  Government  should  be 
utilised  for  a  dual  campaign  of  publicity  and  research. 

Sentiment  has  played  an  important  part  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  overseas  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  Committee  suggest  that  sentiment  may  play 
an  important  part  in  stimulating  the  demand  in  this  country 
for  foodstuffs  and  other  articles  produced  in  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  They  propose  that  a  Commission  shall  be 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  shall  devote 
about  half  the  British  grant  to  an  educational  campaign 
in  favour  of  the  use  of  Empire  products.  The  scheme 
embraces  the  marking  of  goods — as  {a)  “  British  produce,” 
{b)  “  Empire  produce  ” — with  the  particular  country  of 
origin,  and  {c)  “  foreign  produce.”  This  system  of  marking 
is  evidently  intended  merely  to  enable  sentiment  to  have 
its  influence  on  the  purchaser  and,  in  particular,  on  the 
ordinary  housewife,  now  herself  a  voter,  with  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  future  of  the  Empire  when  buying  supplies  for 
her  family. 

Our  intention  is  that,  over  and  above  ordinary  advertising  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  there  should  be  continuous  publicity  on  a  national  scale  with 
a  view  to  spreading  and  fostering  three  ideas.  Firstly,  that  Empire  pur¬ 
chasing  creates  an  increased  demand  for  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  Kingdojn,  and,  therefore,  stimulates  employment  at  home. 
Secondly,  that  there  are  certain  lines  in  which  Empire  produce  excels  in 
quality  and  is  available  in  adequate  quantity.  Thirdly,  that  the  consumer 
has  at  his  command  for  purposes  of  discrimination  certain  indications  of 
origin  legally  prescribed. 

In  association  with  this  scheme  of  publicity  it  is  intended 
to  inaugurate  a  research  movement  and,  first  of  all,  inquiry 
will  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  cold  storage.  The  aim 
of  the  Committee  in  this  respect  has  been  more  fully 
explained  by  Sir  Halford  Mackinder.  “If  one  compares 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  Argentina,”  he  has  re¬ 
marked,  “  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  beef,  one 
observes  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  twice  as  far 
away.  In  the  present  state  of  scientific  development, 
chilled  beef  can  be  brought  from  Argentina,  but  shippers 
are  bound  to  bring  frozen  beef  from  Australia,  and  frozen 
beef  is  inferior  to  chilled  beef.  The  result  is  that  Argen¬ 
tina  has  a  great  advantage.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
regard  to  bacon  as  between  Canada  and  Denmark.  Den- 
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mark,  being  nearer,  can  supply  mild  cured  bacon  in  this 
market,  and  a  harsher  product  is  required  from  Canada  in 
order  to  stand  the  length  of  the  journey,  especially  from 
the  west  of  Canada.”  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  room  for 
research  on  a  commercial  scale  in  order  to  conquer  these 
and  other  handicaps,  which  impede  the  development  of 
inter-imperial  trade. 

****** 

In  these  various  ways,  if  the  Governments  of  the  Empire 
accept,  as  they  will  unquestionably  accept,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  committee,  a  great  movement  will  be 
inaugurated  of  economic  co-operation  to  the  advantage  of 
every  section  of  the  Empire.  It  will  be  for  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies  to  adjust  themselves  to  these  new  conditions, 
recognising  that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Mother 
Country  is  making  a  definite  effort  to  base  her  economic 
policy  on  the  Imperial  ideal,  although  she  feels  constrained 
not  to  depart  from  her  traditional  fiscal  policy.  They 
are,  one  and  all,  admonished  by  the  committee  not  to  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  now  offers  of 
strengthening  their  position  in  the  home  market.  They 
will  have  to  organise  and  work  to  the  common  end  of 
winning  through  by  merit.  While  the  committee  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire  can  produce 
goods  as  excellent  in  quality,  as  efficiently  prepared,  and 
as  attractively  presented  as  the  goods  produced  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  added  that  inquiries  into 
the  marketing  of  meat  and  fruit  have  already  shown  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

They  strongly  recommend  that  the  Oversea  Governments  of  the  Empire 
should  continue  to  encourage  the  better  grading,  packing,  and  presentation 
of  goods.  There  must  also  be  regularity  and  continuity  of  supply.  Pub¬ 
licity  undertaken  in  respect  of  foodstuffs  which  are  irregular  in  supply  and 
insufficient  in  quantity  will  merely  cause  disappointment  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  ft  appears  to  the  Committee  that  there  is  scope  for  useful  correlation 
of  supplies  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire  so  as  to  prolong  the  number 
of  months  during  which  Empire  produce  of  any  given  kind  may  be  on  offer 
in  the  shops. 

These  are  the  peculiar  responsibilities  which  are  laid 
on  producers  in  the  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire.  So 
considerable  a  measure  of  success  has  already  been 
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achieved  by  them  in  the  past  in  all  these  respects  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  accept  this  challenge  to 
efficiency  in  production,  packing  and  salesmanship  in  a 
sporting  spirit  and  justify  the  confidence  which  is  reposed 
in  their  business  enterprise  and  economic  vision. 

On  our  part  we  shall  do  well  to  recognise  that  these 
developments,  however  well  they  may  subserve  the  needs 
of  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire,  meet  also  our  own 
immediate  necessities  as  an  over-populated  and  under¬ 
producing  community.  Mr.  F.  L.  McDougall,  in  his 
e.xhaustive  and  lucid  study  of  the  value  of  Empire  trade 
entitled  Sheltered  Markets,  has  established,  with  a  wealth 
of  statistical  proof,  three  facts  which  ought  to  be  stressed 
at  a  moment  when  the  British  people  are  being  urged  not 
merely  to  “  think  Imperially,”  in  the  words  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  but  to  “  act  Imperially,”  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  British  Government,  and 
elaborated  in  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Economic 
Committee : — 

1.  In  foreign  markets  Britain  has  lost  the  ascendancy 
over  her  industrial  rivals  which  she  enjoyed  fifty  years  ago. 
But  she  has,  generally  speaking,  managed  to  retain  a  very 
dominating  superiority  over  every  rival  in  the  Empire 
markets. 

2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  national  wealth,  and  also 
of  British  labour,  skill,  and  capital,  the  export  of  goods 
fully  manufactured  is  of  more  value  than  the  export  of 
raw  materials  and  of  semi-manufactured  articles.  Whereas 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  serious 
falling-off  in  the  proportion  of  manufactures  to  total 
exports,  in  the  case  of  the  Empire  and  the  Colonies  the 
proportion  has  been  well  maintained.  “It  is  very  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  value  of  the  Empire  as  a  market  that  in 
the  ;^67,ooo,oc)0  of  partly  manufactured  goods  the 
Empire’s  share  was  only  eighteen  per  cent.,  whereas  of  the 
£51  i,cx)0,ooo  of  more  finished  exports  the  Empire 
absorbed  £248,000,000,  or  48.4  per  cent.”  Mr.  McDougall 
supplies  statistics  which  show  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  British  exports  to 
most  European  countries,  a  slighter  but  decided  decline  in 
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the  case  of  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine,  while  in 
the  trade  with  China,  whose  economic  purchasing  power 
is  now  menaced  by  internal  disorders,  and  with  the  Empire 
generally,  the  percentages  of  manufactured  goods  have 
been  well  maintained.  No  less  than  95.5  per  cent,  of 
our  exports  to  India  in  1923  consisted  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  percentages  in  the  case  of  Australia  being  93.9, 
of  New  Zealand  87.5,  and  of  Canada  84. 

3.  Imperial  trade  is  complementary  rather  than  com- 
petitive.  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  overseas 
Empire,  we  are  reminded,  is  particularly  desirable,  because 
the  Empire  supplies  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  to 
maintain  the  enormous  population  of  the  British  Isles  and 
its  industrial  prosperity,  accepting  fully  manufactured 
goods  in  exchange,  while  the  trade  of  many  foreign 
countries  is  mainly  competitive,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  involve  the  more  industrially  valuable  part  of  the  trade 
being  taken  by  foreigners,  leaving  to  Great  Britain  the 
task  of  supplying  an  increasing  proportion  of  raw  materials 
and  of  semi-manufactured  goods.  Moreover  these 
Imperial  markets  overseas  are  sheltered  markets.  It  is 
there  that  British  manufactures  are  given  a  preference.  It 
falls  under  two  categories  :  (i)  buying  preference,  either 
consciously  directed  or  due  to  the  natural  choice  of  a  people 

of  predominantly  British  stock,  and  (2)  tariff  preference. 

*  *****  * 

Richard  Cobden,  confronted  with  the  consequences 
which  the  Union  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports 
brought  on  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire,  remarked 
“  I  doubt  the  wisdom,  I  certainly  doubt  the  prudence,  of 
a  great  body  of  industrious  people  to  allow  themselves  to 
continually  live  in  dependence  on  foreign  Powers  for  the 
supply  of  food  and  raw  material,  knowing  that  at  present 
a  system  of  warfare  exists  by  which  at  any  moment,  without 
notice,  without  any  help  on  their  part  or  means  of  preven¬ 
tion,  they  arc  liable  to  have  the  raw  material  or  the  food 
withdrawn  from  them — cut  off  from  them  suddenly — with¬ 
out  power  to  resist  or  hinder  it.”  Cobden  and  Bright  and 
their  supporters  had  the  fullest  faith  that  the  advantages 
of  Free  Trade  would  be  so  obvious  and  so  overwhelmingly 
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recognised  that  in  no  long  time  the  whole  world  would 
follow  the  British  example;  that  all  tariffs,  subsidies,  and 
other  artificial  barriers  would  be  swept  away,  with  the  result 
that  British  manufacturers  and  their  workers  would  receive 
fair  play  in  every  foreign  market ;  and  that  our  dependence 
on  foreign  Powers  for  food  and  raw  materials  would  be 
robbed  of  all  menace.  Those  anticipations  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  There  was  never  a  period  in  the  world’s  history 
when  international  trade  was  so  greatly  hampered  by  arti¬ 
ficial  restrictions  as  it  is  to-day,  while  the  45,000,000  people 
of  this  country  live  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers 
for  most  of  their  food  and  raw  materials. 

Protection,  and  not  Free  Trade,  is  all  but  universal,  and 
even  the  British  Dominions,  “  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh,”  have  become  Protectionist,  with  a  bias,  based  on 
sentiment  and  tariff,  in  favour  of  British  goods,  and  specific¬ 
ally  those  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  most  labour 
and  skill  are  involved.  Fifty  years  ago  this  country  supplied 
one-third  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States;  now  the 
proportion  is  about  one-tenth.  In  the  period  before  the  war 
— for  she  has  since  been  in  no  position  to  trade  to  any 
extent  with  other  nations — an  almost  corresponding  decline 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Russia.  “In  1913,  the  best  year 
for  British  exports  to  Russia,”  we  are  reminded, 
“£18,000,000  worth  of  British  goods  were  absorbed  by 
Russia,  of  which  only  £10,000,000  were  manufactures,” 
though  Russia’s  population  was  then  about  176,000,000. 
Upwards  of  one-quarter  of  Italy’s  imports  were  British; 
now  the  percentage  is  about  1 1  per  cent.  Spain,  the 
‘Netherlands,  Denmark,  Argentina,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  have  all  failed  us  in  varying  degree,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  Empire  that  we  have  managed  to  hold  our  own. 
The  greatest  consumers  of  our  manufactures,  in  proportion 
to  their  populations,  are  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire, 
to  which  we  look  for  the  settlement  of  our  surplus  popu¬ 
lation.  They  already  absorb  41.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  paying  us 
£332,ocx),ooo  for  them  in  1924. 

What  is  our  position.^  We  can  exercise  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  compete 
in  foreign  markets,  but  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  we 
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are  favoured  by  sentiment  and  enjoy  preferences,  which 
will  undoubtedly  become  more  marked  as  we  show  our 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  developing  inter-imperial  trade 
relations.  When  General  Smuts  was  attending  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  two  years  ago  he  re¬ 
marked :  “You  cannot  fairly  claim  that  the  Dominions 
should,  in  very  large  numbers,  take  emigrants  from  these 
islands  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  help  the  Dominions 
in  taking  the  produce  of  their  hands.  The  two  policies  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  I  am  sure  that,  without  any  inroad  on 
your  existing  fiscal  policy,  you  can  so  shape  your  course 
and  give  such  preferences  in  future  as  will  very  much 
facilitate  this  work  of  migration  and  of  Empire  develop¬ 
ment.”  Those  words,  endorsed  throughout  the  overseas 
Empire,  amounted  in  effect  to  an  invitation  to  closer  co¬ 
operation  in  all  the  co-ordinated  Imperial  tasks  of  the 
future.  Under  Mr.  Baldwin’s  inspiration  the  Government 
is  endeavouring  to  prove  to  the  Dominions  that,  com¬ 
manding  as  we  do  in  this  island,  men,  money  and  a  unique 
market,  we  are  anxious  to  join  wholeheartedly  in  solving 
the  complementary  problems  with  which  we  and  they  are 
confronted.  The  policy  which  the  Government  is  pur¬ 
suing  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  the  Colonies,  when  he  recently  declared  : — 

It  is  only  by  the  development  of  the  British  Possessions  overseas,  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  by  a  further  increase  of  their  population,  their 
man-power,  their  capacity  to  develop  their  resources  arising  from  migration 
on  the  one  hand,  and  equally  the  progress  and  development  of  the  tropical 
areas,  which  are  only  just  making  their  real  economic  expansion — it  is  only 
by  those  two  developments  that  we  can  re-create  in  the  twentieth  century 
the  conditions  which  enabled  Great  Britain  to  continue  to  develop  her 
prosperity  in  the  nineteenth. 

It  was  the  expansion  of  the  New  World,  South  America  and  North 
America,  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  enabled  us,  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  later  on  in  the  century,'  steadily  to  expand  British  export  trade 
and  British  import  trade,  and  the  Investment  of  British  capital  abroad. 
And  so  in  the  coming  century,  faced  as  we  are  with  the  highly  Protec¬ 
tionist  development  of  industries  of  all  foreign  countries,  it  is  only  by  the 
expansion  of  our  own  Colonial  and  Dominion  possessions,  and  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  we  can  do  to  that  end,  that  we  shall  really  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  this  country. 

We  are  now  urged  by  every  consideration  “  to  take 
off  our  coats  ”  and  enter  upon  the  greatest  adventure  in 
Empire  settlement  and  Empire  development  to  which  man 
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has  ever  put  his  hand.  In  fostering  the  various  interlock¬ 
ing  schemes  which  have  been,  elaborated  we  shall  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  world  is  roughly 
divided  into  two  groups.  The  English-speaking  group, 
which  embraces  the  United  States,  has  attained  a  far  higher 
average  standard  of  living  than  the  group  consisting  of 
foreign  nations.  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the 
Dominions,  the  social  condition  of  the  workers  is  defended 
by  tariffs,  but  in  this  country,  with  its  open  ports,  the 
workers,  striving  to  better  their  lot,  are  exposed  to  the  full 
blast  of  the  competition  of  “  sweated  goods,”  and  in  every 
foreign  market  British  manufacturers  have  to  compete  with 
such  foreign  goods,  offered  at  low  prices  because  pro¬ 
duced  under  less  favourable  conditions  for  the  w'orker. 
The  Socialist  Party  has  at  last  realised  the  grave  handicap 
under  which  this  country  is  suffering  in  its  efforts  to  re¬ 
establish  its  industrial  prosperity,  and  to  maintain  in 
efficiency  its  existing  social  legislation.  A  committee, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  has  declared 
that  “greater  efficiency  alone  will  not  enable  British 
production  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with  enterprises 
drawing  upon  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap — 
and,  it  may  be,  semi-slave — labour.  The  use  of  such 
labour,  lowly  paid  and  employed  under  conditions  long 
since  abolished  in  Western  countries,^  is  open  to  grave 
objection  on  both  economic  and  moral  grounds.”  It  is 
urged  that  “the  progress  of  industrialism  necessitates  the 
establishment  of  international  standards  of  labour  condi¬ 
tions,”  and  suggested  that  “an  attempt  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organisation  to  establish  and  enforce  fair 
conditions  of  labour  in  the  world  would  give  the  workers 
everywhere  a  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  and  uses 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Labour 
Organisation.” 

That  is  one  policy,  somewhat  nebulous  and  uncertain  of 
results.  There  is  another,  which  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
it.  Throughout  the  British  Dominions,  where  our  social 
ideals  are  fully  shared,  there  is  a  willingness,  if  not  an 

(i)  This  is  a  statement  not  supported  by  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  which  production  is  being  carried  out  in  some  European  countries. 
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anxiety,  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  high  standard  of 
living  to  which  the  workers  have  become  accustomed.  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth,  recently  referred  to  the  effort  which  every  English- 
speaking  country  must  make  to  prevent  its  standard  of  life 
being  debased  by  the  action  of  less  progressive  countries, 
and  expressed  surprise  that  Britain  should  be  “  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  her  industries  from  being  under¬ 
mined  by  countries  which  permit  a  low  standard  for  their 
workers.* 

The  more  carefully  the  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of 
this  country  and  other  countries  within  the  Empire  are 
examined,  the  more  apparent  it  must  become  that  in  the 
struggle  for  social  betterment  the  British  peoples  through¬ 
out  the  world  must  stand  together,  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  develop  the  most  intimate  trade  relations.  The  basic 
facts  {a)  that  this  country  is  a  great  consumer  of  food  and 
raw  materials  which  it  can  never  produce,  but  which  the 
overseas  parts  of  the  P2mpire  can  supply  in  increasing 
measure;  {b)  that  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  offer  us 
sheltered  markets  for  our  manufactures ;  and  {c)  that  we 
are  united  to  them  not  only  in  political  but  social  aims 
and  purposes — suggest  wide  possibilities  of  co-operative 
effort  in  the  promotion  of  complementary  trading.  Free 
Trade  within  the  Empire  may  be  unattainable,  but  it 
should  not  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Empire  to  reach  agreements  based  upon  the  candid 
recognition  that  this  country,  if  it  is  to  exist  with  anything 
like  its  present  population,  must  continue  to  be  mainly 
industrial,  and  that  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire,  if 
they  are  to  develop  their  vast  natural  resources,  must 
remain,  to  the  limit  of  vision,  mainly  agricultural.  The 
conclusion  which  flows  from  these  considerations  is 
obvious.  The  Empire  stands  in  need  of  an  economic 
concordat  resting  on  the  recognition  of  its  essential  unity, 
determined  by  the  unity  of  the  seas  which  wash  its  shores. 
The  steamer  and  the  motor  ship  offer  cheaper  transport 
than,  for  instance,  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  and 

(i)  In  an  interview  with  the  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  August  12th. 
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the  distances  of  Empire  are  being  steadily  contracted, 
while  scientific  research  is  facilitating  the  movement  of 
perishable  goods,  such  as  meat  and  fruit,  though  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  occupy  weeks  instead  of  days.  If  the  will  for 
co-operation  continues  active  among  the  British  peoples 
throughout  the  world  the  future  is  bright  with  promise. 
We  may  even  evolve,  in  time,  without  any  interference 
with  the  political  and  economic  freedom  of  the  units  of 
the  Empire,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  a  league  of  nations  as  united  in 
the  economic  and  social  spheres  as  the  war  proved  it  to 
be  united  in  the  larger  tasks  of  civilisation. 


THE  KNELL  OF  THE  GREAT  HOUSES 

By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  great  private  palaces  of 
London,  which  were  once  so  numerous  that  when  I  wrote 
a  book  on  the  subject  I  could  not  compress  it  into  less 
than  four  hundred  and  odd  quarto  pages,  are  destined 
entirely  to  disappear  or  to  be  turned  to  alien  uses.  A  few 
remain,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  gradually  disappearing, 
and  those  that  have  either  been  demolished  or  have  been 
alone  preserved  by  being  converted  into  public  or  quasi¬ 
public  buildings,  far  outnumber  such  survivals. 

In  a  great  and  ever-changing  city  such  vicissitudes  are, 
during  the  progress  of  the  centuries,  inevitable,  and  had 
we  merely  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  splendid  houses  in  the 
past  there  would  be  plenty  of  reasons  forthcoming  for 
their  disappearance.  For  instance,  it  is  not  strange  to 
find  that  those  princely  abodes  which  once  occupied  sites 
in  what  are  now  wholly  commercial  centres  in  the  East 
should  have  gone  down  before  the  sweeping  progress  of 
fashion  towards  the  West,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  places 
as  Devonshire  House  (where  Devonshire  Square  is  now) 
and  Northampton  House  and  Bridgewater  House,  whose 
sites  are  to-day  covered  by  the  squares  bearing  their  names, 
Albemarle  House  in  Clerkenwell,  Thanet  House  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  Warwick  House  in  Holborn,  Win¬ 
chester  House  in  Austin  Friars,  and  Salisbury  House  in 
Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  or  that  long  line  of  such 
aristocratic  abodes  as  once  lined  the  Strand,  should  have 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  time. 

Special  reasons,  too,  might  be  adduced  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Burlington  House  and  Montague  House,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  into  rebuilt  official  headquarters,  and  for  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  which  turned  to  other  uses  or  entirely  oblit¬ 
erated  the  many  palaces  that  congregated,  at  an  earlier  day, 
in  Whitehall.  Such  changes,  and  many  similar  ones  else¬ 
where  in  London,  occurred  at  a  period  before  living 
memory;  and,  however  much  we  may  regret  the  loss  of 
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what  old  prints  and  printed  descriptions  have  shown  to 
have  been  in  many  cases  imposing  and  often  beautiful 
structures,  we  can  bear  it  with  the  equanimity  begotten  of 
a  lack  of  personal  knowledge. 

It  is  when  something  of  the  kind  which  vve  actually 
remember  has  been  destroyed,  or  has  become  vulgarised 
by  alien  association,  that  we  realise  what  enemies  time  and 
the  housebreaker  are  to  our  appreciation  of  the  dignified 
and  the  picturesque.  One  need  not  cast  one’s  mind  back 
so  very  far  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  have  been  made  in  our 
city  by  the  demolition  of  a  variety  of  great  houses.  I  can 
recall  at  least  six  such  landmarks  that  have  disappeared 
within  the  last  half-century,  and  another  half  a  dozen 
whose  former  historic  and  fashionable  associations  have 
become  merged  in  what  may  be  called  an  official  aura\ 
while  there  are  one  or  two  which  are  perilously,  as  it 
seems,  hanging  on  to  existence,  and  which  have  rather 
obviously  outstayed  their  welcome. 

Among  those  that  have  gone,  the  most  important,  both 
historically  and  architecturally,  was  the  Northumberland 
House,  which  for  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  had  been 
the  outstanding  landmark  at  Charing  Cross,  and  through 
whose  site  Northumberland  Avenue  now  sweeps  down  to 
the  hideous  iron  bridge  of  Charing  Cross  railway  station. 
That  splendid  building  is  known  to  most  people  merely 
from  old  prints  which  exhibited  its  Jacobean  frontage 
flanked  by  the  small  shops  of  the  Strand.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  can  still  remember  it,  as  it  stood  proudly  defying 
time  and  a  changed  environment,  with  its  surmounting 
lion  gazing  towards  the  west  and  lashing  its  tail  disdain¬ 
fully  at  the  city. 

Did  we  not  know  that  sentiment  or  historic  interest  or 
picturesque  beauty  are  as  nothing  when  some  scheme  is 
afoot  for  what  is  often  facetiously  called  improvement,  we 
might  well  wonder  how  it  was  that  such  a  supremely  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  the  past  was  allowed  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  by  the  pickaxes  of  utilitarianism,  especially  as  it  is 
quite  plain  that  the  needed  roadway  to  the  Embankment 
could  have  been  formed  without  touching  the  fabric  at  all. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities,  at  that  time  at  any 
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rate,  rather  delighted  in  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
something  old  and  picturesque,  under  the  excuse  of 
creating  something  new;  and  where  had  once  stood  the 
house  begun  by  a  Howard,  continued  by  a  Percy  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  Seymour,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
described  it  in  1866,  a  street  of  ugly  hotels  and  a  huge 
red-brick  club  were  in  due  course  to  appear. 

In  far  remote  days  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rouncivall 
stood  on  this  site,  but  in  course  of  time  the  first  Earl  of 
Northampton,  having  acquired  the  property,  employed 
Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerrard  Christmas  to  erect  the 
mansion  for  him  here  in  1604.  The  Earl  bequeathed  the 
place  to  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  renamed  it  Suffolk 
House,  and  added  a  river  frontage  to  it  from  designs  by 
Inigo  Jones.  In  course  of  time  it  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  third  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  whom 
the  latter  presented  the  place  on  her  marriage.  If  this 
marriage  was  responsible  for  a  change  of  family  ownership, 
an  earlier  one  had  been  responsible  for  the  house  becoming 
linked  on  to  our  poetic  literature,  for  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  wedding  here  of  Lord  Broghill  and  Lady  Margaret 
Howard,  that  Suckling  wrote  his  famous  Ballad,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  description  of  what  was  then  Suffolk  House  into 
one  of  its  stanzas. 

Later  the  place  passed  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  who 
had  married  Tom  Thynne,  of  “  Longleat,”  murdered  hard 
by,  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall,  in  1682.  She  became  after¬ 
wards  the  wife  of  the  “proud”  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
we  are  told  of  the  “  great  state  and  magnificence  ”  they 
were  accustomed  to  keep  up  in  their  splendid  mansion, 
with  its  162  feet  of  frontage,  its  splendidly  decorated 
rooms,  and  its  ample  grounds  reaching  to  the  river’s  edge. 

The  Percies  remained  here,  in  spite  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  around  their  palace,  till  1866,  when  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  anxious  to  construct  a  direct  way 
to  the  Thames  Embankment,  approached  the  Duke  with 
proposals  of  purchase.  His  Grace  would,  however,  have 
none  of  it,  and  received  no  little  support  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  preserve  what  was  the  last  of  the  great  palaces  of 
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the  Strand.  In  1872,  however,  his  successor  proved  more 
amenable,  and  some  two  years  later  the  place  was  sold  for 
half  a  million,  and  its  contents  dispersed — the  great  stair¬ 
case  going  to  49,  Prince’s  Gate,  the  pictures  and  furniture 
to  Syon  and  the  Duke’s  new  house  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
and  the  famous  lion  being  set  up  to  wag  its  tail  over 
Isleworth. 

A  writer  in  the  Standard  at  the  time  remarked  that 
“  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury  has  long  since  dimmed 
the  splendour  of  what  was  once  the  proudest  of  the  London 
houses  of  the  English  nobility.  The  march  of  fashion 
westward  had  left  it  isolated  amongst  an  uncongenial 
neighbourhood  of  small  shops,”  and,  he  adds,  “  it  was  a 
standing  anachronism.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  an 
anachronism  only  in  the  sense  that  any  architectural  sur¬ 
vival  amid  changing  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  one; 
and  if  its  day  as  a  suitable  private  residence  was  over,  it 
should  still  have  been  preserved  as  the  sole  remaining 
example  of  a  decorative  period  of  which  we  have  in 
London,  largely  owing  to  the  Great  Fire,  too  few 
specimens,  and  none  comparable  with  this. 

Quite  close  to  where  Northumberland  House  once  stood 
is  Craig’s  Court,  Whitehall,  a  little  by-way  seldom  noticed, 
even  less  often  penetrated,  by  the  seemingly  always 
hurried  pedestrian  in  London.  Those  who  have  been  into 
this  little  backwater  know  that  in  it  stands  a  house  of  state, 
now  derelict,  after  having  served  as  an  annexe  to  Messrs. 
Cox’s  bank  during  the  war.  This  is  Harrington  House, 
which  had  been  the  London  mansion  of  the  Earls  of 
Harrington  till  a  few  years  before  hostilities  broke  out; 
and  now  rather  obviously  awaits  destruction.  I  imagine 
it  must  have  been  designed  by  that  Captain  Wynne  or 
Winde  who  was  responsible  for  Buckingham  House,  and 
Newcastle  House,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  and  was  probably 
erected  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  more  important  red- 
bricked,  stone-faced  structures  of  that  period.  But  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  in  its  withdrawn  seclusion,  and  this 
very  fact  may  be  responsible  for  its  still  lingering  on  in 
a  kind  of  moribund  state. 
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So  many  great  private  dwellings  which  once  stood  in 
Whitehall  have  disappeared — Richmond  House  (where 
Richmond  Terrace  is),  Pembroke  House,  Portland  House 
(on  the  site  of  Whitehall  Gardens),  Fife  House  (which 
stood  close  to  the  river).  Stanhope  House,  Rochester 
House,  and  the  rest — that  one  more  or  less  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  little  difference.  But  whereas  those  men¬ 
tioned  were  pulled  down  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  last 
century,  the  one  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  refer, 
Carrington  House,  remained  till  1886,  when  it  was  demo¬ 
lished  to  make  way  for  the  new  War  Office.  It  had  been 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  some 
time  between  1764  and  1779,  by  the  second  Lord  Gower, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  some  ;(J6o,oc>o.  So  well  constructed 
was  the  house  and  so  elaborate  the  internal  decorations, 
that  when  the  lease  expired  in  1885  a  proposal  was  made 
to  move  the  main  body  of  the  structure  to  another  site. 
The  matter  was  seriously  considered,  and  Major  Seddon, 
R.E.,  who  went  carefully  into  the  scheme,  estimated  that 
it  could  have  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  ;^4,oc)0.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  greatly  admired  the  old  building,  was  in 
favour  of  such  an  experiment  being  tried ;  but  various  con¬ 
siderations,  notably  the  question  as  to  whether  the  roadway 
would  bear  the  weight  of  the  removal,  caused  the  idea  to 
be  abandoned.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that 
it  was  actually  seriously  considered,  as  it  indicated  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  preserve  an  interesting  and 
architecturally  important  landmark,  and  as  such  alone 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Apart  from  the  great  houses  in  Whitehall  that  have 
actually  disappeared,  there  are  quite  a  number  which 
still  remain,  although  the  official  uses  to  which  they  have 
been  turned  have  made  various  reconstructions  necessary, 
often  resulting  in  considerable  alterations  in  their  appear¬ 
ance.  A  case  in  point  is  Wallingford  House,  the  once 
splendid  home  of  the  Villiers,  which  was  pulled  down  in 
1720,  and  the  present  old  Admiralty  building  erected  five 
years  later  by  Ripley;  Dover  House,  once  York  House 
then  Melbourne  House,  since  1882  used  as  the  Scottish 
Office,  is  another;  while  Gwydyr  House  has  been  a 
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Government  building  since  1871  (the  Local  Government 
Board  was  here  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  to  be  followed  by  the  Board  of  Trade), 
and  essentially  retains  its  original  architectural  form, 
although  it  has  only  been  outwardly  altered  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  attic  storey  which  was  built  during  the  nineties 
of  the  last  century. 

But  there  is  one  mansion  in  Whitehall  which  during 
quite  recent  years  has  passed  from  private  to  state  owner¬ 
ship  :  I  mean  Montagu  House.  The  original  residence 
which  stood  there  had  been  erected  about  1731,  the  pre¬ 
sent  mansion  being  begun  in  1858  from  the  designs  of 
William  Burn.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  the 
former  house  was  demolished  the  materials  were  ground 
down  and  formed  into  a  concrete  foundation  for  the  new 
erection.  In  pre-war  days  Montagu  House  was  internally 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  imposing  of  the  private 
palaces  of  London.  Externally  it  looks  to-day  much  as 
it  did  then.  But  great  changes  have  occurred  in  it,  and 
no  longer  does  it  house  that  wondrous  assemblage  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  other  works  of  art  for  which  it  was  famous,  but 
the  desks  of  officialdom,  as  it  first 'did  during  the  war 
when  it  was  taken  over  for  such  purposes. 

Wherever  we  go  about  the  West  End  we  shall  probably 
find  some  such  change  where  an  old  palace  remains  at  all ; 
but  as  frequently  some  huge  block  of  flats  will  indicate 
the  now  forgotten  presence  of  one  of  these  houses  of  state 
whose  days  seem  to  be  numbered.  The  great  eyesore  of 
Piccadilly  with  its  blatant  striped  front  stands  where  stood 
Gloucester  House,  once  the  home  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge;  all  the  south  side  of  Hay  Hill’s  declivity  is 
occupied  by  another  vast  block  which  reigns  where  Ash- 
burnham  House  once  was  with  its  lodge  and  gateway  in 
Dover  Street,  designed  by  Robert  Adam  in  1773,  and 
where  the  Russian  Embassy  once  had  its  headquarters 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  ruled  where  Prince  Lieven  had  before 
lived  and  Princess  Lieven  had  ruled.  If  we  penetrate 
further  north  into  Cavendish  Square  we  shall  find  another 
great  mass  of  flats  dominating  the  west  side  of  the  square, 
and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  on  that  spot  stood  the 
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rather  mysterious  house  with  its  tall  screenings  wall,  where 
the  eccentric  Duke  of  Portland  hid  himself,  and  where  I 
always  think  Lord  Steyne  once  dwelt  and  Becky  Sharp 
visited  and  triumphed.  This  was  Harcourt  House,  a 
building  with  a  history.  When  Cavendish  Square  was 
laid  out  in  1717,  this  was  the  first  house  in  it  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  was  the  largest  and  most  important.  It  was 
built  for  Robert  Benson,  Lord  Bingley,  whose  name  first 
appears  in  the  rate  books  for  1730.  He  was  not  here 
long,  however,  for  two  years  later  the  second  Lord  Har¬ 
court  is  found  inhabiting  it,  having  come  from  living  with 
his  father  in  a  smaller  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square.  He  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  the  mansion, 
which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  the  Cavendish-Bentincks  held  it  till  the 
death  here,  on  December  6th,  1879,  of  the  eccentric  fifth 
Duke. 

It  was  he  who  surrounded  himself  by  walls  and  screens 
at  Harcourt  House,  and  lived  there  in  an  almost  monastic 
seclusion,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  the  curious,  who 
were  never  tired  of  propagating  tales,  mostly  apocryphal, 
about  the  strange  life  of  the  noble  hermit.  The  fact  is,  the 
curious  character  of  the  peer  was  to  some  extent  illustrated 
by  the  rather  mysterious  appearance  of  his  house,  which 
even  in  Lord  Bingley’s  day  had  been  described  by  Ralph, 
the  dtitic,  as  “  one  of  the  most  singular  pieces  of  architec¬ 
ture  about  town,”  and  rather  “  a  convent  than  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  man  of  quality.”  I  cannot  but  think  that  if 
it  was  not  actually  the  Steyne  House  of  Vanity  Faity 
Harcourt  House  afforded  Thackeray  more  characteristics 
towards  what  may  no  doubt  have  been  a  composite  descrip¬ 
tion  than  any  other  then  existing  London  mansion. 

At  a  later  time  Harcourt  House  had  a  resuscitation  of 
life  given  it  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane ;  but  it  had  been  empty  for  some  time  before 
1906  when  it  was  demolished  and  the  present  large  block 
of  flats  arose  on  its  site.  I  remember  going  over  it  before 
it  was  pulled  down,  and  nothing  then  could  have  exceeded 
the  dreariness  of  its  empty  interior,  except  perhaps  the 
gloom  of  its  outward  appearance.  The  very  size  of  its 
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rooms  and  the  tarnished  remains  of  their  former  magnifi¬ 
cence,  with  their  elaborately  carved  and  moulded  cornices, 
and  their  ceilings  painted  en  grisaille,  their  fine  chimney- 
pieces,  and  their  empty  grates,  added  to  the  sense  of 
desolation  that  seemed  irrevocably  to  have  settled  on  the 
whole  building ;  there  was  something  pathetic  in  seeing  the 
last  sad  state  of  what  had  once  enjoyed  a  full  and  splendid 
life. 

Just  as  it  is  flats  and  business  premises  that  are  about 
to  appear  on  the  site  of  another  not  dissimilar  building — 
the  Devonshire  House  whose  dust  has  now  for  so  many 
weeks  been  rising  to  the  heavens  and  getting  in  the  eyes 
of  the  curious  spectators  in  Piccadilly,  so  it  was  flats  that 
took  the  place  of  a  now  almost  forgotten  palace  in 
Hanover  Square. 

This  was  Harewood  House,  which  occupied  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  square,  and  had  been  originally  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  from  the  designs  of  the  Adams, 
about  the  year  1776,  the  exterior  being  treated  with  the 
celebrated  Liardet  cement,  with  which  the  Adelphi  over¬ 
laid  the  frontages  of  so  many  of  their  buildings.  Here 
the  Duke  collected  that  famous  library  with  which  his 
name  is  identified,  and  the  bookshelves,  some  of  which  are 
now  at  13,  St.  James’s  Square  (the  Windham  Club,  a 
house  to  which  the  Duke  removed  subsequently),  were 
designed  by  the  Adams  in  character  with  the  other  internal 
decorations.  In  1795  the  Duke  sold  the  house  to  the 
Earl  of  Harewood,  whose  name  it  continued  to  bear  till 
1894,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  which  remained  here  for  some  ten  years  or  more. 
When  the  Society  emigrated  elsewhere  the  structure  and 
site  were  disposed  of,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  inevitable 
block  of  flats  arose  in  its  place. 

If  we  turn  elsewhere  we  shall  find  that  a  variety  of  these 
great  houses,  although  actually  remaining,  have  passed  to 
other  uses.  Some  of  these  are  so  familiar  to  everyone 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  mention  them.  For  instance, 
Grosvenor  House,  which  till  the  other  day  was  the  quite 
famous  residence  of  the  family  that  dominates  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  will,  one 
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supposes,  in  spite  of  the  tragically  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Leverhulme  who  purchased  it,  become  the  museum  he 
intended.  It  is  a  curiously  composite  pile — a  late 
Georgian  mansion  with  a  classic  mausoleum  tacked  on  to 
its  west  side.  The  earlier  structure  was  erected  for 
William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  younger  brother  of 
George  III.,  and  was  in  consequence  known  as  Gloucester 
House.  On  his  death  in  1805  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
second  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  ground-landlord,  and  has  been 
the  London  residence  of  the  family  till  recent  days.  The 
beautiful  screen  and  gates  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
were  designed  in  1842,  by  Cundy,  who  had  some  fifteen 
years  earlier  erected  the  picture  gallery  specially  to  house 
the  four  great  works  of  Rubens  which  Lord  Grosvenor 
had  bought  for  £10,000. 

Stafford  House,  now  called  Lancaster  House,  is  even 
better  known,  for  the  London  Museum  now  occupies  those 
splendid  rooms  that  once  represented  the  quintessence 
of  aristocratic  splendour  and  hospitality.  Like  Grosvenor 
House,  Stafford  House  had  originally  a  Royal  connection, 
for  it  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1825,  and  was 
designed  by  Wyatt.  Before  its  completion  the  Duke 
died,  and  the  building  as  it  stood  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  £82,000.  It  was  offered  to  the  Royal 
Society  as  its  headquarters,  but  the  matter  fell  through  at 
the  last  moment,  and  in  1827  the  Marquis  of  Stafford„who 
had  lent  money  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  build  the  place, 
took  it  over  at  £72,000,  and  completed  it  approximately 
as  it  is  to-day. 

Clubs  have  secured  some  of  these  derelict  private 
palaces,  and  we  find  the  Naval  and  Military  at  what  was 
once  Cambridge  House;  and  Coventry  House  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  St.  James’s;  while  Uxbridge  House,  which 
stands  where  Queensbury  House  once  housed  the  eccen¬ 
tric  “  Kitty,”  of  Prior’s  verse,  and  was  designed  by  the 
younger  Vardy  and  Bonomi  in  1790-2,  is  now  the  western 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Many  other  such  metamorphoses  could  be  instanced, 
where  great  houses  have  in  recent  times  passed  from  a 
youth  of  splendour  to  an  old  age  of  utilitarianism.  Some 
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of  these  private  palaces  still  remain  as  such.  But,  unless 
the  present  trend  of  events  ceases  we  may  expect  to  see 
great  flats  rising  where  Lansdowne  House — that  full 
flower  of  the  Adams’  convention — looks  askance  at  the 
dust  of  its  great  neighbour  rising  around  the  cranes  of 
activity,  or  Bridgewater  House  or  Dorchester  House,  or 
Apsley  House  (even  it !)  passing  as  so  many  structures, 
which  once  seemed  destined  to  be  as  lasting  as  the  brass 
of  the  poet,  have  passed. 

In  view  of  these  changes  one  cannot  but  anticipate 
further  similar  transformations.  For  whereas  in  past 
times  when  a  great  house  fell  it  was  not  infrequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  on  more  modern  lines,  now  no  such 
impressive  mansions  rise  anywhere.  The  knell  of  them 
has  sounded,  one  fears,  and  the  varied  conditions  of  life 
have  made  their  presence  as  great  an  anachronism  as 
Northumberland  House  was  said  to  be. 

True  there  remain  a  number  of  these  private  palaces, 
but  their  raison  d'Hre  is,  it  would  seem,  with  the  past ;  and 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  fate  which 
Macaulay  anticipated  for  beautiful  Holland  House  may 
at  long  last  overtake  it  as  well  as  those  other  existing  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  ancien  regime.  With  the  unimaginable 
touch  of  Time  will  then  have  disappeared  those  monu¬ 
ments  that  are  among  the  most  notable  and  decorative 
adjuncts  of  London. 
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By  “  Lexophilus  ” 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  coal  trade 
that  most  people  have  become  heartily  sick  of  the  whole 
subject.  Politicians  and  economists  have  the  knack  of 
surrounding  any  question  they  handle  with  mist  and  cloud 
and  confusion.  Theologians  and  philosophers,  economists 
and  politicians,  are  all  sworn  foes  of  simplicity  and 
luminosity.  Yet  ordinary  people  want  to  have  everything 
crystal  clear,  plain,  and  palpable. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  in  a  few  words  reduce  the  mass  of 
facts,  figures,  speculations,  and  proposals  into  something 
like  order.  Everybody  knows  that  the  coal  trade  is  the 
most  vital  and  essential  of  all  our  industries,  a  basic  in¬ 
dustry  upon  which  others  depend,  a  key  industry  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  that  this  industry  has  been,  by  some  cause 
or  causes,  practically  ruined  and  reduced  to  bankruptcy; 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  price  of  coal  is  higher 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  peace  time,  while  the  quality  is 
worse;  and  that  coal  owners  and  coal  miners,  politicians 
and  the  Government,  are  racking  their  brains  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  to  provide  a  remedy. 

Well,  there  is  really  no  mystery  about  it :  the  matter  is 
quite  simple.  The  causes  of  the  present  plight  of  the  coal 
industry  are  frequent  and  extensive  strikes,  and  the  timidity 
of  employers  and  the  time-serving  tactics  of  vote-mongering 
politicians  in  dealing  with  them;  abnormal  increases  of 
wages  and  reduced  hours  of  work,  leading  to  smaller  out¬ 
put;  and  the  befoozlement  and  exploitation  of  the  miners 
by  Socialist  trade  union  agitators. 

In  1893  one  of  our  greatest  coal  strikes  occurred,  which 
lasted  about  three  months,  over  a  question  of  wages.  The 
employers  proposed  to  withdraw  part  of  an  advance  in 
wages  which  they  had  conceded  in  1888-89,  conditions 
of  bad  trade  had  set  in,  and  they  were  working  their 
collieries  at  a  loss.  The  miners  objected  to  surrender  any 
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of  the  advance  which  had  been  given  to  them  in  prosperous 
days,  and  demanded  prosperity  wages  in  adversity  times; 
in  other  words,  that  every  ton  of  coal  should  cost  more  to 
produce  than  it  could  be  sold  for,  involving  a  loss  to  the 
coal  owners  on  every  ton.  In  that  strike  the  miners  were 
fighting  for  the  new  Socialist  principle  described  in  the 
cant  phrase  “  a  living  wage.” 

If  the  coal  owners  had  refused  to  listen  to  all  suggestions 
of  compromise,  and  had  fought  the  matter  out  to  the  bitter 
end,  the  coal  trade  would  have  been  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  to-day.  But  they  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  political 
charmer  and  went  to  their  ruin.  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime 
Minister,  asked  Lord  Rosebery,  his  Foreign  Secretary,  to 
intervene,  and  to  call  a  conference  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.  This  was  done,  and  what  was  called  “a  settle¬ 
ment”  was  arrived  at,  almost  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
miners,  as  usual,  and  of  course  this  unsettled  everything. 
They  have  been  unsettled  ever  since.  Mr.  A.  M.  Chambers, 
the  coal  owners’  chairman,  described  the  action  of  his  board 
as  “  a  step  which  many  of  his  friends  of  long  standing 
thought  a  foolish  one,  and  which  had  caused  some  of  them 
to  use  strong  expressions  towards  him,”  Mr.  A.  Currer 
Briggs,  a  Yorkshire  coal  owner,  said  the  policy  of  the 
owners  was  “  a  great  experiment  on  their  part,”  which 
“  some  of  their  friends  thought  a  very  hazardous  one,”  and 
that  “  the  owners,  in  taking  the  risk  of  the  markets  as  they 
had  done,  had  taken  an  almost  unprecedented  risk.”  ‘ 

Now  here  we  have  the  genesis  of  all  the  ills  which  have 
afflicted  the  coal  trade  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
which  are  afflicting  it  now.  Ever  since  the  coal  owners 
weakly  agreed  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  so-called  “  settlement,” 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  party  dodge  to 
put  pressure,  political  and  therefore  illegitimate,  upon 
the  employers,  they  have  been  in  difficulties.  A  fight  to 
the  finish  then  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  What  is  left  of  it  can  only  be  saved  by  a  fight 
to  the  finish  now.  There  never  was  a  more  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  blighting  effects  of  compromise,  and  of  the 

(i)  As  I  write  this  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Briggs’s  firm — Henry  Briggs 
and  Son — are  closing  some  of  their  mines. 
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evil  results  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  political  expediency  with  economic  law. 

During  all  these  thirty  years  things  have  been  going 
from  bad  to  w'orse.  To-day  the  position  is  that  much  of 
our  export  trade  has  been  lost ;  scores  of  mines  have  been 
closed;  owners  are  working  at  a  loss;  and  about  i50,ocx) 
miners  are  out  of  work.  Yet  neither  masters  nor  men  ever 
seem  to  learn  from  experience.  The  men,  with  declining 
trade,  the  result  of  short  hours  and  high  wages,  clamour 
for  still  shorter  hours  and  still  higher  wages.  They  have 
elected  as  their  secretary  an  avowed  Communist  and 
Leninist,  who  talks  airily  of  a  six-hour  day  at  higher  wages 
than  ever,  and  whose  real  aim,  of  course,  like  that  of  all 
Communists,  is  to  steal  the  employers’  property.  The 
masters  whine,  wring  their  hands  and  plead  for  patience, 
hoping  that  something  will  turn  up,  but  they  do  nothing. 
Only  a  fierce  stand-up  fight  can  clear  the  air,  and  the 
sooner  it  comes,  and  the  fiercer  it  is,  the  better.  Those 
amiable  people  who  imagine  that  there  are  going  to  be  no 
more  wars  and  no  more  strikes  are  living  in  a  dream 
world,  and  they  will  have  a  rude  awakening.  Things  have 
got  so  bad  that  our  only  hope  of  deliverance  is  through 
fighting.  But  the  employers  of  to-day  cannot  fight ;  they 
are  spineless  and  marrowless;  at  every  critical  moment 
they  allow  politicians  to  palsy  their  hands;  and  well  the 
workmen  know  it,  and  presume  on  it. 

We  have  the  best  coal  in  the  world,  and  other  nations 
want  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  anything  in  reason 
to  obtain  it,  but  they  cannot — or  will  not — pay  fancy  prices 
for  it,  what  may  be  termed  political  instead  of  economic 
prices.  In  1913  the  wages  cost  per  ton  of  coal  was  6j.  ^d. ; 
in  1924  it  was  13J.  ^d.  The  total  cost  at  the  pithead  in 
1913  was  8j.  lOfl^. ;  in  1924  it  was  195.  \\d.  In  1913  the 
output  per  man  was  20.3  cwt. ;  in  1924  it  was  1 7^  cwt.  The 
pithead  selling  -pri^^e  of  coal  in  1913  was  loj.  \d.\  in  1924 
it  was  23J.  ^d. 

The  present  cost  of  production  in  South  Wales  is 
21s.  6^d.  per  ton;  for  the  whole  country  it  is  195.  But 
Germany,  our  chief  competitor,  can  sell  coal  at  14^.  6d.  per 
ton.  German  labour  takes  about  ys.  a  ton;  British  labour 
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takes  13^.  Yet  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  output 
with  us  of  2  cwt.  per  man  fer  day,  while  the  German  output 
per  man  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  miners  are  not  well 
paid.  In  spite  of  everything,  they  are  better  paid  now 
than  they  were  before  the  war,  for  the  average  earnings 
per  shift  are  70  per  cent,  above  the  earnings  of  1914.  If 
it  be  replied  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  80  per 
cent,  the  rejoinder  must  be  that  this  difference  of  10  per 
cent,  is  more  than  offset  in  the  case  of  the  miner  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  got  his  coal  for  less  than  five  shillings  a 
ton. 

Now,  as  always,  it  is  the  capitalist  and  employer  who 
suffers.  In  pre-war  years  the  coal  owners  took  £,\']  for 
every  £100  paid  in  wages,  little  enough  in  all  conscience. 
In  1921  an  agreement  was  come  to  that  capital  should 
continue  to  receive  that  proportion — £17.  The  Wages 
Agreement  (which  the  miners  wished  to  end  and  which 
the  owners  have  ended)  was  based  on  that  compact.  BtU 
the  owners  got  the  £17  for  only  one  year — 1923;  in  1922 
they  got  only  £8  per  £100;  and  in  1924  only  £7!  In 
South  Wales  the  mines  have  been  worked  at  a  loss  since 
May,  1924,  though  during  this  very  period  wages  were 
increased  by  is.  per  shift  above  what  was  provided  for  in 
the  Agreement  of  1921. 

All  this  came  out  very  clearly  in  a  statement  which  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  on  February  5th,  1925,  on 
behalf  of  the  South  Wales  coal  owners,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  for  seven  successive  months  the  South  Wales 
coal  mines  had  been  worked  at  a  loss,  the  owners  having 
lost  in  that  period  £897, exx);  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
output  in  the  last  four  months  of  1924,  as  compared  with 
the  first  four  months,  of  1,700,000  tons,  and  an  increase  in 
the  wages  cost  per  ton  of  u.  6af. ;  and  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1924  the  man-shifts  worked  were  29,850,790, 
as  against  28,297,832  in  the  second  six  months,  a  decrease 
of  1,552,958  man-shifts.  In  other  words,  the  miners  might 
have  earned  £850,000  more  than  they  did  earn  if  they 
had  not  slacked  to  the  extent  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
man-shifts.  ' 
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Some  striking  facts  on  slacking  and  absenteeism  in  the 
coal  mines  have  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  G.  Mure 
Ritchie,  a  director  of  several  collieries  and  ironworks, 
although,  singularly  enough,  he  does  not  seem  to  realise 
the  culpability  of  the  employers  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
He  says : — 

At  colliery  No.  2,  where  the  average  earnings  for  week  ending  April  29th 
were  15s.  ^d.  per  shift,  the  absenteeism  was  over  16  per  cent.,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  better  than  the  week  previous,  when  the  absenteeism  was  over 
20  per  cent.  The  colliery  which  last  week  paid  to  the  coal  getters  an 
average  of  145.  yd.  per  shift  had  over  8  per  cent,  absent,  which,  however, 
is  better  than  the  previous  week,  when  the  men  lost  over  12  per  cent.  At 
No.  3  pit  the  average  monthly  earnings  have  recently  been  i6s.  id.  per  shift. 

In  some  South  Wales  pits  there  are  only  five  hours  of 
actual  coal-hewing  out  of  the  twenty-four;  in  a  few  even 
less  than  this.  One  of  the  maddest  things  ever  done  was 
the  action  of  the  Lloyd  George  Government  in  granting 
the  miners  a  seven  hours’  day.  A  return  to  the  eight  hours’ 
day  would  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
these  pits,  and  thus  turn  loss  into  a  profit.  Sir  A.  Steel- 
Maitland,  Minister  of  Labour,  says  that  if  we  could  get  a 
reduction  of  2s.  6d.  a  ton  on  the  price  of  coal  we  could 
regain  our  lost  markets.  Then  why  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  not  the  eight  hours’  day  reverted  to,  and 
all  this  loss  averted  ?  Why  ? 

A  vital  factor  in  the  case  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  consuming  less  coal.  In  1924  the  world  con¬ 
sumed  100,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1913  :  Europe  alone 
consumed  40,000,000  tons  less.  At  the  same  time  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  Continent  has  been  going  up,  while  here  it  is 
going  down.  We  exported  over  94,000,000  tons  in  1913, 
but  in  1924  only  79,000,000,  and  this  year  it  will  probably 
be  20,000,000  less.  Our  home  consumption  has  also 
steadily  decreased,  being  11,000,000  tons  less  in  1924  than 

in  1913- 

To  trifle  with  an  industry  which  is  vital,  essential,  basic 
and  fundamental,  is  criminal  folly,  stark  wickedness.  Yet 
employers  have  trifled  with  it;  workmen  have  trifled  with 
it;  politicians  have  trifled  with  it.  The  Sankey  Commis¬ 
sion  followed  suit.  It  was  a  farcical  treatment  of  a  tragical 
subject.  That  Commission  did  incalculable  harm.  What 
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did  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  know  about  the  coal  trade? 
Nothing.  He  was  a  mere  theorist.  Yet  his  judgments, 
and  the  findings  of  his  egregious  Commission,  are  treated 
as  if  they  had  weight,  whereas  reasonable  people  can  only 
regard  them  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  If  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  an  industry,  and  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  it,  cannot  deal  with  its  difficulties,  certainly 
theorists  and  outsiders  cannot. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  though  he  professed 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about  our  trade  and  commerce, 
treated  questions  affecting  the  coal  industry  in  a  very 
jaunty  fashion.  On  the  question  of  an  eight  hours’  day 
he  said  :  “  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  change  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production,”  since  the  miners  by 
working  harder  while  they  were  at  it  might  make  up  for 
shorter  hours;  but  if  they  did  not,  and  the  price  of  coal 
were  to  rise  in  consequence,  why,  then,  the  increased  cost 
would  fall  upon  the  consumer,  and  not  upon  the  workman 
or  his  employer.  Poor  consumer !  Who  cares  one  jot 
about  him  ?  How  silly  all  this  looks  now  !  Especially  as 
the  foreign  consumer  was  overlooked.  Our  politicians  can 
bleed  and  exploit  and  humbug  our  own  people,  but  they 
cannot  do  it  with  foreigners.  And  the  foreigner,  by  just 
ceasing  to  buy  our  coal,  has  brought  all  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  our  trade  unionists  and  vote-mongers  tumbling 
about  their  ears.  Our  coal  trade  lies  in  ruins  because 
politicians,  coal  owners,  and  miners,  by  their  combined 
efforts,  have  forced  our  coal  up  to  such  a  price  that  nobody 
will  buy  it  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so. 

Now  we  will  set  forth  a  few  salient  facts  and  figures  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  spirit  which  animates  our  miners  and 
politicians. 

The  Neston  Colliery,  Cheshire,  which  employed  450 
men,  paid  weekly  wages  of  ^700,  and  practically  sup¬ 
ported  a  village,  has  become  derelict  and  the  village  has 
gone  on  the  dole,  because  the  miners,  instigated  by  their 
Federation,  refused  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  help  to  keep 
it  going.  Mr.  W.  R.  Davies,  the  owner,  offered  £200  a 
month  to  the  end  of  the  year  (nine  months — ;^i,8(X)),  and 
local  residents  promised  contributions,  but  the  miners 
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refused  to  co-operate.  The  younger  men,  whose  votes 
decided  the  matter,  preferred  the  dole. 

In  April,  Ashington  miners,  Northumberland,  having 
been  warned  by  the  directors  that  they  must  make  some 
move  if  they  wished  the  mines  to  continue  working,  replied 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  if  corresponding 
sacrifices  were  made  on  the  employers’  side.  And  they- 
modestly  demanded  a  reduction  in  royalties,  in  directors’ 
fees,  and  in  management  expenses,  and  also  a  reduction 
of  the  official  staff.  In  other  words  :  “  The  colliery  is  ours, 
not  yours,  and  you  must  obey  our  orders.” 

The  Birchenwood  Colliery,  Kidsgrove,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
employing  3,000  men,  was  closed  in  May  because  the 
miners  were  forbidden  by  their  trade  union  to  co-operate 
with  the  owners  and  staff  in  raising  a  trust  fund  to  meet 
losses,  each  contributing  15  per  cent,  of  their  earnings. 

The  Vauxhall  Colliery,  Wrexham,  was  kept  open  and 
worked  on  a  co-operative  basis  for  some  time,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Miners’  Federation  to  prevent  and 
wreck  the  experiment.  A  guarantee  fund  was  raised, 
partly  from  the  public  and  partly  from  the  workmen,  to 
indemnify  the  company  agair.st  any  loss  which  might  be 
incurred  during  three  months.  Apparently  the  experiment 
was  successful,  and  everybody  was  satisfied  except  the 
Miners’  Federation.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Evans,  Vrindeg  Hall, 
Wrexham,  the  public’s  trustee  of  the  fund,  said  ;  “  I  can 
say  without  hesitation  that  the  experiment  has  proved  a 
success.  The  men,  the  management,  the  proprietors,  and 
the  consumers  are  all  satisfied.  We  have  been  successful 
in  saving  the  out-of-work  donations  to  the  tune  of  upwards 
of  £7,000.”  Mr.  Smithurst,  the  manager,  said  the  mine 
was  working  full  time,  six  days  a  week,  and  that  the  men 
were  earning  an  average  of  13J.  to  145.  a  shift,  and  a  few 
as  much  as  i8^.  More  coal  was  being  produced  than  ever, 
and  the  previous  loss  of  £35  to  £70  a  week  had  been  wiped 
out.  Everybody  concerned  had  gained  by  the  experiment. 
But  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  this  very  success  was 
a  condemnation  of  the  workmen’s  previous  tactics.  If 
they  could  make  it  pay  under  this  new  system,  why 
did  they  not  make  it  pay  before  ?  The  mine  was  the  same. 
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the  management  the  same,  the  miners  the  same.  A  new 
spirit  in  the  men  explains  all.  That  is  the  spirit  we  want 
all  over  the  country.^ 


The  real  trouble  in  the  coal  mines 

is  due  to  under-production.  For  a 

great  many  years  British  coal  production  per  man  has  declined,  notwith- 

standing  the  enormous  improvement  in 

machinery,  which  has  led  to  vastly 

enhanced  production  elsewhere.  If  we 

compare  coal  production  per  year 

per  person  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 

United  States,  we 

are  faced  with  the  following  incredible  figures  ; — 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1886-90  ... 

...  312 

400 

1891-^5 . 

...  271 

444 

1896-1900  . 

...  298 

494 

1901-05  . 

...  281 

543 

1906-10  ... 

-  275 

596 

1911  . 

...  260 

613 

1912  (strike  year) 

...  244 

660 

1913  . 

...  259 

681 

During  the  pre-war  period  British  coal  production  per  worker  per  year 
steadily  declined,  while  American  production  per  worker  rapidly  increased. 
Since  1913  that  tendency  has  become  accentuated.  In  1913  output  per 
worker  per  shift  came  to  20-3  cwts.,  while  during  the  September  quarter 
of  1924  it  came  to  only  17*33  cwt.  The  latest  figures  for  the  United  States 
in  my  possession  relate  to  1920.  In  that  year  production  of  non-anthracite 
coal  came  to  exactly  4  tons  per  man  per  day,  and  of  anthracite  coal  to 
2*28  tons  per  man  per  day.  In  other  words,  an  American  miner  produces 
per  day  about  as  much  ordinary  coal  as  an  English  miner  produces  in  a 
whole  week  of  five  shifts.  To  put  it  differently,  one  American  miner  pro¬ 
duces  as  much  coal  as  five  English  miners.  That  is  a  terrible,  and  an 
impossible,  handicap.  Doubled  Wage  Costs. — Wages  costs  per  ton  of  coal 
have  risen  from  6s.  lojd.  in  1913  to  13s.  8d.  in  1924.  Diminished  output 
has  been  accompanied  by  doubled  wage  costs.  There  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  man-power  in  the  British  coal  mines.  Ca’  canny  is  largely  to  blame  for 
this.  Industries  can  pay  wages  only  out  of  profits.  Deluded  by  cunning 
Socialists,  the  miners  have  tried  to  make  the  coal  industry  unprofitable, 
and  they  have  succeeded  only  too  well,  to  the  fearful  injury  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  comparatively  slight  injury  of  themselves.  After 
all,  employment  and  wages  in  the  coal  industry  are  vastly  better  than  in 
many  of  the  coal-consuming  industries,  such  as  engineering  and  ship¬ 
building. — (“An  Economist,”  Daily  Mail,  March  9th,  1925.) 

The  same  authority  says  : 

The  present  age  is  the  age  of  labour-saving  machinery.  The  machine 
is  the  best  friend  of  the  worker.  Its  effect  is  twofold.  It  eliminates  toil 
and  creates  easily  a  superabundance  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Coal  mining  has 
benefited  fully  by  the  advent  of  the  machine.  The  mineral  is  no  longer 
carried  up  from  the  pits  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  perspiring  men  and 
women.  Coal-cutting  machinery,  mechanical  loaders  and  conveyors,  and 

(i)  The  Vauxhall  mine  has  since  been  closed,  and  the  men  have  been 
allowed  to  go  “on  the  dole.” 
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so  on,  have  tremendously  increased  the  productive  efficiency  of  each 
worker,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  progressive  countries  the  output 
of  each  worker  has  increased  enormously. 

There  was  a  time  when  an  English  miner  produced  more  coal  than  an 
American  miner,  but  now  an  American  miner  produces  as  much  coal  as 
five  English  miners.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  is  a  practical  mining  engineer,  has  declared  that  American 
coal-mining  is  the  “worst  functioning  American  industry.”  By  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  certain  mechanical  improvements,  such  as  underground  loading 
machines,  the  average  production  of  each  American  worker  might  be 
increased  from  4  tons  a  worker  a  day  to  6  tons  a  worker  a  day.  In  this 
country  production  of  each  worker  a  day  is  considerably  less  than  a  single 
ton,  for  it  amounts  only  to  17-33  cwt.  Before  long  a  single  American 
miner  may  produce  as  much  coal  as  six,  seven,  or  eight  English  miners. 

Since  1880  British  coal  production  a  day  of  each  worker  has  ominously 
decreased  as  follows  : — 


1880 

...  1-33  tons 

1905  ... 

i.o8  tons 

1855  ... 

...  1.28  „ 

1910 

...  100  ,, 

1890 

...  i-oS  ,, 

1915  ... 

...  098  „ 

1895  ••• 

...  1.18  „ 

1924  ... 

...  087  „ 

1900 

...  I-IO  „ 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  improvement  in  organisation  and  in 
machinery,  individual  output,  instead  of  increasing  as  in  America,  has  been 
shrinking  continuously.  The  mechanical  improvements  made  have  been 
completely  nullified  by  the  agitators,  who  have  urged  the  miners  to  produce 
less  and  less.  Since  1913  the  horse-power  used  in  mining  has  doubled,  but 
the  costly  improvements  made  have  been  wasted  because  they  have  not  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  output  of  each  worker,  but  to  a  great  diminution. 
The  eight-hours  day  has  been  followed  by  the  seven-hours  day,  and  now 
the  professional  mischief-makers  demand  a  six-hours  day,  as  if  they  desired 
to  make  the  ruin  of  the  British  coal-mining  industry  complete. 

Output  is  not  only  kept  low  by  the  hand-working  men,  but  labour- 
saving  machinery  is  not  allowed  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  Between 
1903  and  1916  the  output  of  each  coal-cutting  machine  has  developed  as 
follows  in  England  and  the  United  States  : — 


In  England. 

In  the  United 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1903 

.  8,158 

10,457 

1910 

.  8,039 

11,722 

1916 

.  7,601 

15.638 

Between  1903  and  1916  machine  output  in  the  United  States  has  been 
increased  by  more  than  5,000  tons  a  year.  During  the  same  period  it  has 
diminished  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Salter,  Socialist  M.P.,  said  at  I.L.P.  Conference, 
April  13th,  1925  : — 

There  are  many  thousands  of  superfluous  men  in  the  mines.  If  you 
included  the  whole  of  the  royalty  owners  and  the  mine  owners,  and  you 
proceeded  to  pay  the  miners  a  minimum  of  a  week,  you  would  have 
an  annual  deficit  of  from  ;^30,ooo,ooo  to  ;£^4o,ooo,ooo  a  year,  and  that 
after  subtracting  all  the  profits  of  the  industry. 
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On  April  15th  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Lane- 
Fox  to  extend  the  period  during  which  payments  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Miners’  Welfare  Fund,  constituted  under 
Section  20  of  the  Mining  Industry  Act,  1920.  It  was 
announced  that  during  1924  £1,250,000  accrued  to  this 
fund,  and  that  £1,000,000  w'as  allocated  for  local  purposes 
in  twenty-five  districts.  Apparently,  therefore,  while  coal 
mines  are  closing,  owners  working  without  profit,  and 
160,000  miners  are  unemployed,  huge  sums  of  money  are 
being  paid  into  this  Welfare  Fund.  The  best  “welfare  ” 
would  be  to  make  the  mines  fare  well. 

The  alleged  low  wages  earned  by  some  classes  of  underground  labour 
are  often  referred  to,  but  is  it  realised  that  these  men  only  work  five  shifts 
of  seven  hours,  or  35  hours  a  week,  for  which  they  are  paid  six  shifts?  If 
walking  time,  meal  time,  and  unavoidable  delays  are  deducted  from  this, 
they  do  not  actually  perform  more  than  24  hours  of  productive  work  per 
week.  How  can  we  under  such  conditions  hope  to  produce  coal  at  a  reason¬ 
able  and  economic  price?  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  never  see 
prosperity,  not  only  in  the  coal  trade,  but  in  the  general  trade  of  this 
country,  until  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  remedied. — (Sir  D.  R. 
Llewellyn,  Bart.,  at  North’s  Navigation  Collieries  meeting,  April  22nd, 
«925-) 

British  industry  and  commerce  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  cheap  coal.  Dear  coal  means  not  only  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  to  all ;  if  means  dear  freight,  dear  iron  and 
steel,  dear  textile  goods,  dear  bricks  and  mortar.  A  ton 
of  steel  requires  from  three  to  five  tons  of  coal  for  smelting 
and  reheating.  We  cannot  wonder  that  our  shipbuilding 
and  engineering  industries  are  rapidly  drifting  towards 
bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

While  British  industries  are  experiencing  the  worst  times 
ever  known,  the  corresponding  American  industries  are 
exceedingly  prosperous.  How  is  it  that  the  United  States, 
with  wages  three  times  as  high  as  ours,  can  undersell  this 
country  ? 

The  miners’  leaders  demand  higher  wages  for  the  men, 
but  they  say  nothing  about  higher  production.  During 
1924  about  £150,000,000  was  paid  away  in  miners’  wages, 
while  the  profits  of  capital  came  only  to  £i3,ooo,o(X).  In 
other  words,  the  miners  are  getting  already  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  industry.  Higher 
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wages,  unless  accompanied  by  higher  production,  would 
lead  to  a  further  rise  of  coal  prices,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  freights,  iron,  steel,  and  so  on  would 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  engineering  industry  and  many 
other  industries. 

For  decades  short-sighted  agitators  in  the  mining  fields 
have  preached  the  doctrine  of  ca’  canny.  Their  ideal  was 
to  make  coal  scarce  and  dear,  and  they  have  succeeded 
only  too  well.  The  use  of  modern  labour-saving  machinery 
was  discountenanced  or  prohibited  by  the  unions,  and  the 
new  machines  employed  w’ere  run  at  a  low  speed.  Besides, 
the  miners  succeeded  in  having  legislation  introduced 
which  favoured  the  restriction  of  output. 

A  leading  American  mining  engineer  states  that : — 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  smaller  production  per  man  by  the 
British  miner  is  his  tendency  to  restrict  the  amount  of  work  that  he  feels 
called  upon  to  do,  as  well  as  the  handicap  placed  upon  the  industry  by  the 
Sankey  Commission.  This  seems  usually  to  be  the  case  when  politicians 
mix  up  with  industry. 

Another  high  American  authority  says : — 

America  has  always  been  short  of  labour,  and  hence  has  been  forced  to 
use  labour-saving  machines.  I  have  never  been  in  a  mine  in  England 
without  being  shocked  at  the  small  amount  of  time  actually  worked  at  the 
face.  The  coal  mines  cannot  possibly  give  work  to  1,200,000  workers. 
America,  with  half  the  number  of  workers,  produces  nearly  three  times  as 
much  coal  as  England.  The  redundant  number  of  the  miners  must  be 
drastically  reduced  and  output  for  each  man  must  be  increased.  Then  we 
shall  get  the  cheap  coal  we  need,  and  miners’  wages  can  be  improved. 
Probably  600,000  miners  will  be  able  to  give  us  300,000,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  In  this  way  only  coal  mining  and  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  miners’  secretary,  said  on  May  7th  : — 

They  would  not  agree  to  longer  hours  or  a  national  reduction  in  wages. 
.  .  .  There  must  be  some  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  industry  than 
longer  hours  or  reduced  wages.  .  .  .  The  Miners’  Executive  would  not 
give  five  minutes’  consideration  to  longer  hours.  .  .  .  Baldwin,  take  note. 
You  may  have  a  majority,  but  politicians  cannot  cut  coal,  neither  can 
baronets.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  have  to  fight  for  our  lives  this  year  to  get 
a  national  agreement.  We  are  going  to  fight  for  nationalisation.  Never 
mind  the  Tory  Government.  Economic  power  is  stronger  than  political 
power.  The  economic  steam  roller  will  either  roll  Baldwin  out  or  roll  him 
somewhere  else.  If  the  unions  will  stand  together,  Baldwin  can  pray  till 
doomsday. 
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Sir  Samuel  Instone  says  : — 

Given  fair  trading  conditions,  we  can  hold  our  own  against  the  world ; 
but  what  do  we  see?  Our  country,  on  the  Government’s  lead,  is  lending 
money  to  Germany,  and  this  is  being  used  to  subsidise  the  coal  industry 
by  2S.  6i.  per  ton  exported.  And  we  have  permitted  the  German  railways 
to  make  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  on  freights  on  coal  for  export.  Leaving 
aside  the  longer  working  hours  and  lower  wages  in  Germany,  how  can 
the  British  coal  industry  fight  against  such  odds?  We  may  be  willing 
runners,  but  we  cannot  run  so  heavily  w'eighted.  The  present  miners’ 
agreement,  which  provides  for  a  seven-hours  day,  terminates  on  June  30th. 
The  colliery  companies,  in  which  millions  of  the  people’s  money  is  invested, 
have  proved  that  with  seven  hours’  work  at  the  coal  face  bankruptcy  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  The  men  say  they  will  fight  an  eight-hours  day 
to  the  death.  Nobody  desires  to  reduce  the  miners’  earnings ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  everybody  wants  to  see  a  healthy  and  happy  standard  of  living  estab¬ 
lished.  The  miner  has  the  ways  and  means  to  secure  this  and  more.  But, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  he  must  work  longer.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly,  to  set  our  collieries,  blast  furnaces,  and  ships  again  running 
full  time,  with  all  that  it  means  for  employment. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  says  : — 

For  some  time  past  coal  ow-ncrs  have  been  introducing  coal-cutting 
machines.  The  miners  in  many  pits  are  deliberately  blocking  the  use  of 
these  machines.  All  sorts  of  dodges  are  employed  to  make  the  machines 
work  badly.  Sometimes  matters  are  so  managed  that  the  machine  has  too 
much  strain  put  upon  it,  with  the  result  that  something  breaks  down  or 
the  electric  cables  fuse.  Sometimes  the  mischief  is  so  serious  that  the 
cutting  bar  gets  firmly  locked  in  the  coal,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
blasting  operations  to  release  it,  and  several  shifts  of  men  may  Have  to  be 
employed  to  undo  the  mischief  deliberately  done.  Having  themselves  per¬ 
formed  these  tricks,  the  trade  union-controlled  miners  turn  round  and 
complain  to  the  management  that  the  machine  works  so  badly  that  it  had 
better  be  scrapped.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  when  these 
machines  are  worked  honestly  they  do  excellent  work.  Indeed,  compara¬ 
tively  unskilled  men  can  with  the  aid  of  these  machines  immensely  increase 
the  output  of  coal  per  hour  and  per  man.  In  cases  where  the  miners  have 
been  able  to  some  extent  to  defy  the  unions  they  are  welcoming  the  new 
machinery  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines.  They 
are  even  offering  to  have  a  shilling  knocked  off  their  minimum  wage 
because  they  calciflate  that  the  machines  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  much 
bigger  wage.  How  long  they  will  be  left  in  peace  is  doubtful.  The  union 
leaders  would  rather  the  whole  industry  were  ruined  than  that  some  men 
should  be  allowed  to  benefit  themselves  and  the  nation  by  increasing  their 
output  of  coal. 

Sir  Robert  Horne,  sjx;aking  on  the  Pensions  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  19th,  1925,  made  the 
following  reference  to  the  coal  trade : — 

The  new  levy  was  hardly  a  method  of  encouraging  employment.  How 
could  anyone  be  cynical  enough  to  say  to  industrialists  that  they  could  put 
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that  new  burden  on  the  price  of  the  article  they  produce?  Could  anyone 
have  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  coal  owner,  the  steelmaker,  and  the  ship¬ 
builder,  all  of  whom  were  losing  their  markets  and  having  their  contracts 
filched  away  by  competitors  on  the  Continent,  that  they  could  put  that 
burden  on  their  prices  ? 

Nothing  was  more  important  to  this  country  than  coal.  It  was  vital 
that  we  should  be  able  to  export  coal.  Everyone  knew  the  paralysed 
condition  in  which  the  coal  trade  stood.  Between  70  and  80  per  cent,  of 
the  collieries  of  this  country  were  to-day  working  at  a  loss.  He  would  have 
thought  that  the  large  numbers  of  pits  closing  down  would  be  sufficient  to 
discourage  any  Government  from  putting  fresh  burdens  on  that  poor, 
distressed,  and  harassed  industry. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  coal  crisis,  occasioned, 
though  not  caused,  by  the  action  of  the  coal  owners  in 
ending  the  agreement  with  the  miners.  And  we  have  had 
another  farcical  coal  inquiry,  which  the  miners  refused 
to  countenance  or  attend,  and  which  the  owners  did  attend, 
and  presented  their  case,  very  unwisely,  as  they  themselves 
realised  afterwards,  for  they  complained  bitterly  that  the 
Court  had  distorted  their  evidence  and  gone  outside  its 
terms  of  reference  to  criticise  the  efficiency  of  their  manage¬ 
ment,  while  they  passed  no  censure  at  all  upon  the  miners. 
Concession  after  concession  was  made  by  the  coal  owners, 
while  the  miners,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  reminded  them,  refused 
to  move  a  step  from  their  hard  and  unyielding  attitude. 

Employers  of  all  classes  may  just  as  well  realise  first 
as  last  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  any  Court 
or  any  Government,  for  under  practically  universal  suffrage 
all  these  will  always  be  against  them  and  in  favour  of 
whittling  away  a  bit  more  of  their  capital  and  their  rights 
under  some  scheme  of  compromise.  They  will  have  to 
fight  for  their  rights,  and  fight  with  the  gloves  off  too. 
The  thought  that  the  defence  and  the  salvation  of  England 
now  depends  upon  them  may  nerve  them  for  the  conflict. 
For  it  is  the  literal  truth  that  England’s  only  hope  now 
lies  in  a  stern  and  ruthless  spirit  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
in  industrial  warfare. 
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ISLAM  AND  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
MUSULMAN 

By  Pont.  Min. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  have  brought  within  the 
compass  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages  a 
succinct  account  of  the  Arabs,  their  country,  their  history, 
their  religion,  their  science,  art,  literature  and  legislative 
efforts.  And  if  there  be  some  trace  of  -parti  fris,  of  hos¬ 
tility  and  pessimism  in  M.  Andre  Servier’s  latest  book,*  it 
IS  but  fair  to  attribute  these  sentiments  to  the  exhaustive 
study  he  has  made  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  effect  of  five 
and  twenty  years’  close  personal  intercourse  with  the 
so-called  Arabs  of  Mediterranean  Africa. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  books  upon  Islam,  and  upon 
Arabia  and  the  Arabs,  by  missionaries,  scholars  and 
travellers;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  translation  of 
M.  Servier’s  work  is  the  first  attempt  to  place  before 
English  readers  a  clear  apergu  of  Mahomedanism  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman  and  man  of  the  world. 
The  subject  is  of  arresting  importance  to  us  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  world  of  Islam  seems  to  be  seeking  a 
new  orientation,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  hitherto  spiritually 
predominant  Power,  Turkey,  is  concerned.  Fate  has 
made  us  the  greatest  Musulman  Power  in  the  world;  and, 
in  spite  of  German  propaganda  and  French  intrigue,  the 
followers  of  Islam  still  look  upon  us  as  the  chief  European 
defenders  of  their  faith.  While  other  religions  are  lan¬ 
guishing  and  decadent,  Islam  is  still  putting  forth  new  and 
vigorous  shoots,  especially  in  Central  Africa,  where  an 
Islamic  barrier  is  being  rapidly  built  up  between  Europe 
and  the  Christian  communities  of  the  South.  The  heroic 
efforts  of  the  White  Fathers,  their  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  extreme  complaisance  of 
the  Musulman  missionaries,  who  are  ready  to  countenance 
polygamy,  concubinage,  and  slavery,  and  to  tolerate  the 
observance  of  pagan  rites  and  customs  in  consideration  of 

(i)  Islam  and  the  Psychology  of  the  Musulman.  By  Andr6  Servier. 
(Chapman  and  Hall,  15s.  net.) 
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a  nominal  and  very  loose  adherence  to  the  simple  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  God  and  the  Prophet. 

M.  Servier  starts  from  the  sound  proposition  that  to  be 
able  to  understand  Islam,  a  secretion  of  the  Arab  brain, 
we  must  know  the  Arab;  and  to  know  the  Arab  we  must 
have  a  clear  idea  of  his  country,  the  desert,  and  of  his  life 
therein.  In  a  few  rapid  impressionist  strokes  he  brings 
before  us  a  very  seizable  vision  of  that  ill-favoured  land. 
The  desert  life  of  perpetual  danger,  hardship  and  priva¬ 
tion  is  seen  to  be  one  long  course  of  severe  physical  train¬ 
ing.  If  the  picture  he  draws  be  a  gloomy  one,  turn  to 
Doughty  and  see  how  true  it  is  in  every  detail.  The 
reaction,  when  these  lean  and  hungry  tribesmen  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life  in  the  refined  hedonism 
of  Damascus,  is  powerfully  portrayed. 

M.  Servier  traces  the  perpetual  schism  that  still  divides 
Islam  to  ethnic  differences  : — 

In  the  attempt  to  extract  some  general  idea  from  the  rubbish-heap  of 
the  Arab  chronicles  we  may  succeed  in  arranging  these  scattered  families 
in  two  principal  groups  ;  the  Yemenites  and  the  Moaddites.  The  former 
.  .  ,  came  from  Irak  and  India  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  they  reigned  in  Babylon  in  2218  b.c.,  and  in  Egypt  at  the  same  period, 
under  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  They  established  themselves  in 
the  Yemen,  but  w'ere  driven  out  later  and  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
Arabia.  The  latter  .  .  .  came  from  Syria  and  Chaldea.  A  section  of 
these  immigrants,  to  which  the  ancestors  of  Mahomet  belonged,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  A  lively  antipathy 
separated  these  two  groups.  The  Yemenites  had  as  their  centre  Yathreb, 
w’hich  subsequently  became  Medina ;  the  Moaddites  had  Mecca.  The 
Yemenites,  established  in  fertile  regions,  became  a  settled  people  devoted 
to  agriculture ;  the  Moaddites  were  nomads,  shepherds,  and  camel-drivers. 

They  became  rich  through  the  profits  of  the  caravan 
trade,  which  they  practically  monopolised,  and  doubled 
them  by  combining  the  traffic  in  slaves  with  their  business 
as  carriers.  Their  interests  suffered  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Bedouin  and  the  state  of  anarchy  among  the  tribes 
throughout  Arabia.  To  fight  this  evil 

several  important  personages  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish  founded  a  sort 
of  league,  in  a.d.  595,  called  Hilfel  Fodhoul,  or  the  Fodhoul  federation. 
.  .  .  They  first  attempted  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  reduce,  the  conflicts 
between  the  tribes  by  instituting  truces,  or  suspensions  of  hostilities,  under 
the  most  diverse  pretexts  :  such  as  the  Holy  Month,  a  pilgrimage,  im¬ 
portant  markets,  etc.  They  succeeded  in  federating  them  to  resist  an 
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attempted  invasion  by  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia.  But  the  common  danger 
once  past,  the  tribes  separated  at  once  into  their  hostile  units.  The 
Fodhoul  also  contemplated  a  unification  of  the  language.  Arabia  was  a 
perfect  Babel  of  different  dialects ;  the  thread  running  through  them  all  was 
certainly  Arabic,  but  debased  in  each  tribe  by  mispronunciation,  or  by  the 
use  of  local  expressions,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Bedouin  of  Nejed  could 
not  understand  a  man  from  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  latter  could  not  make 
himself  understood  by  his  fellow-countryman  of  the  Yemen.  The  Fodhoul 
made  very  clever  use  of  the  poets,  a  sort  of  bards  or  troubadours,  who 
sang  the  exploits  of  warriors  and  of  lovers  in  every  tribe.  These  bards 
were  commissioned  to  create  a  more  general  language.  Their  verses, 
which  were  recited  everywhere,  were  to  fix  once  for  all  the  words  intended 
to  represent  ideas  :  when  several  families  made  use  of  two  different  words 
to  express  the  same  idea,  the  word  the  bard  had  chosen  was  the  one  to 
be  adopted,  and  thus  the  Arab  language  was  gradually  formed.  Finally, 
the  Fodhoul  tried  to  create  unity  of  religion — a  difficult  task — as  each 
idolatrous  tribe  had  its  own  protecting  divinity ;  but  there  were  Jewish 
tribes  at  Yathreb  and  at  Kaibar,  Christian  tribes  in  the  Hedjaz  and  the 
Yemen,  while  the  Sabean  creed  and  Manicheeism  counted  their  adherents 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  .  .  .  The  Fodhoul  could  not  dream  of 
fighting  against  idolatry,  since  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  brought  many 
visitors  to  Mecca.  As  astute  men,  superior  to  vulgar  superstition,  they 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  melting  all  the  different  creeds  together 
so  as  to  make  one,  and  thus  satisfy  everybody.  They  drew  the  outlines  of 
a  sort  of  Arab  religion  which,  whilst  respecting  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  Bedouin,  would  find  room  for  certain  Sabean,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
beliefs.  That  is  how  they  came  to  adopt  the  Sabean  principle  of  one  God 
over  all;  and  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  coming  appearance 
of  a  prophet  charged  to  establish  the  reign  of  justice.  As  certain  tribes 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Abraham,  they  made  a  great  deal  of  this 
patriarch  to  please  the  Jews  and  Christians.  It  is_  evident  that  the 
Meccans,  whose  minds  had  been  widened  by  foreign  travel,  were  very 
clever  men.  In  working,  from  commercial  interests,  for  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  the  tribes  and  for  a  fusion  of  beliefs,  they  were,  without  suspect¬ 
ing  it,  clearing  the  ground  for  Islam.  The  Fodhoul  were  the  precursors 
of  Mahomet,  who,  moreover,  being  a  member  of  the  league,  without  doubt 
drew  from  this  association  many  ideas  the  source  of  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 

The  personality  of  Mahomet  is  not  made  attractive;  but 
every  event  of  his  life  is  fully  documented,  and  the  portrait 
presented  to  us  is  at  least  more  human  and  more  coavincing 
than  the  vague  rantings  of  Carlyle.  It  is  only  after  his 
unhappy  childhood  and  his  obscure  and  poverty-stricken 
youth  had  been  left  behind,  after  he  had  become  the  third 
husband  of  Khadija,  that  we  see  him  as  anything  distantly 
resembling  a  hero : 

For  ten  years  he  led  the  rough  and  spacious  life  of  a  caravan-leader. 
At  thirty-five  he  was  a  rich  man.  He  was  at  that  time  a  fine,  strong 
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fellow,  hardened  by  misfortune,  softened  by  experience,  educated  by  travel 
and  association  with  his  fellow-men,  believing  in  his  star,  sure  of  his  own 
ability  and  parts.  His  cousin  Ali,  son  of  Abu-Taleb,  has  drawn  a  living 
portrait  of  him  : — “  He  was  of  medium  height,  with  a  powerful  head,  a 
thick  beard,  his  hands  and  feet  rough;  his  bony  frame  denoted  vigour; 
his  countenance  was  ruddy.  He  had  black  hair,  smooth  cheeks,  and  a 
neck  like  that  of  a  silver  urn.” 

It  would  convey  a  false  idea  of  Mahomet  if  he  were  to  be  represented 
as  a  sort  of  divine  personage,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  fervour  and 
respectful  adoration.  To  his  contemporaries  Mahomet  was  the  leader  of 
a  party  rather  than  a  religious  personage.  He  imposed  himself  by  force 
rather  than  by  persuasion  ...  it  is  quite  evident  that  his  immediate 
entourage  did  not  take  his  Messianic  rtle  seriously. 

The  transformation  of  the  Caliphate  from  the  patriarchal 
rule  of  the  first  successors  of  the  Prophet,  when  Islam  was 
a  theocratic  democracy,  to  an  hereditary  despotism  resting 
upon  military  force,  is  very  remarkable,  more  especially  as 
the  time  taken  to  effect  so  radical  a  change  was  but  the 
space  of  one  generation.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  conquests  of  the  Arabs  landed  them  in  a 
country  accustomed  for  centuries  to  Imperial  rule.  Having 
no  system  of  government  of  their  own,  having,  in  fact, 
nothing  that  could  be  called  a  State,  they  were  perforce 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  system  they  found  already  in 
existence,  and  to  do  so  by  the  help  of  the  conquered 
people,  since  they  had  no  trained  fersonnel  fit  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  a  highly  organised  administration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  M.  Servier’s 
book  is  that  in  which  he  torpedoes  the  legend  of  Arab 
civilisation ;  when,  textes  en  mains,  he  deals  successively 
with  Arab  science,  astronomy,  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
medicine,  philosophy,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting  and  music.  The  passages  are  too  long  for 
quotation  and  should,  moreover,  he  read  in  their  developed 
sequence;  but  M.  Servier’s  general  views  may  be  gathered 
from  a  few  paragraphs  : 

What  is  called  “Arab  civilisation,”  in  so  far  as  any  manifestation  of 
Arab  genius  is  concerned,  has  never  had  any  real  existence.  ...  To  give 
the  name  “Arab  civilisation  ”  to  the  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  move¬ 
ment  that  by  a  false  documentation  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  accession 
of  the  Abasside  Caliphs,  is  to  fall  into  error.  In  the  first  place,  because 
the  Arab  element  only  participated  in  it  to  an  extent  hardly  perceptible; 
and,  further,  because  this  movement  was  the  result  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  foreign  nations  only  converted  to  Islam  by  force ;  and  finally, 
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because  the  movement  was  alrcaily  in  existence  in  the  countries  conquered 
by  the  Arabs  long  before  their  arrival.  ...  In  reality,  the  movement 
was  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  and,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate 
flowering  of  Gra;co-Latin  civilisation. 

When  Caliph  A1  Manzor  (a.d.  745-755),  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy  of 
Byzantine  culture,  and  advised  by  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Persian  officials, 
who  filled  the  various  offices  of  the  Empire,  wished  to  spread  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  science,  he  caused  translations  to  be  made  into  Arabic  of  the 
prtncipal  Greek  authors.  .  .  .  There  were  Syrian  versions  of  these  works 
already  in  existence,  and  the  task  of  translating  them  into  Arabic  was 
therefore  entrusted  to  Syrian  scribes.  It  was  through  these  translations 
that  the  Arabs  made  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  works.  .  .  .  But  the 
Syrian  scribes,  too  recently  converted  to  Islam  to  be  fully  imbued  with 
Musulman  do^ma,  were  content  to  translate  the  Greek  authors  faithfully. 
The  Arab  fanatics  consequently  found  these  versions  not  sufficiently 
orthodox ;  certain  passages  wounded  their  religious  feelings ;  so,  when  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed  to  do  without  their  Syrian  intermediaries,  they 
hastened  to  bring  out  new  translations  in  accordance  with  Arab  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  and  in  harmony  with  Musulman  conceptions.  They  sup¬ 
pressed  everything  in  the  Greek  works  that  seemed  to  them  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  Islam;  they  added  the  religious  formulas  with  which  they 
were  familiar ;  and  they  even  carried  their  zeal  to  the  extent  of  causing 
the  names  of  the  original  authors  to  disappear.  .  .  .  These  shapeless  cr 
distorted  works  passed  current  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  original 
productions  of  Arab  genius.  Their  true  character  was  not  detected  until 
much  later,  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Greek  manuscripts 
were  exhumed  from  ancient  libraries  and  there  were  scholars  able  to  read 
them. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  well-known 
“  Arab  ”  writers  were  either  Persians,  Syrians  or  Jews. 
Ibn-Khaldoiin,  whose  Annals  place  him  in  a  category  by 
himself,  was  born  at  Tunis  and  was  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  whirlwind  course  of  Arab  conquest  in  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  the  Moghreb  and  Spain  was  made  possible  by  the 
hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  for  their 
foreign  rulers,  whether  Byzantines,  Sassanians  or  Visi¬ 
goths.  This  hatred  and  exasperation  caused  them  to 
welcome  the  Arabs  as  liberators ;  the  Berbers  of  the 
Moghreb  actually  mistook  them  for  the  members  of  a 
Christian  sect,  and  received  them  with  open  arms.  But  in 
Gaul,  where  there  was  no  such  welcome,  they  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  footing  and  impossible  to  retain  it.  At 
Poitiers  the  tide  of  Musulman  success  turned  at  last,  and 
Western  Europe  was  saved. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  so-called  Nationalist  move- 
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ment  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  written 
by  a  patriotic  Frenchman  showing  high  appreciation  of 
our  single-minded  efforts  to  raise  the  Egyptian  people  by 
education  and  sympathetic  administration.  M.  Servier 
never  indulges  in  those  ill-natured  pin-pricks  that  disfigure 
most  of  the  current  French  books  dealing  with  the  East. 
He  proves  clearly,  from  its  extension  to  Tunisia  and 
Algeria  and  the  certainty  of  its  advance  to  Morocco,  as 
soon  as  the  French  schools  set  up  there  shall  have  been 
long  enough  in  operation  to  produce  an  educated  class, 
that  the  movement  is  one  of  Musulman  nationality  rather 
than  Egyptian.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  phase  of  Panislamism. 
He  has  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  any  relaxation  of  the 
rigid  tenets  of  the  Koranic  doctrine,  of  any  modification 
towards  a  more  liberal  spirit.  The  Musulman  may  accept 
the  railway,  the  steamship,  the  telephone,  and  even  wire¬ 
less;  but  the  civilisation  which  has  produced  these  things, 
together  with  its  legislative  principles,  is  for  all  the 
Faithful  an  abomination  that  they  will  only  tolerate  under 
compulsion. 

Long  residence  in  a  country  honeycombed  by  the 
religious  societies  (Zawias)  controlled  and  directed  by  the 
Senussi,  who  are  the  heirs  spiritual  of  the  Wahabees,  has 
convinced  M.  Servier  that  Islam  is  the  enemy  of  the  West. 
Its  wonderful  solidarity,  by  which  all  Believers  subordinate 
their  nationality  to  the  Faith,  is  Mahomet’s  greatest 
achievement.  Islam  is  not  only  a  religious  doctrine  that 
includes  neither  sceptics  nor  renegades,  it  is  a  country,  the 
great  Moslem  Fatherland,  of  which  the  capital  is  Mecca, 
and  whose  ruler  is  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  And 
if  the  religious  nationalism,  with  which  all  Musulman 
brains  are  impregnated,  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
threatening  humanity  with  serious  danger,  it  is  because 
the  various  peoples,  made  one  by  virtue  of  this  bond,  have 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  decrepitude  and  decadence  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  struggle  against  the  material 
forces  placed  by  science  at  the  disposal  of  Western 
civilisation. 

This  spirit  of  solidarity  is  kept  up  by  the  custom  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  peremptory  duty  imposed 
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upon  the  Believer  to  visit  the  Holy  City  at  least  once  in 
his  life  has  contributed  in  the  greatest  measure  to  maintain 
the  unity,  of  belief  throughout  Islam,  as  well  as  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  religious  brotherhood.  Every  year,  around  the 
temple  of  the  Kaaba,  representatives  of  every  portion  of 
the  Moslem  world,  from  India  to  Morocco,  meet,  mix 
together,  live  in  intimate  association,  performing  side  by 
side  the  same  rites,  and  communicating  in  the  same-  ideal. 
All  divergence  of  opinion,  all  nascent  heresy,  are  immedi¬ 
ately  swept  away  by  the  great  breath  of  unity  that  passes 
over  these  people  prostrate  in  adoration  of  the  same  idea. 
No  other  religion  offers  anything  comparable  to  this 
pilgrimage  to  the  city  which  is,  according  to  the  Arab 
expression,  “  the  Navel  of  the  Islamic  faith.” 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  pilgrimage  of  great 
political  importance.  It  is  what  we  should  call  an  annual 
Panislamic  Congress,  where  matters  of  policy  are  debated 
and  decided. 

The  second  original  conception  of  the  Prophet  is  his 
prohibition  of  martyrdom.  The  Musulman  should  not 
suffer  for  his  beliefs.  If  he  be  the  stronger,  he  ought  to 
impose  them;  but  if  he  find  himself  too  weak  to  resist 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  he  must  submit  for  the  time 
being  to  every  law  that  is  forced  upon  him.  According  to 
a  fundamental  precept  of  Islamic  law,  known  as  the  dogma 
of  constraint^  his  powerlessness  takes  from  his  conduct  all 
blameworthy  character.  As  soon  as  the  power  that  renders 
the  constraint  effective  ceases,  he  must  immediately  throw 
off  the  law  imposed  upon  him,  under  penalty  of  incurring 
eternal  punishment. 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  “  How  has  Islam,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Koran,  become  intolerant  ?  ”  The 
answer  is  that  the  Koran,  written  in  a  dead  language  that 
few  can  read,  no  longer  influences  individuals;"  it  is  no 
longer  the  Koran  that  directs  and  regulates  the  conduct 
of  the  Faithful.  The  Koran  is  not,  as  generally  believed, 
the  civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Musulman.  It  contains 
potentially  the  whole  of  Islamic  legislation ;  it  constitutes 
a  sort  of  quintessence  of  the  laws,  but  it  cannot  replace 
them.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  accordance  with  the 
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Doctors  of  the  Faith,  forbade  all  exposition  of  the  Koran 
outside  of  the  four  orthodox  commentaries,  which,  from 
the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  when  they  were  com¬ 
piled,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  formed  the  Corpus 
Juris  of  Musulman  nations.  It  is  this  inseparable  union 
of  religious  and  civil  law,  this  yoking  together  of  the 
naturally  hostile  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  has  made  of 
Islam  a  society,  under  theocratic  government,  like  the 
vanished  societies  of  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  obstinately 
opposed  to  all  evolution. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  many  interesting  questions  raised 
in  this  illuminating  book.  The  portions  dealing  with  the 
sources  of  Mahomedan  Law,  Education,  the  position  of 
Women,  etc.,  are  models  of  concise  treatment,  and  conceal 
rather  than  parade  a  formidable  amount  of  patient  research. 


THE  SALMON 
By  W.  J.  M.  Menzies 

The  salmon  is  a  fish  which  has  two  habitations  as  it  were, 
the  one  in  the  river  and  the  other  in  the  sea.  Fresh  water 
is  its  breeding  ground  and  nursery  and  salt  water  its  main 
feeding  ground  and  fattening  area.  Its  life  history  is 
therefore  complicated,  but  at  times  it  comes  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  control  suitable  for  exact  investigation  to  a  larger 
extent  than  most  fish.  Notably  is  this  the  case  when  it  is 
on  its  journey  from  river  to  sea  and  again  on  its  return 
to  fresh  water. 

The  fascination  of  the  double  habitation  of  the  fish  has 
for  long  induced  anglers  to  speculate  as  to  the  true  facts 
of  its  life.  Its  mysterious  wanderings  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  it  puts  forth  to  overcome  obstructions  which  bar  its 
progress  have  lent  unusual  interest  to  serious  enquiry.  At 
least  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Izaak  Walton  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  experiments  of  a  semi- 
serious  kind  were  made,  though  the  alleged  results  recorded 
by  that  worthy  writer  hardly  accord  with  the  facts  as  now 
known.  During  the  twentieth  century  many  interesting 
experiments  were  made  and  much  important  information 
was  gained,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  life  history  has  been  ascertained.  In  Scotland,  and 
it  is  of  Scottish  salmon  mainly  that  I  write,  the  facts  have 
been  elicited  principally  by  marking  the  fish  and  by  read¬ 
ing  the  story  told  by  their  scales  when  viewed  under  the 
microscope. 

Salmon  are  “  marked  ”  either  by  a  small  piece  of  silver 
wire,  or  a  small  silver  plate  bearing  a  number,  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin.  After  particulars  of  weight, 
length,  and  sex  have  been  recorded  the  fish  is  released. 
A  comparison  with  similar  particulars  taken  from  such 
marked  fish  as  arc  recaptured  shows  the  rate  of  growth  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  an  indication  of  the  line  of 
travel  is  also  obtained. 

A  most  important  point  brought  out  by  this  means  is  the 
very  precise  homing  instinct.  With  comparatively  few  and 
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insignificant  exceptions  marked  salmon  recaptured  in  fresh 
water  have  invariably  returned  to  their  native  river. 

A  study  of  the  scales  under  the  microscope  not  only 
reveals  the  exact  age  of  each  fish,  but  the  length  of  the  fish 
at  any  period  of  its  life  can  also  be  calculated  with  some 
certainty.  A  combination  of  these  two  methods  of  scale 
reading  and  marking  tells  us  much  of  the  sea  life  story, 
and  direct  observation  in  addition  reveals  much  of  the 
fresh-water  history. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  and  in 
certain  localities  October  and  January  as  well,  salmon 
which  have  ascended  the  rivers  throughout  the  year  deposit 
their  spawn.  At  this  time  their  usual  iridescent  beauty 
has  entirely  departed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  in  them 
the  typical  salmon  of  the  spring  and  summer.  Gone  is 
their  silvery  coat  and  the  deep  blue  colour  of  their  backs, 
and  in  its  place  has  appeared  a  drab  livery  indeed. 

The  predominant  tint  of  the  coat  of  the  male  fish  is 
indicated  by  the  local  names  of  red  fish,  kippers,  or 
soldiers.  The  ground  work  of  a  coppery  red  is  liberally 
covered  with  spots,  patches,  and  blotches  of  black  :  at  the 
same  time  the  skin  has  thickened  and  assumed  a  texture  as 
of  leather  in  which  the  scales  are  scarcely  visible  and, 
indeed,  are  difficult  to  find  or  extract  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  knife.  A  curious  development  of  the  head  also  takes 
place,  and  both  jaws  are  prolonged  into  an  evil-looking 
snout.  A  most  pronounced  hook,  or  beak,  on  the  lower  jaw 
is  accommodated  in  a  corresponding  cavity  at  the  end  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  particular  use  or  significance  of  this 
snout  has  never  been  explained,  but  it  certainly  is  not  used 
during  the  spawning  operations,  as  a  kind  of  entrenching 
tool !,  as  has  been  suggested  by  many  writers;  its  utility  as 
a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence  seems  doubtful. 

The  female  fish  adopts  a  much  more  sober  hue,  and, 
although  the  colours  used  are  the  same,  they  are  put  on 
with  a  much  less  lavish  brush.  The  common  appellation 
of  black  fish  aptly  describes  its  general  appearance.  When 
spawning  the  fish  are  much  exposed  to  their  enemies,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  colour  change,  the  result 
without  doubt  is  partly  protective,  as  the  mixture  of  red 
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and  black  makes  them  extraordinarily  difficult  to  detect  on 
the  fords  or  in  the  shallow  pools  of  even  such  clear  waters 
as  those  of  the  upper  Spey  and  Truim,  where  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  see  many  salmon  spawning  during  last 
autumn. 

As  a  nursery  for  their  eggs  they  prefer  a  situation  where 
the  water  runs  fairly  hard  and  the  bottom  is  composed 
of  gravel  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  a  little  larger.  Sand  they 
do  not  like,  while  mud  chokes  the  eggs.  The  female  is 
essentially  the  worker  in  the  spawning  operations,  and  she 
gradually  excavates  with  her  tail  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
current  a  considerable  hole.  The  gravel  thus  moved 
accumulates  in  a  mound  downstream,  and  the  amount  a 
twenty-pound  fish  will  heap  up  is  surprising.  In  favour¬ 
able  situations  there  may  be  almost  as  much  as  would  make 
a  fair  load  for  a  horse  and  cart.  At  intervals  a  certain 
number  of  eggs  are  shed,  and  gradually  the  heap  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  excavation  becomes  a  nest  of 
salmon  eggs  intermingled  among  the  stones.  The  male 
fish  meanwhile  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
“  redd,”  as  the  heap  of  stones  is  termed,  but  occupies  his 
time  in  chasing  away  other  males  and  the  trout  which  wait 
for  ova  not  completely  buried.  From  time  to  time  he 
sheds  milt  over  the  deposited  eggs  to  fertilise  them. 

The  time  required  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  depends  entirely 
upon  water  temperature,  and  may  vary  from  seventy-five 
days  in  an  exceptionally  mild  year  or  in  a  more  than 
usually  warm  river  to  as  much  as  twice  that  time  in  a 
tributary  fed  by  cold  spring  water. 

The  “  alevins,”  as  the  little  fish  are  called  immediately 
after  hatching,  are  scarcely  recognisable  as  fish,  far  less  as 
salmon.  Little  creatures  less  than  an  inch  long,  only 
capable  of  slight  movement,  and  weighed  down  by, a  store 
of  nourishment  carried  in  the  yolk  sac,  an  oblong  trans¬ 
parent  vessel  attached  to  their  underside. 

After  remaining  in  this  helpless  condition  in  the  gravel 
of  the  redd  for  about  a  month  much  of  the  yolk  sac  has 
been  absorbed,  and,  being  able  to  move  about  more  freely, 
they  emerge  from  the  stones  and  begin  to  search  for  food. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching  their 
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store  of  nourishment  is  exhausted,  and  they  are  entirely 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions. 

They  have  also  assumed  the  appearance  of  fish  in 
miniature  by  this  time,  and  set  about  their  real  business  in 
life  of  feeding  and  growing.  Their  form  and  markings 
resemble  very  much  those  of  a  small  trout  with,  however, 
seven  to  eleven  distinctive  dark  marks — the  so-called  parr 
marks — along  each  side. 

With  increasing  age  and  size  the  alevins  are  re¬ 
christened  successively  “  fry  ”  and,  before  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  “  parr.” 

In  the  early  spring  a  strange  restlessness  overtakes 
many  of  these,  and  their  appearance  changes.  They  begin 
to  migrate  downstream.  At  the  same  time  a  silvery  coat 
first  obscures  and  then  gradually  obliterates  their  trout-like 
appearance  and  the  pronounced  darkness  of  the  parr 
marks.  Finally  they  gather  in  great  shoals  of  perfectly 
silvery  little  fish  in  the  river  just  at  the  top  of  the  tideway. 
Above  the  Old  Bridge  at  Stirling  is  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Forth  smolts — the  little  creatures  have  changed  their 
name  yet  again  with  their  coat,  and  the  parr  have  now 
become  smolts.  Great  numbers  of  them  may  also  be 
found  round  the  bridge  over  the  Dee  above  the  harbour  at 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  pools  of  Findhorn  below  the  town 
of  Forres.  I  remember  once  crossing  the  Ugie  from 
Peterhead  to  the  golf  course  through  literally  shoals  of 
smolts  jumping  out  of  the  water  together. 

The  gathering  takes  place  in  May  and  June,  but  the 
exact  age  at  which  the  parr  may  assume  the  smolt  dress 
and  assert  their  migratory  instinct  varies  with  the  average 
water  temperature,  and  therefore  probably  the  amount  of 
food  available,  in  the  river.  In  the  extreme  South  of 
England  one  year’s  residence  in  fresh  water  may  suffice, 
but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  country,  and  of 
Scotland  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  Tay,  practically  all 
the  parr  are  ready  to  go  to  the  sea  when  two  years  old. 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  many  remain  a  third  year  in 
the  river,  while  a  few  may  stay  even  four  years,  but  that 
is  a  period  much  more  common  in  the  cold  glacier-fed 
rivers  of  Norway. 
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By  mid-June  the  shoals  have  descended  the  tidal  area 
of  the  river  and  disappear  rapidly  into  the  open  sea,  where 
we  lose  sight  of  them  entirely.  We  do  not  know  even  the 
part  of  the  ocean  to  which  they  resort,  although  presumably 
it  is  far  to  the  north  or  west,  since,  except  when  cruising 
along  the  coast  on  their  way  back  to  the  rivers,  salmon 
are  seldom  captured  in  the  much-fished  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  and  other  areas  where  trawlers  and  drifters 
work. 

The  first  we  know  of  them  is  the  return  of  some  as  grilse 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  following  their  descent  as  smolts. 
They  may  appear  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeen  or  Kincardine 
as  early  as  April  or  even  in  March,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
The  main  run  does  not  start  until  May,  while  June  and 
July  are  the  months  in  Scotland  when  grilse  are  most 
plentiful.  The  earliest  are  usually  two  pounds  or  a  little 
less  in  weight,  and  in  May  of  1924  one  of  only  a  pound 
was  taken,  but  the  size  soon  increases,  and  four  to  six 
pounds  may  be  taken  as  a  general  average.  A  smolt  of  a 
couple  of  ounces  or  so  when  it  leaves  the  river  attains  this 
weight  in  twelve  to  fourteen  months,  but  if  it  stays  in  the 
sea  another  month  or  two  and  does  not  return  until  the 
end  of  August  or  September  a  still  more  surprising  increase 
may  occur,  as  grilse  up  to  ten  pounds  in  weight  are  then 
frequently  found,  and  a  specimen  of  fourteen  pounds  has 
been  recorded. 

Not  all  smolts,  however,  return  from  the  sea  as  grilse, 
for  many  of  them  remain  away  from  the  river  for  a  further 
period  of,  it  may  be,  only  a  few  months  or  as  much  as 
three  or  four  years. 

Those  which  stay  in  the  sea  for  approximately  two 
years  or  rather  more  are  known  as  small  spring  or  small 
summer  fish,  according  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  they 
return  to  the  river.  They  may  be  anything  from  six  to 
twenty-five  pounds  in  weight — the  longer  the  residence  in 
the  sea  naturally  the  greater  the  weight.  Others  absent 
another  year  from  the  river  are  called  large  spring  and 
large  summer  fish,  and  the  extra  feeding  has  increased  the 
range  of  weights  up  to  as  much  as  thirty-five  pounds.  A 
few  may  stay  four  years  continuously  in  salt  water,  and 
these  are  the  forty-pounders  one  hears  of  but  so  seldom 
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catches.  A  river  is  lucky  to  have  any  of  this  class  of 
salmon,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  luck  of 
the  angler  who  lands  one,  for  many  men  fish  all  their  lives 
and  never  even  see  one.  In  recent  years  ladies  have  been 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  catching  fifty-pounders  which, 
in  almost  every  case,  have  remained  for  five  years  feeding 
and  growing  in  the  sea,  and,  being  on  their  first  return  to 
fresh  water,  as  are  all  the  other  fish  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  have  never  spawned.  In  fact  almost  all  the  salmon 
of  the  larger  rivers  of  this  country  belong  to  this  category, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  of  some  five  per  cent,  or  so 
are  on  their  second  return  to  fresh  water.  Scarcely  one 
in  a  thousand  has  spawned  twice,  and  those  which  survive 
after  spawning  three  times  and  again  return  to  the  river 
are  so  exceptional  as  to  cause  considerable  comment  when 
captured. 

The  mortality  is  greatest  among  the  males,  and  the 
majority  of  these  die  almost  immediately  after  spawning — 
large  numbers  of  females  survive  and  return  to  the  sea, 
but  the  mortality  there  must  be  great,  since  very  few  ever 
come  back  again  to  fresh  water. 

From  one  aspect  it  is  surprising  indeed  that  any  survive, 
and  that  all  do  not  die  after  spawning,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Pacific  salmon.  After  leaving  the  sea  the  salmon 
takes  no  food,  but  exists  on  the  fat  stored  up  in  its  body. 
Their  stay  in  fresh  water  is  by  no  means  a  short  one,  and 
the  exertions  they  have  to  put  forth  to  reach  the  chosen 
place  of  spawning  are  strenuous.  The  energy  consumed 
in  the  development  of  the  milt  and  ova,  for  it  is  at  least 
partially,  and  in  the  case  of  spring  fish  entirely,  formed 
during  their  fresh  water  residence,  is  also  considerable. 
Spring  fish  may  remain  in  the  river  a  year  or  even  eighteen 
months,  fasting  all  the  time,  and  the  great  majority  of 
summer  fish  are  absent  from  salt  water,  and  therefore  their 
feeding  grounds,  for  at  least  six  months.  Small  wonder 
that  kelts,  which  is  the  technical  name  for  the  spent  fish 
after  spawning,  are  thin  and  emaciated  and,  as  one 
authority  has  written,  “  little  better  than  living  skeletons,” 
or,  as  a  fisherman  has  put  it  to  me  more  than  once,  “  dirty 
brutes,  thin  as  a  rake.” 
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THE  TROLL  OF  TOREBV 
By  Selma  Lagerlof 

(Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Gerda  Sinclair) 

Once,  as  a  child,  I  can  remember  driving  past  an  old  manor  house, 
which  was  said  to  be  frequented  by  a  troll.  The  house  was  isolated  and 
unattractive  where  it  stood  close  to  the  lake.  No  garden  surrounded 
the  tall,  white  building ;  only  a  couple  of  overgrown  trees  were  to  be 
seen.  It  was  the  dreariest  place  I  have  ever  come  across,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  farm  looked  prosperous.  The  outhouses  were  well  con¬ 
structed  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  crop  in  the  fields  was  so  fine  that 
I  can  remember  it  even  to  this  day. 

It  was  remarkable  to  find  everything  in  such  excellent  order.  I 
recollect  that  we  drove  slowly  past  the  farm  and  noticed  how  well  the 
ditches  were  made,  how  straight  the  roads  ran,  and  how  solidly  the 
bridges  were  built.  We  took  stock  of  the  neat,  painted  boats  rocking 
on  the  shore,  and  of  the  exceptionally  long  washing-raft  which  extended 
right  out  into  the  lake.  “  It  may  be  the  troll  who  wishes  them  to  have 
their  washing  done  out  there,  in  preference  to  the  shallow  water  close 
to  the  shore,”  we  said. 

There  was  no  one  who  doubted  that  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
farm  was  all  due  to  the  troll,  or  that  the  people  who  lived  there  actually 
believed  in  him.  Not  a  stalk  of  corn,  nor  a  stick  of  any  kind  was 
allowed  to  be  left  behind  in  the  courtyard  for  fear  of  him.  The  farm¬ 
yard  was  as  trim  as  a  drawing-room,  and  the  fields  resembled  garden 
plots. 

This  particular  troll  had  always  been  domiciled  at  the  farm,  and 
as  far  back  as  one  could  rememl)er  stories  had  circulated  about  him. 
I  shall  now  tell  you  one,  which  happened  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  a  dark  night  in  the  autumn.  The  rain  spouted  down  the 
rough  timber  walls,  for  in  those  days  the  manor  house  was  neither 
panelled  nor  painted,  and  the  wind  lashed  the  branches  of  the  tall 
crab-apple  tree  against  the  roof. 

When  the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  an  owl  came  flying.  She  had 
her  nest  up  amongst  the  rafters  of  one  of  the  big  garrets,  and  was 
accustomed  to  hop  in  and  out  through  a  little  hole  just  below  the  eaves. 
But  before  she  could  find  the  gap  the  wind  caught  her,  ruffled  her 
thick  array  of  feathers,  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a  round  ball,  and 
hurled  her  once  or  twice  against  the  wall.  Then  the  bird  made  no 
further  efforts  to  get  in.  Instead  she  settled  down  in  the  crab-apple 
tree,  and  kept  on  screeching  the  whole  night  through. 

Inside  the  house  everything  was  quiet  and  still ;  from  the  light  that 
filtered  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters  it  was  clear  that  the  servants 
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had  not  yet  retired  to  bed.  Now  and  then  an  outcry  and  some  loud 
laughter  was  heard,  but  soon  again  all  was  peaceful  as  before. 

About  eleven  o’clock  at  night  the  old  housekeeper  came  out  into 
the  hall.  She  was  fully  dressed  and  carried  her  keys,  from  which 
she  could  never  be  separated,  day  or  night,  at  the  side  of  her  belt. 
The  heavy  door  was  fastened  by  four  different  locks,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  get  it  unfastened.  No  sooner  had  she  pushed 
the  door  ajar,  than  the  wind  seized  the  opportunity  of  flinging  it  wide 
open,  beating  the  rain  on  her  face  and  twirling  the  mats  in  the  hall 
round  and  round,  so  that  they  resembled  wriggling  snakes. 

The  old  woman  shut  the  door  after  her  and  wandered  out  into  the 
dark.  She  walked  very  quickly  as  if  pursued  by  a  violent  fear,  and 
mumbled  incessantly  :  “  God  help  us  !  God  help  us  !  ” 

She  could  easily  find  her  way  by  the  aid  of  her  horn-lantern,  but  she 
was  so  worried  that  she  made  no  use  of  the  light;  consequently  she 
stepped  into  pools  of  water,  which  might  quite  well  have  been  avoided. 
Time  after  time,  in  her  confusion,  she  turned  off  the  path  and  got 
on  to  some  pasture-land ;  she  became  entangled  in  a  brier-bush  which 
tore  a  piece  out  of  her  dress.  Of  all  this  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
She  continued  her  walk,  untiringly;  the  whole  time  repeating:  “God 
help  us !  God  help  us  1  “ 

At  last  she  arrived  at  the  stable.  She  climbed  the  narrow  steps  that 
led  from  the  outside  of  the  building  up  to  the  hay-loft,  and  stopped 
at  the  opening. 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  light  from  behind  the  shutter,  and,  as  the 
housekeeper  bent  forward,  she  looked  into  a  small  room,  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  harness,  reins,  saddles,  and  straps.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  a  room,  but  only  a  partition  of  the  hay-loft. 
Through  the  gaps  in  the  boarded  walls  the  hay  bulged  out,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  was  a  large  trap-door  through  which  one  could 
climb  down  to  the  stable.  Seated  on  a  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
was  the  old  coachman  belonging  to  the  farm.  By  the  light  of  a  torch 
he  sat  and  read  his  Bible.  He  appeared  as  if  he  was  too  restless  to 
go  to  bed  whilst  the  storm  was  raging,  and  almost  every  minute  he 
raised  his  head  from  the  book  and  listened  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and 
the  hooting  of  the  owl. 

The  housekeeper  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  coachman  came  and 
opened  for  her.  He  began  at  once  to  excuse  himself  sitting  there  on  the 
loft  with  the  light  unguarded.  He  had  an  idea  that  she  had  come  out 
after  dark  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asking  him  to  be  careful  about  fire. 
“  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  dangerous,’’  said  he,  “  but  I  thought  it  was 
necessary  for  someone  to  read  God’s  word  on  a  night  like  this.’’ 

The  old  woman  had  nothing  to  answer.  She  sat  down  on  a  box, 
which  contained  scraps  of  leather  and  odd  bits  of  iron.  She  was  still 
terribly  shaken  and  not  a  bit  herself ;  her  hands  fumbled  awkwardly  at 
her  apron,  and  her  lips  kept  on  mumbling  incoherent  words. 

The  coachman  sat  and  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
terror  which  oppressed  her  gripped  him,  so  that  his  feeble  hands  and 
toothless  gums  began  to  tremble. 
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“  Have  you  seen  Little  Father?  ”  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“Little  Father”  was  the  troll.  He  never  went  under  any  other 
name  on  the  farm.  “  No,”  replied  the  housekeeper,  “  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  afraid  of  him.  He  does  not  wish  us  anything 
but  good.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  too  sure  about  that,”  he  said.  “  He  is  without 
doubt  a  strict  master,  and  lately  so  many  things  have  happened  here 
which  have  displeased  him.” 

“If  he  were  as  strict  as  you  say,  he  would  surely  not  allow  the 
captain  to  carry  on  as  he  does.” 

The  coachman  tried  to  calm  her :  “You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you 
are  speaking  of  the  master.” 

“  That  does  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  that  he  is  bringing  both 
himself  and  the  farm  to  rack  and  ruin,”  she  complained. 

“It  is  the  captain  who  is  the  master  of  this  farm.  VVe  are  only 
his  poor  servants,”  repeated  the  coachman  with  great  importance.  But 
suddenly  his  voice  broke  down,  and  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  despair  : 
“  What  madness  is  he  up  to  now?  ” 

“  I  have  been  standing  at  the  dining-room  door  the  whole  evening 
and  watched  him  gambling  away  all  his  money,”  wailed  the  house¬ 
keeper,  rocking  her  body  backwards  and  forwards.  “  When  the  money 
was  finished,  he  squandered  away  the  horses  and  cows,  and  when  there 
were  no  more  animals  left,  he  fell  back  upon  the  farm.  He  stakes  croft 
after  croft,  forest  after  forest,  meadow  after  meadow,  field  after  field, 
and  loses  them  all.” 

The  coachman  half  rose  from  his  seat  when  he  heard  this,  as  if  he 
must  hurry  away,  in  order  to  prevent  this  disaster.  But  he  sat  down 
again  with  a  feeling  of  powerlessness.  “It  is  the  captain  who  is 
the  master,”  he  said.  “  He  can  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  property, 
but  what  I  cannot  understand  is  why  Little  Father  does  not  interfere 
in  the  matter.” 

“  He  always  keeps  to  the  stable;  he  won’t  know  what  is  happening 
where  we  are,”  said  the  housekeeper. 

For  a  long  time  not  a  word  was  uttered.  At  length  the  coachman 
asked  :  “  Who  is  it  that  is  playing  with  him  to-night?  ” 

“  It  is  Captain  Duwe,  he  who  wins  as  soon  as  he  touches  the  dice.” 

“  That  man  is  as  poorly  equipped  with  worldly  goods  as  he  is  with 
kindness  of  heart,”  said  the  coachman,  thoughtfully.  “  From  him 
the  captain  can  expect  no  mercy.” 

“  He  will  very  soon  be  the  owner  of  the  whole  of  Tdreby,”  replied 
the  housekeeper. 

The  coachman  picked  up  the  Bible,  turned  sideways  to  get  a  good 
light,  and  began  to  read. 

“  I  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  my  reason  whilst  I  stood  there  listen¬ 
ing  to  them;  it  was  so  horrible.  They  were  quite  jolly  to  begin  with 
and  the  master  laughed  at  everything,  even  when  he  was  losing.  But 
now  they  are  silent  except  when  our  captain  has  lost  a  fresh  field. 
Then  he  swears  and  the  other  one  laughs.  ’  ’ 

The  old  man  kept  on  mumbling  and  reading,  but  he  did  not  quote 
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the  sacred  Scriptures.  With  quivering  lips  he  could  only  repeat : 
“  Croft  after  croft,  forest  after  forest,  meadow  after  meadow,  field 
after  field.” 

“What  is  the  good  of  your  reading?”  said  the  other.  “  If  you 
were  a  real  man,  you  would  assert  yourself  and  try  to  persuade  him 
to  stop  gambling  before  he  has  lost  the  whole  estate.” 

“  I  have  served  here  so  long  that  I  know  quite  well  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  a  Silverbrand  give  up  anything  he  has  set  his  heart  on.  I 
might  just  as  well  try  to  rouse  the  dead.” 

“  Yes,  surely  this  is  enough  to  make  his  parents  turn  in  their  grave,” 
said  the  woman. 

The  coachman  closed  his  book.  “  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  does 
not  understand  it  will  never  do  to  carry  on  like  this  on  this  farm. 
I  recollect  the  many  times  I  said  to  his  respected  father  :  ‘  Don’t  leave 
Tbreby  to  Herr  Henrik;  he  can  never  be  a  master  to  Little  Father’s 
liking.  Give  it  to  his  brother,  who  is  steady-going  and  of  a  serious 
disposition,  and  let  Herr  Henrik  have  a  farm  which  does  not  carry 
so  much  responsibility  with  it.’  ” 

“  Well,  it  seems  as  if  Toreby  is  neither  going  to  belong  to  Herr 
Henrik  nor  to  Herr  August.  This  wretched  Captain  Duwe  will  have 
it,  until  he  in  his  turn  gambles  it  away  to  somebody  else.” 

The  coachman  rose  with  determination.  He  buttoned  up  his  coat 
and  removed  the  torch  from  the  cleft.  It  was  evident  that  he  intended 
to  go  and  see  his  master  and  try  to  talk  him  over. 

As  he  picked  up  his  torch,  he  held  it  so  that  the  light  happened 
to  fall  on  the  square  opening  in  the  floor,  through  which  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  climb  down  to  the  stable.  And  now  the  old  couple  saw  the 
troll  standing  on  the  ladder,  which  projected  through  the  hole.  He 
stood  on  the  highest  rung;  he  was  little  and  wizened,  and  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  a  grey  jacket  with  silver  buttons.  The  troll  listened 
with  an  air  of  dismay  and  amazement,  and  appeared  as  if  he  had 
become  paralysed. 

The  pair  immediately  looked  the  other  way.  Neither  of  them  showed 
by  any  sign  that  they  had  seen  the  troll. 

“  Now  I  think  the  best  thing  for  us  old  people  to  do  is  to  go  to 
bed,”  said  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  meant  to  be  uncon¬ 
cerned.  “  You  know  that  on  this  farm  there  is  no  need  to  stay  awake 
at  night,  not  even  if  some  disaster  was  threatening.  There  is  someone 
here  who  keeps  guard.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,  there  is  one  here  who  is  watchful,”  said  his 
companion,  submissively.  Without  saying  anything  further,  she  lifted 
up  her  lantern  from  the  floor,  crept  out  through  the  opening,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  down  the  stairs. 

When  the  old  woman  had  got  back  to  the  house,  she  had  quite  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  especially  as  she  knew  that  late 
hours  was  one  of  the  things  which  the  troll  least  of  all  could  forgive. 
She  fully  believed  that  he  would  put  everything  right — now  when  he 
had  heard  what  was  the  matter.  But  she  had  hardly  started  to  undress, 
except  for  taking  off  her  heavy  bunch  of  keys,  when  she  was  overcome 
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by  so  strong  a  desire  to  find  out  how  the  gamblers  were  getting  on,  that 
she  again  crept  along  to  the  dining-room  door. 

Bending  down,  she  put  her  eye  to  the  keyhole  and  could  see  that 
the  two  men  were  still  seated  at  the  table.  Captain  Silverbrand  looked 
dreadfully  tired  and  unstrung.  The  housekeeper  thought  that  he  had 
quite  changed,  even  in  the  short  time  she  had  been  away.  He  had  lost 
his  youthfulness,  and  looked  neither  handsome  nor  aristocratic  as 
before;  instead  of  that  he  had  become  pale,  with  puffiness  under  the 
eyes;  his  forehead  was  wrinkled,  and  his  hands  shook.  Duwe  was 
flushed  in  the  face  and  his  blood-shot  eyes  bulged  out  of  his  head ; 
but  he  concealed  his  tension  by  making  jokes  and  laughing  incessantly. 

The  woman  had  only  listened  at  the  door  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
when  Silverbrand  pushed  his  chair  back  and  exclaimed  :  “  It  is  all 
finished  now,  Duwe  !  I  have  nothing  more  left  of  the  whole  estate 
than  the  pine-holm  out  there  in  the  lake.  You  must  let  me  keep  that, 
so  that  I  may  have  something  in  this  world  which  I  can  call  my  own.” 

Duwe  laughed,  but  he  did  not  look  pleased.  “  It  is  a  pity  to  break 
off  the  game,”  he  said.  “  When  you  have  already  risked  so  much,  you 
might  as  well  let  us  have  a  raffle  on  that  stone-heap.” 

Silverbrand  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  still  swayed  by  the  gambling  spirit.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
he  regretted  his  losses  as  his  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  continue  the 
game. 

”  What  do  you  stake  against  the  holm?  ”  he  asked. 

Duwe  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  housekeeper  gathered  that  he 
was  thinking  hard  of  some  wager,  which  without  doubt  would  induce 
Silverbrand  to  play  again. 

"  I  put  up  your  riding  horse,”  said  Duwe. 

Silverbrand  loved  his  riding  horse  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
w’orld.  He  began  to  swear  most  dreadfully,  and  asked  Duwe  if  he  was 
the  devil  himself  to  tempt  him  in  this,  way. 

The  housekeeper  noticed  that  each  time  her  captain,  whilst  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  came  to  a  dark  corner,  where  Duwe  could  not 
see  him,  he  clenched  his  hands  in  anger. 

”  The  worst  of  it;  all  is  that  I  know  I  shall  kill  you  when  I  see  you 
riding  my  horse  and  giving  orders  on  my  estate,”  he  said  to  Duwe. 

Are  you  going  to  grudge  a  poor  man  a  bit  of  comfort  in  his  old 
age?  ”  Duwe  retorted,  and  laughed.  “  Why,  you  are  young  and 
strong ;  it  won’t  be  long  before  you  get  both  a  horse  and  a  farm  some¬ 
where  else.” 

During  the  w'hole  time  the  listener  had  been  standing  there  she  had 
wondered  what  was  wrong  with  the  door  that  led  from  the  dining-room 
into  the  hall.  Time  after  time  it  opened  about  an  inch  wide  and  was 
immediately  shut  again.  Each  time  Silverbrand  passed  that  door  it 
appeared  as  if  a  tiny  hand  was  thrust  through  the  opening,  beckoning 
to  him. 

Silverbrand  went  {>ast  the  door  several  times  without  noticing  any¬ 
thing,  but  suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  it  and  stared. 

”  Well,  are  you  coming  now?  ”  asked  Duwe. 
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“  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute,”  Silverbrand  answered,  and  went  out 
into  the  hall. 

The  housekeeper  slipped  quietly  away  from  her  hiding-place.  A 
moment  later  she  was  in  the  pantry  with  her  face  pressed  against  the 
little  window  that  looked  out  on  the  hall. 

There  stood  Silverbrand  bending  over  the  troll.  Little  Father  carried 
a  small  lantern  in  his  hand,  which  gave  a  dim  light  to  the  passage. 

“  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  enable  you  to  win  back  your  property?  ” 
asked  the  troll. 

”  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  want,”  said  Silverbrand. 

The  troll  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  couple  of  dice. 
“  If  I  lend  you  these  dice  and  you  play  with  them  to-night,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  get  back  the  estate  again,”  he  whispered. 

Silverbrand  put  out  his  hand.  ”  Give  them  to  me  !  Give  them  to 
me  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

”  You  can  only  have  them  on  condition  that  you  will  play  with  me 
to-morrow  for  a  stake  which  I  shall  fix  myself,”  returned  the  troll. 

At  this  very  moment  the  poor  owl  gave  a  terrifying  cry.  Silverbrand 
looked  up  and  listened. 

The  housekeeper  noticed  that  the  troll’s  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with 
hatred  and  spite.  She  wished  to  smash  the  window,  in  order  to  call 
out  to  her  master  and  warn  him  not  to  make  any  bargain  with  the 
troll.  But  just  then  Little  Father  saw  her  and  gave  her  a  furious 
look.  She  remained  quiet,  without  daring  to  move  a  finger. 

Silverbrand  also  appeared  to  have  seen  something  sinister  about  the 
troll.  He  pulled  his  hand  back,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  the  dining-room. 

But  he  stopped  suddenly.  ”  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  distrust 
you,  Little  Father,  particularly  as  you  have  always  taken  great  cnre 
of  this  farm,”  he  said.  “  Surely  you  do  not  wish  me  anything  but 
good.  Give  me  then  the  dice  !  I  don’t  care  what  happens  to-morrow 
as  long  as  I  can  succeed  to-night  in  making  Du  we  just  as  poor  as  he 
was  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  he  entered  this  hall.” 

Directly  afterwards  Silverbrand  was  back  in  the  dining-room. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  any  longer,  listening  to  the  hooting  of  an 
owl  and  to  the  storm  outside,  without  being  allowed  to  play,”  burst 
out  Duwe.  ”  I  am  going  to  bed  now.” 

“  Are  you  not  first  going  to  win  from  me  that  pine-holm?  ”  Silver- 
brand  ventured,  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table. 

He  lifted  the  little  box  with  the  dice  inside  and  shook  them  well. 
After  having  done  this,  he  and  Duwe  played  for  several  hours  and 
Silverbrand  won  every  game.  In  the  meantime,  the  weather  was  im¬ 
proving,  the  owl  found  her  way  back  to  the  nest,  the  old  housekeeper 
was  tired  out  and  went  to  bed ;  but  Silverbrand  did  not  rest  before  he 
had  won  back  field  after  field,  meadow  after  meadow,  forest  after 
forest,  croft  after  croft,  until  the  whole  of  Toreby  once  more  belonged 
to  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  after  the  stormy  night,  with  a  blue  sky 
and  a  nice  breeze  in  the  air,  and  the  lake  was  as  clear  as  a  mirror. 
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The  housekeeper  had  been  called  in  to  see  her  master,  whilst  he  was 
still  in  bed. 

As  she  opened  his  bedroom  door  she  thought  she  saw  something  small 
and  grey  brushing  past  her.  She  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  which 
made  her  jump.  Then  it  was  gone. 

Captain  Silverbrand  looked  very  pale  in  bed.  “Did  you  see  him?  “ 
he  asked  her. 

“  No,”  said  the  housekeeper,  out  of  habit,  for  it  was  supposed  not 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  troll  to  say  that  one  had  seen  him. 

“  It  was  Little  Father,”  said  the  captain.  “  He  went  just  as  you 
came.  He  has  been  in  here  playing  at  dice  with  me.” 

She  simply  stood  there  and  stared  at  her  master. 

“Little  Father  is  not  altogether  pleased  with  me;  he  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  my  brother  had  the  property — and  perhaps  you  wish 
the  same.” 

The  captain  looked  very  strange,  and  the  woman  did  not  know  what 
to  say. 

“  Oh,  well !  I  have  managed  at  any  rate  to  drive  old  Duwe  away 
from  the  place,”  continued  Silverbrand.  “  I  had  intended,  as  a 
return  for  Little  Father’s  help,  to  let  everything  be  managed  on  the 
farm  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  he  has  no  real  faith  in  me.  He 
puts  up  such  peculiar  stakes  to  play  for,  this  troll.  He  is  worse  than 
Duwe.” 

The  old  servant  began  to  tremble  and  mumble  as  she  did  before 
during  the  night ;  “  God  help  us  !  ” 

“  Well,  don’t  stand  there,  woman,  and  look  miserable,”  said  Silver- 
brand,  “  but  hurry  up  and  brush  my  uniform  !  Brighten  up  the 
bandoleer,  polish  the  buttons,  and  remove  all  the  spots  !  See  to  it 
that  my  riding  horse  is  fitted  out  with  the  best  saddle  and  bridle.  The 
mane  shall  be  well  brushed,  the  stirrups  shall  glitter,  and  the  leather 
straps  shall  shine.” 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  She  left  the  room  and 
returned  quickly  with  the  uniform.  At  such  a  farm  as  Toreby  one  was 
accustomed  to  see  everything  neat  and  trim  and  in  good  order. 

Captain  Silverbrand  got  out  of  bed.  He  dressed  in  his  blue  uniform, 
put  on  his  three-cornered  hat,  buckled  his  sword  to  his  side,  and  pulled 
on  his  long,  stiff  gloves.  He  went  into  the  porch,  and,  seeing  his 
horse  ready  waiting  for  him,  he  sprang  hurriedly  into  the  saddle. 

He  rode  twice  round  the  farm,  and  afterwards  turned  off  towards 
the  lake,  where  the  long  washing-raft,  which  existed  even  in  those  days, 
shot  right  out  from  the  shore.  He  looked  so  handsome  and  resplendent 
on  his  horse  that  all  the  servants  came  out  to  gaze  at  him.  And  both 
the  coachman  and  the  housekeeper  noticed  that  the  troll  was  leaning 
out  of  the  stable  window,  watching  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

When  the  captain  came  down  to  the  shore  he  rode  straight  on  to 
the  raft.  Tall  and  proud,  he  sat  in  the  saddle  like  a  hero,  and  the 
horse  pranced  along  in  short  bounds.  When  they  had  reached  the  other 
end  of  the  raft  there  was  a  short  tussle  between  the  rider  and  the 
horse.  The  animal  wanted  to  turn  back,  but  Captain  Silverbrand  urged 
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him  on  with  his  spurs  and  riding-whip,  and  forced  him  to  go  forward. 
With  a  tremendous  leap  the  horse  threw  himself  into  the  water. 

All  the  people  at  the  farm  came  running  down  towards  the  lake. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  the  spot  both  rider  and  horse  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  They  had  sunk  at  once,  without  rising  to  the  surface. 

The  young  men  jumped  into  boats  and  rowed  along  the  lake.  Every¬ 
body  was  talking  at  the  same  time,  eager  to  give  help  and  advice,  but 
the  old  housekeeper  kept  quite  still.  “  It  is  no  use,”  she  said.  “  It 
is  the  troll.  He  has  gambled  away  his  life  to  the  troll  in  payment  for 
the  help  he  received  last  night.” 

As  the  people  in  great  consternation  turned  back  to  the  farm  they 
could  all  see  the  troll  of  Toreby  standing  at  the  stable  window  and 
triumphantly  waving  his  red  cap. 

Because  now  he  felt  certain  that  good  management,  order,  and 
sobriety  would  be  restored  to  Toreby. 


MAINLY  VICTORIAN' 

By  St.  John  Adcock 

It  will  often  happen  that  an  author  is  so  much  more  interesting  than 
anything  he  has  written  that  long  after  the  life  has  gone  out  of  his 
books  and  they  are  laid  aside  among  the  things  that  are  done  with  we 
are  pleased  to  go  on  reading  about  the  man  himself,  give  him  a  corner 
in  literary  histories,  and  remember  his  name  and  his  story,  but  not  the 
works  that  were  to  have  made  him  memorable.  “  With  the  passing  of 
the  Victorian  era,”  says  Mr.  S.  M.  Ellis,  “  many  of  the  lesser  stars 
which  once  shone  brightly  in  that  great  literary  epoch  have  become 
dim  and  almost  forgotten.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rising  generation 
reads,  to  any  extent,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Charles  Lever,  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  James  Grant,  Mayne  Reid  and  Frank  Smedley.” 
Nevertheless,  three  of  the  most  entertaining  essays  in  this  volume  are 
on  three  of  these  six,  whose  books  were  once  in  everybody’s  hands  and 
now  are,  comparatively,  in  nobody’s. 

I  am  not  sure  Mr.  Ellis  is  right  in  thinking  that  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
has  ”  suffered  no  eclipse.”  His  Uncle  Silas  has  never  gone  quite  under, 
though  it  is  more  neglected  than  it  should  be,  and  lately  there  has  been 
some  revival  of  interest  in  him,  but,  on  the  whole,  like  Grant  and 
Smedley,  he  has  retained  no  more  than  a  small  lodging  in  the  outer 
suburbs  of  the  general  reader’s  regard.  And  who  now  reads  Ann 
Radcliffe?  Her  novels  are  not  easily  obtainable.  Yet  I  can  recall  the 
fearful  joy  with  which,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  read  The  Romance 
of  the  Foresty  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  A  Sicilian  Romance ,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  justifies  his  assertion  that  “no  feminine  writer  has  exercised  such 
a  powerful  and  lasting  influence  upon  literature.”  She  was  not  a 
pioneer  of  the  romance  of  the  supernatural ;  Horace  Walpole  had  pre¬ 
ceded  her;  but  her  influence  “can  be  traced  in  practically  all  later 
romance  and  supernatural  tales.”  Monk  Lewis,  and  Maturin,  with 
his  Melmoth  the  Wanderer,  were  of  her  school.  “  Maturin,”  as  Mr. 
Ellis  reminds  us,  “  was  the  great-grand-uncle  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who 
had  a  great  admiration  of  his  relative’s  literary  work.  When  Wilde 
was  released  from  prison  he  assumed  the  name  ‘  Sebastian  Melmoth.’ 
It  may  be  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  picture  in  Dorian  Gray 
generated  from  the  painted  effigy  hidden  by  the  black  veil  in  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  Scott  was  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  so  were  Ainsworth,  G.  P.  R.  James,  William  Godwin,  Lytton, 
and  “  other  English  writers  too  numerous  to  mention,”  to  say  nothing 
of  Balzac,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Sue.  Andrew  Lang  pointed  out  “  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  hidden  mad  wife  in  Jane  Eyre 
from  a  similar  incident  in  A  Sicilian  Romance,  and  that  a  situation  in 

(i)  Mainly  Victorian.  By  S.  M.  Ellis.  With  i8  illustrations.  21s. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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R.  L.  Stevenson’s  Kidnapped  emanated  from  the  same  work.”  So  if 
Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  novels  lie  mouldering  in  the  grave  their  soul  goes 
marching  on. 

I  will  confess  that  Surtees  is  a  novelist  I  have  never  been  able  to 
read,  but  Mr.  Ellis’s  very  able  survey  of  the  man  and  his  stories  makes 
me  feel  that  the  fault  may  be  more  in  myself  than  in  Jorrocks's  Jaunts, 
Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour,  and  Handley  Cross,  and  he  proves  his 
claim  that  Jorrocks’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities  was  ”  the  inspiring  origin  of 
The  Pickwick  Papers."  Whyte-Melville,  again,  makes  an  attractive 
and  gallant  figure  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  gallery,  and  I  read  his  Holmby  House 
and  The  Gladiators  with  enjoyment,  but  even  the  charm  of  ”  Phiz’s  ” 
illustrations  could  not  carry  me  through  the  dullness  of  Tilbury  Nogo. 
Nothing  I  suppose  can  ever  bring  back  to  Barham’s  Ingoldsby  Legends 
the  enormous  vogue  that  was  once  theirs;  down  to  forty  years  ago 
these  witty  narratives  in  dexterous  and  ingenious  metre  and  rhyme  were 
familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,  but  though  a  good  deal  of 
their  glory  is  departed,  none  of  their  numerous  imitators  has  produced 
an  imitation  that  vied  with  the  brilliance  of  the  originals,  and  they 
hold,  as  Mr.  Ellis  rightly  says,  “  a  peculiar  and  unique  position  in 
English  literature”;  they  are  not  going  the  dusty  way  that  Peter 
Pindar  has  gone,  their  immortality  is  secure,  and  the  study  here  in 
the  life  and  doings  of  their  author  is  one  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  amplest  and 
most  delightful  essays. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  gone  back  through  Victorian  into  pre- 
Victorian  times  and  chosen  for  his  themes  certain  people  of  importance 
in  their  day,  but  not  in  ours,  gives  his  book  a  distinctive*  freshness  and 
value.  He  has  turned  from  the  highways  into  the  by-ways  and  instead 
of  writing  about  men  and  women  of  letters  who  are  so  famous  that 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  told  of  them,  he  has  written  of  lesser  men 
who  are  not  less  and  are  sometimes  more  interesting  than  their  greater 
contemporaries.  But  he  has  not  limited  himself  to  minor  authors,  nor 
wholly  to  literary  personages.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on  Dickens 
and  Forster,  Thackeray  and  Lady  Ritchie,  ‘‘  Phiz,”  Lytton, 
some  new  Charles  Lamb  letters,  William  De  Morgan,  a  variety  of 
authors,  living  and  dead,  and  a  vivid  little  sketch  of  the  Tichborne 
Claimant’s  turbulent,  enthusiastic  champion.  Dr.  Kenealy.  Some  of 
the  essays  are  reprinted  reviews  and  rather  fragmentary,  but  these  form 
a  small  part  in  a  miscellany  of  uncommonly  good  reading.  Mr.  Ellis 
is  strongly  attracted  to  the  human  aspect  of  his  subjects ;  he  is  an 
admirable  gossiper,  deftly  mingling  criticism  and  anecdote  with  his 
biographical  chronicle.  Moreover,  not  contented  to  rely  on  orthodox 
research  and  the  printed  document,  he  has  gone  about  to  find  surviving 
relatives  of  divers  of  his  authors  and  gathered  from  them  hitherto 
unpublished  information,  which  adds  much  to  the  value  of  a  book  that  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  its  kind. 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Years  ago  Disraeli  said  of  Richmond,  there  is  “no  place  like  it.” 
It  remains  unique  among  the  suburbs  of  London,  for  Richmond  still 
preserves  its  individuality,  and  is  a  town  in  Surrey  rather  than  an 
urban  borough  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  The  flood  of 
“  progress  ”  and  suburban  building  schemes  duly  rolled  up  to  the 
historic  place  :  but,  foiled  by  the  special  defences  Richmond  enjoys 
with  its  parks  and  preserved  open  lands,  only  succeeded  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  certain  unimportant  sites,  and  passed  on  to  devastate  once  delight¬ 
ful  Twickenham  and  Teddington.  Despite  the  partial  spoliation  of 
these  latter  places,  it  is  remarkable  how  lovely  the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill  still  remains,  thanks,  of  course,  to  the  curves  of  the  steely  Thames 
winding  between  green,  well-wooded  banks  in  the  foreground  :  the 
more  distant  prospects  are  as  unsurpassed  in  beauty  now  as  they  were  in 
the  brave  days  of  old  when  Sheen  was  the  favoured  resort  of  the  great. 
The  name  of  Sheen  comes  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  shining  or 
i)eautiful.  It  was  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  he  rebuilt  the  ancient 
Palace  about  1500,  who  bestowed  upon  the  place  the  designation  of 
Richmond  after  his  own  subsidiary  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Palace,  Royal  associations 
with  Richmond  became  of  a  migratory  nature,  for  the  buildings  fell  into 
ruin  during  the  Cromwellian  usurpation — that  is  to  say,  large  portions 
were  pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold.  Still,  Charles  the  First 
and  his  brother  Henry,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  unfortunate 
James  Francis,  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  James  the  Second),  all  had 
brief  occupation  of  the  old  Palace.  By  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  vast  Palace  had  vanished,  with  the  exception  of  the  gate¬ 
way  and  the  wing  now  known  as  Wardrobe  Court  (the  present  residence 
of  Ix)rd  Cave). 

Some  twenty  years  later  Royalty  returned  to  Richmond  in  the  persons 
of  the  Hanoverians.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (subsequently  George  the 
Second)  and  his  wife  constantly  occupied  The  Lodge,  a  house  situated 
near  the  river  in  what  is  now  called  the  Old  Deer  Park.  As  the  years 
went  on  their  son,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  in  turn,  his  son, 
George  the  Third,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  established  them¬ 
selves  in  houses  further  east  along  the  river  bank,  at  Kew.  This  con¬ 
tinuous  association  of  the  Court  with  the  district  brought  in  its  train 
many  distinguished  persons — in  Art  and  Literature,  as  well  as  in 
Society — whose  names  are  linked,  in  consequence,  with  Richmond  and 
the  surrounding  district.  A  very  charming  collection  of  views  and 
portraits  illu.',trating  this  subject  has  recently  been  published.'  The 
accompanying  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Cundall  reflects  pleasant  anti- 

(i)  Bygone  Richmond,  by  H.  M.  Cund.ill,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A.  With  forty-six 
illustrations.  (The  Bodley  Head,  los.  6d.  net.) 
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quarian  zeal,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  marred,  here  and  there,  by 
a  few  trivial  errors — such  as  those  which  style  the  Duchess  of  Greenwich 
“  Lady  Greenwich,”  and  George  the  Third’s  seventh  son  the  ”  seventh  ” 
Duke  of  Cambridge :  the  latter  was,  of  course,  the  first  Duke  of 
his  creation.  However,  as  it  is  always  my  aim  to  offer  not  destructive 
but  constructive  (meaning  helpful)  criticism,  I  will  only  add,  instead 
of  corrections,  a  few  supplementary  details  to  Mr.  Cundall’s  interesting 
notes. 

The  author  does  not  refer  to  Macready’s  account  of  the  funeral  of 
Edmund  Kean,  the  famous  actor  who  died  in  the  dwelling  attached 
to  the  old  theatre  on  Richmond  Green.  Macready  notes,  on  May  25th, 

1833 

Ushered  into  the  room  where  Kean’s  remains  lay — poor  creature!  .  .  .  After 
some  delay  furnishing  mourners,  etc.,  we  were  summoned,  Braham  [the  famous 
singer]  and  self  first  as  supporters ;  we  crossed  the  Green  and  paced  the  crowding 
streets  amid  the  loud  remarks  and  repetition  of  names  by  the  multitude.  Kean’s 
coffin,  placed  before  our  pew,  led  me  into  very  sad  ruminations — contrasting  his 
moments  of  burning  energy  with  the  mass  of  cold  corruption  fronting  me.  The 
church  was  crowded  by  curious  and  gay  visitors,  and  was  distressingly  hot.  His 
son  and  Mr.  Lee  were  much  affected ;  the  anthem  was  beautiful  but  long. 
The  procession  returned  to  the  house  in  its  original  order.  I  could  make  little 
observation  on  anything,  being  under  such  a  surveillance.  Braham  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  but  I  was  obliged  to  decline.  I  shook 
hands  very  warmly  with  young  Kean,  who  thanked  me ;  and,  with  Harley, 
went  in  search  of  the  carriage,  which  met  us  on  the  Green  and  very  rapidly  took 
us  to  town. 

I  fnay  be  wrong,  but  I  think  the  old  theatre  on  Richmond  Green 
was  pulled  down  in  1885,  and  not  in  1886,  as  stated  in  this  book.  One 
of  my  own  earliest  recollections  is  seeing  the  building  in  its  last  sad 
stage  of  dilapidation,  plastered  over  with  bills  of  sale  and  legal  notices 
and  a  few  old  playbills  of  performances  which  had  ceased  some  time 
before.  I  remember  my  father  pointing  out  the  place  and  saying  what 
great  actors  had  played  in  that  small  theatre  :  but  Garrick,  Kean,  and 
Siddons  were  only  curious  names  to  a  very  little  boy. 

I  did  not  know  before  that  “  Perdita,”  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  the 
actress,  resided  on  Kew  Green  at  the  time  she  was  the  infatuation  of 
♦he  youthful  Prince  of  Wales  (George  the  Fourth),  then  but  seventeen 
years  of  age.  In  a  letter,  quoted  in  her  Memoirs,  Mrs.  Robinson 
related  of  her  first  assignation  with  the  Prince  in  1780  : —  ^ 

Lord  Maldon  and  myself  dined  at  the  inn  on  the  island  between  Kew  and 
Brentford.  We  waited  the  signal  for  crossing  the  river  'n  a  boat  which  had 
been  engaged  for  the  purpose  .  .  .  The  handkerchief  was  waved  on  the  opposite 
shore  .  .  .  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  landed  before  the  iron  gates  of  old  Kew 
Palace.  The  interview  was  but  of  a  moment.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  were  walking  down  the  avenue.  They  hastened  to  meet  us. 
A  few  words,  and  those  scarcely  articulate,  were  uttered  by  the  Prince,  when 
a  noise  of  people  approaching  from  the  Palace  startled  us.  The  moon  was  now 
rising  .  .  .  After  a  few  more  words  of  the  most  affectionate  nature  uttered  by  the 
Prince  we  parted,  and  Lord  Maldon  and  myself  returned  to  the  island  .  .  . 
Many  and  frequent  were  the  interviews  which  afterwards  took  place  at  this 
romantic  spot ;  our  walks  sometimes  continued  till  past  midnight  .  .  . 
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Judging  by  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  there  must  have  been 
at  that  date  an  inn  on  the  eyot,  or  island,  between  Kew  and  Brentford. 
To  the  account  of  the  Castle  inn  at  Richmond  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
add  that  it  can  claim  a  link  of  quaint  memory  with  Charles  Lamb.  In 
the  year  1826,  Elia,  one  evening  of  summer,  was  the  guest  here  at 
diimer  of  Harrison  Ainsworth — then  a  vivacious  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Lamb,  even  though  he 
dubbed  the  gentle  author  himself  “  a  bona  -fide  Cockney.”  After 
dirmer,  host  and  guest  adjourned  to  the  bowling  green  for  a  game. 
Unluckily,  Lamb,  in  attempting  to  ”  catch  the  jack,”  put  his  middle 
finger  out  of  joint.  ”  Never,”  said  Ainsworth,  when  describing  the 
scene  in  after  years,  “never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of  surprise  and 
horror  as  he  gazed  at  the  injured  finger.”  No  doubt  the  ministrations 
of  Ainsworth’s  mother,  who  was  also  present,  helped  to  restore  the 
Elian  digit  to  its  correct  position. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  Castle  inn  was  a  favoured  dining- 
place  of  the  Alpine  Club,  when  the  guests  included  Anthony  Trollope 
and  George  Meredith, 

When  dealing  with  the  literary  associations  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
Cundall  omits  George  Meredith  altogether.  Yet  he  was  often  there. 
The  Star  and  Garter  is  the  scene  of  Chapter  XXXVI  of  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Fever  el,  and  Richmond  Hill  is  also  alluded  to  in  Chapter  I 
of  The  Amazing  Marriage.  Writing  to  Frederic  Chapman  as  late  as 
1901  Meredith  said  : — 

“  Baffle  the  threat,  bright  scene  ...”  We  need  a  Wordsworth  to  protest 
against  such  a  wrong  as  the  violation  of  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill,  which 
is  in  truth  one  among  our  national  treasures.  Happily  the  cry  in  defence  of 
it  has  only  to  be  raised  in  time,  for  it  is  a  matter  touching  all  of  British  blood 
who  have  some  vein  of  poetic  sentiment  .  .  . 

Meredith’s  first  wife,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Pea¬ 
cock,  and  herself  an  author  of  some  merit,  lived  at  2,  Sussex  Villas, 
Cambrian*  Road,  Richmond  Hill,  in  i860. 

I  can  add  a  few  other  names  to  Mr.  Cundall’s  long  list  of  notable 
inhabitants.  Lydia  White  lived  on  Richmcwid  Green  in  1798.  Roden 
Noel  occupied  Royal  Cottage  on  Kew  Green,  1867-1870,  and  his  poems, 
Early  Spring,  On  Richmond  Hill,  and  Palingenesis  picture  the  scene 
from  Kew  to  Petersham.  F.  C.  Burnand  lived  at  15,  Marlborough 
Villas,  about  1862;  and  Miss  Tuttiett  (“  Maxwell  Gray  ”),  the  author 
of  ^he  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  was  at  2,  Mount  Ararat  Road  until 
within  a  few  years  of  her  death. 

And,  of  course,  W.  E.  Henley  loved  Richmond  : — 

By  the  river  old  and  gray 
The  enchanted  Long  Ago 
Murmur'd  and  smiled  anew 
On  the  way  to  Kew, 

March  had  the  laugh  of  May, 

The  bare  boughs  looked  aglow. 

And  old  immortil  words 
Sang  in  my  breast  like  birds. 

Coming  up  from  Richmond 
As  I  used  to  do. 
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Even  the  sad  poet  of  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  James  Thomson, 
brightened  up  to  sing  his  delightful  Idyll  of  Cockaigne,  Sunday  up 
the  River,  when 

A  little  straw  hat  with  the  streaming  blue  ribbons  comes  dancing  over  the  bridge  . 
Could  we  float  thus  ever, 

Floating  down  a  river, 

Down  a  tranquil  river,  and  you  alone  with  me  : 

Past  broad  shining  meadows, 

Past  the  great  wood  shadows, 

Past  fair  farms  and  hamlets,  for  ever  to  the  sea. 
***♦•**♦ 

And  may  mortal  sinners 
Care  for  carnal  dinners 

If  your  Heaven  of  Heavens,  New  Era  millions  three? 

Oh,  if  their  boat  gets  standing 
Upon  some  Richmond  landing. 

They’re  thirsty  as  the  desert  and  hungry  as  the  sea  1 

Yes,  Richmond’s  countless  visitors  still  slake  their  thirst  and  quench 
their  hunger  upon  Hill  Rise,  and  the  town,  despite  its  lovely  surround¬ 
ings,  has  known  some  “  mortal  sinners”  of  the  blackest  dye  and  been 
the  scene  of  terrible  crimes.  The  most  notorious  was  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  an  elderly  lady,  by  her  general  servant,  Kate  Webster,  on 
.March'  20th,  1879,  at  No.  2,  Mayfield  (or  Vine)  Cottages,  Park  Road. 
This  murder  has  ever  since  held  a  special  place  in  the  annals  of  crime 
tjecause  of  the  inadequate  motive  and  the  ferocity  with  which  it  was 
carried  out — even  to  the  mutilation  and  cutting  up  of  the  body  while 
the  victim  still  lived.  The  material  gain  to  the  murderess  was  only  a 
few  pounds,  and  the  primary  cause  for  the  crime  seems  to  have  been 
revenge  upon  a  rather  tiresome  mistress,  who  had  merely  been  apt  to 
follow  her  maid  about  and  insist  on  household  work  being  thoroughly 
performed.  Finally,  there  was  the  amazing  effrontery  of  the  murderess 
endeavouring  to  inculpate  innocent  people  in  the  crime  she  alone  had 
committed.  A  full  report  of  the  Trial  of  Kate  Webster  has  now  been 
included  in  the  series  of  Notable  British  Trials,^  and  this  volume  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  possessing  the  very  able  introduction  contri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  Elliot  O’Donnell,  who  has  contrived  to  make  a  very 
sordid  story  almost  a  romantic  one.  He  has  studied  the  psychology  of 
his  subject,  and  marshals  the  facts  of  the  crime  into  an  arresting  narra¬ 
tive  of  human  passions  and  revenge. 

It  is  vain  and  superfluous  to  deny  that  humanity  has  ever  been  keenly 
interested  in  a  story  of  murder  since  the  first  on  record — that  of  Abel 
by  Cain.  The  crowds  who  struggle  to  witness  the  trials  of  murderers 
are  living  evidence  to  the  sinister  attraction  the  subject  commands  as  a 
magnet.  In  the  case  of  Kate  Webster,  I  have  always  been  struck  by 
the  element  of  inevitable  Greek-like  fate  in  the  story — in  the  sheep-to- 
the-slaughter  manner  Mrs.  Thomas  went  back  to  the  house,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  danger  she  had  to  face  from  her  violent  “  servant,”  of  whom, 
some  weeks  before  the  end,  she  went  in  fear  of  all  her  hours,  for  she 
haci  come  to  realise  the  ruthless  character  of  the  only  other  occupant  of 

(i)  Trial  of  Kate  Webster,  Edited  by  Elliot  O’Donnell.  (William  Hodge  and 
Company,  10s.  6d.  net.) 
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her  house.  Yet  on  that  last  night  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Thomas,  after  a 
quarrel  with  Kate  Webster,  went  to  service  at  her  chapel,  but  left  before 
its  close — as  if  drawn  by  superior  will  power,  as  a  moth  to  the  flame — and 
went  back  to  the  foreboding  house  alone.  If  she  had  taken  a  friend 
with  her,  perhaps  she  would  never  have  been  murdered.  But  she 
returned  alone,  and  in  a  few  minutes’  time  from  receiving  the  sacrament 
in  chapel  she  met  her  appalling  fate.  Struck  down  and  half-strangled, 
her  body  was  cut  up  and  dissected  on  the  kitchen  table.  Some  of  the 
remains  were  boiled  in  the  adjoining  copper;  and  the  rest,  apart  from 
the  head,  were  thrown  over,  in  a  box,  from  Richmond  Bridge,  and  duly 
came  ashore  a  little  way  down  the  river  at  Barnes.  A  sinister  river 
scenei  more  fitting  for  the  Adelphi  Arches  or  old  London  Bridge  :  yet  it 
was  from  the  last  recess  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Richmond  Bridge  that 
the  grim  box  splashed  into  the  Thames  that  intensely  dark  night — Rich¬ 
mond  Bridge,  the  animated  stage  of  so  many  happy,  sunny  scenes,  and 
which  Turner  painted  in  the  foreground  of  his  picture  of  Richmond 
Hill  amid  a  blaze  of  colour. 
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